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ESSAYS 

SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. 


NOTES ON STYIJ i—Cdii/itiiicil. 


tJart «I. 

PERSOXAL STi'l-i:. 


I. 

A SURVEY of langufigo, liowcvor Rii])or(ifi!iI, makes it 
evident that wJien we spoidc of stylo, wo liavo to take 
into account those (|nalitieH of national rharai-ter 
which arc embodied in national speech. If two 
men could be born of precisely the same ph3’sical, 
mental, and moral nature, at precisely the same 
moment of history, and under precisely the .same 
social conditions ; and if these men learned dilferent 
languages in the cradle, and used those languages 
in after life, they would be unable to deliver 
exaetly the same message to the world through 
literature. The dominant qualities of each mother- 
tongue would impose definite limitations on their 
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power of expressing thoughts, however similar or 
identical those thoughts might be. 

Wc cannot conceive two men born with the 
same physical, mental, and moral nature, at tlie 
same moment, under precisely the same conditions, 
and using the same language. They would be 
identical ; and everything they uttered would be 
clotlied with exactly the same words. The 
absurdity of lliis conception brings home to us the 
second aspect of stymie. , Stylo is not merely a sign of 
those national qualities wliich are generic to estab- 
lished languages, and whi(;h constitute the so-called 
genius of a race. Jt is also the sign of personal 
qualities, si)ccilic to individuals, which constitute 
the genius of a man. Whatever a man utters from 
his heart and head is the index of his chai’acter. 
The more remarkable a j)erson is, the more strongly 
he is diirercutiated from, the average of human 
beings, the more saliimt will be the characteristic 
notes of his expression. l»ut even the commonest 
people have, each of them, a specific style. The 
marks of difference become microscopical as we 
descend from Dante or Shakespeare to the drudges 
of the clerk’s desk in one of our great cities. Yet 
these marks exist, and are no less significant of 
individuality than the Aarialions between leaf and 
leaf upon the lime-li’ces of an avenue. 

It may be askeil whether the manner of ex- 
pre?.siou peculiar to any person is a complete index 
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to Ills character — AvlietluT, in otlior words, there 
is “an art to find tlic mind’s (*-onsti*uction in the 
style. Not altogi'thor and exlianstively. Not all 
the actions and the ntterancos of an individual 
betray tlie secret of liis [)ersona]iiy. You may liv(» 
Avilli men and \v<mien llirou<»h years, \)y day, by 
night, yet you will Jievtu-know tin* whole about lliem. 
No Iminan lioing knows tln^. whole about Jiims(*lf. 

The chdiberate attitude ad(>|)(i‘d by a literary 
writcM' implies eircumspirtion ; invib^s su|)pr(‘ssion, 
ri‘servalion, seh'elien ; is (‘ompalibh* with alfee.- 
tation, (lissimulalioii, hypoc'.risy. So mm*h cannot, 
be clainuul Ibi’ ci*ilioal analysis as that we shoid<l 
pretend to r(‘prodti('c a man's soul al‘l(‘r close 
examination of his work. What, w'e may assert, 
with confidcaicc is that, tin*, <|ua.liiies of style are, 
intimately connectocl with the (pialilies a.nd 
limitations of the writer, and tcau h us mueli about 
him. lie wrote thus and thus, because he was 
this or this. In the ex(U(a’se of style it is ini- 
possible for any one to transcend his i!d)orn 
and acqiiirc<I faculties of ideation, imagination, 
♦scnse-j)crception, verbal cx[ires.sion — just as it is 
impossible in the exercis(‘ of sUerngth for an 
athlete to transcend the limits of his physical 
structure, powers of innervation, dexterity and 
courage."*^ The work of art produced liy a writer 

* See £mile Hennequia, “La Critique Scientifiquc,’' pp. 
64 - 67 , for a full and luminous exposition of these points. 
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is tliereforo, of necessity, complexioned and de- 
lerminod l)y the inhorii and acquired faculties of 
the individual. This is what wo mean hy the 
hackneyed epigram : “ Ia) style (r’est rinnnme.” 


II. 

Certain hroad distinctions of moral and 
emotional tfanixM-anuait may undouhtedly he de- 
tected in literary style. A tenchaiey toward 
(^xaggeraiion, toward s(»H~reA elation, toward om- 
j)hasis upon th(‘ one sid(‘ ; a teiMhuny to reseuwe, 
to iliininished tone in colouring, to parsimony of 
rhetorical resource upon tlu^. other; these indicate 
expaiisivtuicss oi* rcdicem^e in the writer. \"ietor 
Hugo clilfei's hy the hrea<llh of tlie whole heavens 
from Leopardi. Om* man is ironical hy nature, 
another sentimental. St(*rn(' ami Heine have a 
common gift of liumnur; hut the (juality of 
humour in cacli (‘as(‘ is conditioned hy symj)athetic 
or hy <*austie umh'r-currents of (‘motion. Sincerity 
and atl’cetation, gai(‘ly and melancholy, piety and 
scej)ticism, austerity and sensuality penetrate style 
so subtly and unniislakahly that a candid person 
cannot po>c as the mere slave of convention, a 
boon companion cannot pass muster for an 
anchoriti', the fouiuhu- of a religious sect cannot 
play the pai't. of an ajjiiostu-. 1» dramatic wor.. 
the artist croales characters alien from his own 
personality, and exhibits jwople widely different 
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from liiiiiRoIf acting' ainl tcilkiiig as I'lioy ouj!;lit to 
do. Tills lie achieves hy syiii|>a(liy and intuition. 

' Yet all e-xcepl the very oveatcst tail lo reiidor 
adequately what they have not felt, and been, 
jlii playwrights of the second ortler, like our 
'Fletcher, or of ilu‘ tliird onler, like onr liyroii, 
.the individual who writo.s the tragedy and shapi^s 
|the character, s is alway.s ap[>arent under every mask 
^he chou.ses to u.R.sunie. 7\nd (‘ven the style of the 
greatest, their nianner of pre.seuting the varieties 
of huniau nature, helrays individual peculiarities. 
,yE.schylus ,soe.s men and women dilferently Ironi 
|Sophocles, Corneille from Itaciiu', Shakes[)eare from 
Goethe. 

In like niauuer the broad distincthms of mental 
'temperament may be traced in slyh*. 'I’lie ab.stract 
'.clunker ditfers from the <!oncret,e thinker in his 
choice of terms; the analytical from tin; synthetic; 
the ratioeiuative from the intuitive; the logicid from 
the imaginative ; the ■scientific from the poetical. 
One mail thinks in images, another in formal 
proposition .s. One is diffuse, and gets his thought 
out by reiterated statement. Another makes 
epigrams, and finds some difficulty in expanding 
their sense or tlwowing light upon them by illu.s- 
ratious. One arrives at conclusions by the way of 
argument. Another clothes as.sertion with the 
tropes and metaphors of rhetoric. 

The same i.s true of physical and lesthetical 
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qualities. They are felt incvita})ly in style. The 
sedentary student does not use the same figures of 
speeeh as come naturally to the muscular and active 
lover of (i(;ld sports. According as tlie sense for 
eolour, or for sound, <>r for liglit, or for form shall 
prepomh'rate in a writers constitution, his language 
will ahuiind in reh^reiices to the world, viewed 
under eonditions of colour, sound, light, or form, 
lie. will ins(‘nsihly dwell uj>on those aspects otj 
things which slimuhite his sensihility and haunt his 
meinoiy. 'flins, too, j»n‘<lile(*tions for sea or moun- 
tains, for <‘ily-life or rin-al occupations, for flowej-s,j 
precious stoiu's, scmits, hii'ds, animals, insects,! 
<litferent kinds of foot!, torrid or ttunperato climates, 
leave their mark on lit<?rary styl(\ 

inquired faculties and hahits find their ex- 
ju’ossion in style no less than inliorn cpialities. 
Education, ha.sed upon lunuanisiii or scientific 
studies; coiita(!t with powerful personalities at an 
inqu'essihle period of youth ; enthusiasm aroused 
for this or that great masterpiece of literature; 
social environment ; high or h)w l>irth ; professional 
training lov the har, the cliurch, medicine, or 
commerce ; life in the army, at sea, upon a farm, 
and so forth, tinge the mind and give a more or 
less ])erceptible colour to language. 

Tlie use of words itself yields, upon analysis, 
valualde results illustrative of tlie various tempera- 
ments of authors. A man s vocabulary marks him 
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out as of tins sort or tliat sort — liis prc»ft*ronco for 
certain syntactkjal forms, for short s(int(*ncos or for 
periods, for direct or iiivtM*ted j)ropositions, for plain 
or figurative statement, for brief or amjdified illus- 
tratio?is. Some compose sentcne(*s, but <lo not build 
paragraphs — like Emerson ; sonn* write cha])ters, 
but cannot constnu't a book. Nor is puiuttuation 
to be disregarded, inasnundi as slo[)s enable us to 
ineasunj a. writer’s sense of time.-va]u(‘s, and the 
importance lie attadies to s(‘veral <h‘gr(‘es of rest 
and ])ause. 

IJI. 

• It is impos-il)l(* to do m(»re than indicate some 
Df the leading ]>oints which illnslratc^ llie ni(*aning 
of the saying that styht is th<} man ; any <uie can 
test theni and ap])ly them for liimseJf*. \Vc not 
only feel that Walter Scott did not wrib* like 
’riiackcray, but we also know that he co///r/ v.ot 
write like Thackeray, and rice versa, d'his im- 
I>ossibility of one man producing work in exactly 
the same niaiiiicr as another makes all deliberate 
attempts at imitation assume tlie foian of [)aro(ly or 
caricature. The saciificc of individuality involved 
in scrupulous addiction to one great master of 
Latin prose, Cicero, coud(»mned the ))est stylists of 
the Renaissance — men like Murctus — to lifeless and 
eventually w’orthless production. Meanwhile the 
exact psychology is wanting which wrould render 
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our intuitions rcjyavdins: tin; indissoluble link 

O O 

between style iiud personal cliaractei’ irrefutable. 

Literaiy style is more a matter of sentiment, 
emotion, involuntary habits of feeling and ob- 
serving, constitutional sympathy with the world 
and men, tendeneies of curiosity and liking, than of 
the pure intellect. I’he style of sc'icntilie works, 
alfording little scopes foi- the exercise of these 2 )sy- 
ehological elements, throws less light iqx)!! their 
authors* t.em|)erani(‘nt than does the style of poems, 
novels, essays, books of travel, deseriptive (aiticism. 
In the fornnu* (‘.ise all that need \ h ) aimed at is 
lucid exposition of fact and vigorous reasoning. In 
the latter, the fact to be stated, the truth to bo 
arrive<l at, btungoFa monM'oinplex nature, inv(dvcs 
a proe(‘ss akin to that of the ligurative arts. The 
stylist has Inn-e to j)rodu(*e. the desired etfeet l>y 
siigg(‘stions of iuliiiite subtlety, and to 2)rescnt 
irnpKSv^ions made upon his soiisiliility. 

Autobiographies, epistolary eorrespondcnce, notes 
of lahlo-talk, are of the highest value in determin- 
iiK** the correlation betwiMui a writers self and his 

o 

stylo. We not only <leiivc‘ a mass of information 
about Goethes life from Eckermann, but we also 

* While I was in writiiij' tliis essay, a young 

French author, now, al;is ! ileiul, seiil me a book wliieh may be 
considered as an important contribution to the psychology of 
stylo. It is entitled, “ La Critique Scientifique,” par £milc 
Heunequin. Faris: Ferrin ot Cic., 188S, 
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discover from tlioso conversations in liow true a 
sense tlie style of (jocllic’s works grew out of 
his tciuperaineiit and cxpeiience. tiildani and 
lloussean, Alficri aiul Goldoni, Sanmel Johnson iti 
his “Life” by lloswcll, John Stuart Mill in his 
autohiograplih'al essay, I’otrarcli in his '■ Secret imi ” 
and fragment of personal confessions, have [Jaecfl 
similar keys within our reach for unlocking the 
secret of their several manners. 

The rare cases in whicli nnni of genius have 
excelled in more than one Itranch cJ* iirl are no le.ss 
instructive. Mii^hel Angelo llie .sonnet-wriler helps 
Its to understand Michel Angelo the sculptor. 
Iio.s.sctti the, jtainter throws light on Ro.s.setli the 
}joet ; William lllake the lyrist tipon William 
lilake the dr.auglilsman. Wc lind, on comparing 
the double series of work oll'en d by su< h eminent 
and exceptionally gifte<l individual.s, that their 
styles in literature and plastic; art. po.sse.ss coininon 
qualities, which mark the men and issue from their 
personalities. Michel xVngelo in the sonnets is as 
ab.straet, as ideal, as lorni-loving, us indiilercnt to 
the charm of ’brilliant colour, as nc-glectful of ex- 
ternal nature as Michel Atigelo in his statues and 
the frescoes of the Sistine (.Ihapcl. Jlosstilti’s pic- 
tures, witJi their wealth of colour, their elaborate 
execution, their sharp incisive vision, their (hop 
imaginative mysticism and powerfid perfume of 
intellectual sensuou.sness, present a close analogue 
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to his ballads, sonnets, and dcsei iptiv'e poems. With 
these and similar instances iii our mitid, we are 
prepared to hear tliat Victor Hugo designed pic- 
tures in the style of Gustave Dore ; nor would it 
surprises us to discover that Gustave Dore had left 
odes or fiction in the manner of Victor Hugo. 

The j>rol»leins suggested by stylo as a sign and 
index of pcjsonalily may l)e approached from 
many points of view. I have not aimed at cx- 
hausliveiiess oven of sngg-stiou in my treatment 
of the tojiic ; and while saying much which will 
appear p(aJia])s trivial and ol)vions, have omitted 
some of llio subtler and more intc'restijig aspects 
of the matter. A systematic criticism of 2)ersonal 
stylo W(»uld rcquir(>. a volunn*, and would demand 
physiological and ]>syehoh)gical knowhelge whh-h 
is rarely Ibuml in cfanhination with an extensive 

stndv of literatiin's ami arts. 

•/ 
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Part ir. 

THE ART OK STYMIE. 

I. 

‘‘ Thk clioioo iind coiuiiiand of liujouagt'/^ said 
Gibl)oi), “ the fruit of cxen-isi*.” Kvevy wj iler 
lias it in liis j)o\vor to improve Ids fariilty of 
expri'.ssion, as c.vcry atldel«‘. ran im])rovo In's 
muscular dovelopnuait by prartici*. 

Tlie final end of all st yh‘ is javcision, vcra<*ily 
of uttcrancii, tnitli to tlio thin,!;- to !»(» j)rescntcd. 
The tliinji;’ itself will dill’er in siinpliraty and coni- 
jdexity, in seienti1i(i aiidily and in rnif)lional 
ih'Jiness, in imaginative «j;ra.n<lein* and in passionate 
intensity. Style, roi^ardcd from tin; point of view' 
of art, adapts itself to tln‘se (iiU’ereiices in tlie 
subject-matter. Whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is not at pn\sent the (piestion. It suflicos 
to say that style (if worthy of the name) finds the 
pure plirase, the fitting mode, of uttei-ance. .It 
rejects superfluities, admits ornament wliei*c orna- 
ment is part and parcel of the thing to 1)C prb- 
seiited, seeks beauty in truth, selects, discards, 
mindful always that tlicre is one ami only one 
absolutely right way of saying anything. 
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Thirj is As true of poetry as of prose. Phrases 
like : 

Thou (lost proservo the stars from wrong ; 

And th(3 most aiicicrii heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 
strong : 

or like : 

Make mo. thy lyre, oven as the forest is ; 

AVhat if my loaves arc. falling like its own ! 

have {(> la- r('oanlo(l as simple propositions, no less 
simpli', llinii these wliivli follow: 

8o endod this great si('gc, the most imunorahlo in the annals 
of the I'niish Ish's. Ji bad lasted a hundred and five days. 
The garrison had l)e(‘u reduced from about S(‘ven thousand 
cirectivo. men to alxuit three thousand. 

All these propositions are riu^ht, are veraeious, arc', 
gooil ill style, in so far as lh(*y arc adequate to th»' 
speakers Ihoiinht and perception of fiict — in the 
first two east's to the, highly eliargcd ami complex 
matter which Wordsworth and Sholl<*y souglit to 
deliver, in tin' lliird to the definit*' issue wliicli 
Macaulay had to rt*|u)rt. Criticism might question 
whether the siege of Londonderry was really “tlie 
most memoralde in the annals of the liritish 
isles."' Bat < ritieism, knowing Macaulay s view of 
English history, would have no right to challenge 
his statement on the ground of style. Criticism 
might object to Wordsworth's identification of 
Duty with Cosmic Law, and to Shelley's pathetic 
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sympathy with autumn woodlands, IJtit, criticism, 
liaving seized cacli ])oet’s point of view, would 
have no right to challenge, his stateiueiili on tin- 
ground of style. In ea<li case the verhal ex- 
pression is coiTesponilcnt to the thing presented, 
Pre(;ision being the, main purpo.se of a writer, 
he will pay minute attention to the grammar and 
logic of language, so that thme may be no ob- 
scurity or iucoherence in his met hod of (jxpression, 
AVith the same object he will si inly ihe ipialities 
of word.s, remembering that, the right word used 
in the right place constitutes the perfeclion of 
.style, AVords will be weighed in their sonority, 
their colour- value, their sugge.st ivenes.s, their 
derivation and metajihysical u.sage. lie will show 
his taste by the avoidance of foreign vocables, 
ncologisra.s, obsolete terms, unless the rhetoric 
of his subje<jt-niatter reiider.s such vi'rixi. niHoh'.ntia 
helpful to the meaning. To be meticulous (as Sir 
Thomas lirowne would .say) in the adoption of new 
phrases or the resuscitation of old wojds is hardly 
less reprehensible than to be leckle.s.s in the ill- 
considered u.se of them, dusticc of perception 
consists in knowing how ami when and where to 
deviate from the beaten track ; and in nothing 
do writers of equal excellence reveal their in- 
dividual proclivities more jdaiuly than in their 
selection of uncommon vocables or turns of phrase. 
The art of style, like all arts of exprefc.sion, does 
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not iiini cxclu.sively at precision. It is a fine art, 
and demandH l>oauty as the coiicomitaiiL of truth. 
We have a sense for the heauty of lunj^uage in 
itself, just as we liavo a sense for the l)eauty of 
sounds, eftlours, forms. This sense claims to be 
gralilied by harmonious and rhythmic utterance. 
Students of style will therefore lake pains to avoid 
\inneeessary tautology, l.o v.iry tli<’ openings and 
outlines of propositions, to alternate long and short 
.sontenees, and tt) eouneet tliese into well-built 
paragraphs. 'I'liey will be sensible that, as every 
idea has its one, right verltal form, so every phrase 
ought to have its own distinctive cadence. Goethe 
used to say that each poetic motive brought with 
it a rhythm and a stanza proper to itself; and this 
remark miglit be extended to tln^ minutest pax'tic]e.s 
of thought conveyed in language. 

Only slovenly writers who never felt the beauty 
of verbal form, and brutal writers who do wilful 
violeime to language, ignore the duty of seeking the 
right phrase. Those for whom style is an art will 
differ immeasurably in their power to use it. The 
unknown painter struggling with a task beyond his 
faculty eaimot eharm our .senses with the suave 
and luminous aehievemeuts of a Titian or Veronese. 
Hut even humble workers are able to do much by 
love aud care, toward lifting their utterance above 
the dead level of commouplacc. Let them rewrite 
seuteuces, recxist paragraphs, remould chapters, 
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scckiu" lit every step a l»et(.ering of their best, a 
closer imioii with tlic melody wliie.h penetrates iln; 
intellcetnal ear. Striviin^ thus, we hei'ome sensible 
of what is meant by art in style. We grow more 
vigorous; an<l when there <omos some, vital thought 
to utter, the (clothing words spring forth with more, 
of freshness, stri’.ngth, and inusie. 

The lucid e.xposition of ideas in ordered 
sequence, the weaving of .senlenees into eoluuent 
paragraphs, the. unfolding of argiinituils by natural 
yet logically e.on.striieieil steps, the presentation of 
scenes and picture.^ by siicce.ssions of eontribniorv 
images — these opiu'ations of the literary craftsman 
demand clo.se attention to what is called transition. 
Style, it has been said, con.sists in the. art of 
transition : that is the, art of moving easily and 
convincingly from point to point, supjilying the 
needful “connective ti.ssue. ” of language without 
clumsiness and without the obtrusiv'c pedantry of 
scholastic distinctions. Nor let it be imagined that 
this is a mere matter of stylistic grace. The art <d‘ 
transition and connection has quite us much to 
do with veracity of thought as with elegance of 
expression. It was upon this art, as the one thing 
needful to sound rhetoric, that Socrates discoursed 
in his golden way to Phajdrus on the bank.s of the 
llissus. This is what Bulfoii meant hy the words 
which so impressed Gustave Flaubert : “ Toutes 
les beautes intcllcctucllcs qui sc trouvent dans ua 
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beau style, tons les rapports <lont il est compose, 
sont uutaiit dc vdritcs aussi utiles, ct peut-etre 
plus prdcicusos pour I’csprit public, que cclles qui 
peuveut faire le fond <lu sujct,” 

It. 

While bestowinjf minute attention on the 
niceties of lanifnapfe, young writers should bear 
in mind that >io rules of composition, no rhetoric 
which professes to tc'ach tin; art of treating subjects 
appropriately, can sup[)ly the two rc(]uisitcs of a 
good stylo — vigorous and well-digested thought, 
which constitutes its matter; and pure idiomatic 
diction, which constitutes its crowning grace of 
form. 

“Authors,” said Do Quincey, in his unfinished 
essay on Style, “have alw’ays been a dangerous 
class for any langnagc.” Th(>y have been dangerous 
because they are liable to substitute sophistry and 
declamation for solid thinking, and because the 
habit of writing books alienates their language from 
the vivacity of the vernacular and the raciness of 
spoken idiom. 

Few meu of letters nowadays would dare to 
follow Swdft and Sterne, those classics of our prose, 
in their bold use of colloquialisms. Goethe prided 
himself on “having never thought much about 
thinking.” We might argue in favour of not 
thinking ovennuch about writing. A fastidious 
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avoidance of what is plain and common may loail 
us insensibly into the worst of all faults — atl'ccta- 
tion and stylistic pedantry ; may blind us to the 
fact that what we say is more important than 
how wc say it, and that the lirst condition of 
good writing is strong feeling and clear thiniving. 

Englislmien, however, incline toward careless- 
ness rather tlian scrupulousness in the matter of 
language, ft will be long before our journalists 
and novelists deserve the reproach which fJeorge 
Sami is said to have addres.scd to Flaubert, and 
which, in my opinion, Flaubert, that martyr to 
verbal nicety, deserved : “ You regard e.^pression 
as an end in itself; it is but an elfect.” 

The jiurity of idiom in English literature runs 
its chief risks from bookish plirases, from mis- 
applied terms like “ predicament ” ami “ category,” 
from nouns in “ ist ” and “ ism ” (“ scientist,” 
“educationalist,” “evolutionism”), from evil meta- 
phors involved in verbs like “ to avail onc.self of,” 
from hackneyed forms of artificial stmlences, which 
save the writer trouble and blind him to the 
duty of saying freshly what he thinks and feels. 
From the great curse of German, the wholesale 
incorporation of foreign words into the language, 
we are fortunately delivered by the genius of our 
mother speech. We cannot construct endle.‘^.s ugly 
verbs in iren, or adopt French vocables with muti- 
lated terminations. Nor again is it within the power 
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of Eiiglisli writers to construct flaccid sentences of 
between two liundrod and three liundred Avords, 
in Avhich the attention of the reader is suspended 
till the close falls on the separable particle of the 
leading verb. That is a stone of stuniblins: and 
a rook of otfeiice, which can be found only in 
German. 

1)(3 Quinooy, in tlie c^sny alrcad}' quoted from, 
inveighs against ^Mlie tumid and tumultuary 
structure of our sentences.'’ Ho delivers his im- 
peachment in ilio following period, wliujh, excojit 
that it is art fully conducted to a climax, might 
seem <lesig*ned to illustrate the fault luj is attacking: 

Kv«r since ii more Loolcish tair was imjiressed upon com- 
position williout much eHort hy the I/itiniscul and arlilicial 
phraseology, hy forms of expression consi'crated to hooks, and 
hy lonj'-tiiiled M'ords in '/svVy and afioUy oil her ]M‘(‘an?o writers 
felt that alrcacly, in this oim act of jjr(*feronc<^ sliowii to the 
artiilcial voc:d)nl:irv, they had done onon^di to e>lahlish a 
differential cliarader of regular coin])osition, ainl on that con- 
sideration thought tlieinselves entitled to iiegleet tin? coiiihiiiatioii 
of their words into sentences or j)eriods ; or hecauso there is 
a real natural sym]»alhy hetweeii the Latin jdirasoglogy and 
a Latin slriietUTe of .sentence; certain it is and rcmarkahlo, 
that our pt»pnlar stylo in the eommon limited sense of arrange- 
ment api)li<*il to Wi-rds or the. syntax of sentences, has laboured 
with two faults that might have been thought incompatible; 
it has hoeu artiticial, hy artifices ticculiarly adapted to the 
jx)wers of the Latin language, and yet at the very same time 
careless and disonlinatc. 

Every artist in style ought to be able to 
construct a period like this. But be should be 
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cautious in tlie exercise of liis i)o\ver, reserving it 
for solemn and exceptional oecasions. ])e (^iiincey 
wrote before the days of Alaeaulay, the S<ilii}-ilai/ 
Revieir, and ]\Ir. jMatthew Arnold. Whatever may 
bo urged against our average prose .style now, it 
can no longer be called “ tumid and tumultuary.” 
From neither a good nor a. bad author of tin; 
pre.scnt time would it be, easy to exlraet a senteiieo 
with as many iiivtu’sions, panuithesos, suspensions, 
as many resounding Latin words, and an apodosis 
so long suspended, as mark the lixample I have 
just (pioted. Short propositions and ea.sy writing 
have become fashionable. Simplieity of slrueturc 
is even ostentatiousK' paraded. 

III. 

Among means toward the airqui.silion. of pure 
style, the most important is “ indii.strioiis and select 
reading.” 

When Ben Jonson, in the Pi ii‘t aster, ;tibninis- 
tered his purge to ,Marston, he badi; that erabhed 
writer break his fast upon “old Cato’s ]>rineiple.'^,” 
then “ taste a piece of 'I'erenc*.', suck his phrase 
instead of liquorice.” Plautus and Kiinius among 
the Homans were to be shunned as meat too crude 
for queasy stomachs. So was Lyeophron among 
the Greeks. But Callimachus, Theocritus, and 
“high Homer” might be read with profit. In the 
sixteenth century these were needful precepts. 
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There wei'O then few models of written style ex- 
cept the ancients and some ma3tcrj)ieces of Italian. 
But even in that limited field criticism exercised 
its judgment, pointing out which authors were to 
be preferred bee-ausc of their lucidity. 

Tlic case is altered now. AVe have a rich and 
varied modern literature to choose from. The first 
duty of a student should be to make himself ac- 
quainted with the classics of his own nation. This 
forms a copious vo(uibulary, and fills the oar with 
native rhythms both in prose and verse. Each 
language, however, has its specific strength and 
beauty. Therefore it is desirable to study Greek 
and Latin for clear-cut 1‘orm in style, Italian for 
melodious flow, French for limpidity and finish. 
By observing what is excellent in each of these 
literatures, and in what points they differ from 
our own, by translating passages from their great 
writers into English, and considering how the 
genius of our tongue may assimilate their graces, 
the novice gradually forms a style. 

Although a man’s style is the sign of his 
faculties, yet he possesses the power of moulding it 
upon that of the writers he prefers — sis George 
Sand moulded hers on Rousseau, Mr. Ruskiu his 
on the Bible and Hooker, JMr. R. L. Stevenson his 
on the multitude of authors whom it was his habit, 
while a youth, assiduously to imitate. Nothing is 
more disastrous than to take as model some illus- 
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trious artist whose tricks arc more easily assimilated 
than liis excellences. Lyly, through the vogue of 
Euphuism, injured English ]>rosc in tlic seven- 
teenth century, and Marino ruined the poetry of 
the Italians. »Tohnson was noxious at tlu^ end of 
the lust century. (\Mrlyle debased the slandanl of 
narrative and criti(‘al diction in th(‘ sticond half of 
the nineloenlh e('ntnry. Macauday, in spites of his 
sterling merit, is a(Tountal)Ie for nuirh that is 
flashy and short-wind(Ml in contemporary stylo. 

Tlie <H)ntrol (‘xctcmsimI ]>y famous authors ov(*r 
tlie forms of national liloralun‘ llirongh sucrcssivi* 
(‘cntui'ies is one ol’ tlu'. most nirious aspr<-ts of llu‘ 
])resent in(|uiry. Wo hiwo only to think of the 
in(luen(*e of t'iom-o and \b’igil over Latin prose* 
and poetry; (»f ]> 0 (‘(*ac'<'io and Lelran'h over Italian. 
Men are in all ways more imitaliv(* than we usually 
allow. This might be, further illustral(‘d Ijy tin*, 
predoininaiK'C of fashion at cautain epoolis. It 
became the custom among us in England, about thc! 
middle oi’ the seventeenth <'entury, to write* with 
eyes fixed steadily on Fj-ance as the exponent of 
the classical ti-adition. lluring the last hundr(‘d 
yCvtrs we have been writing in conscious ami 
admiring sym])athy with our Elizala*than ama^stors. 
After allowance has been mad(i for divergem:(3 from 
tlie models fashionable at each of th(.*sc epo<;bs — 
divergences due in the one case to national genius, 
and in the other to historical and social clianges 
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within tlic Enj»;lisli pcoj)lc — the specific notes of 
the two periods in our literiiture may be roughly 
explained by j-(^f<n*en(te respectively to dominance 
of French and Eliza])ethau fashion.^ 

rv. 

SlyJe, as we liave. seen, is a twofold phenome- 
non, involving both tin* genius ofnalions exemplified 
in language', and the gmiiiis of individuals wlio use 
the language. Hius ronsid<‘ivd, the art of style 
consists, for (‘ai li ])erson, in the method of em- 
ploying his faculties of tlmught and feeling, and 
his (‘omniand oJ* any given language, to tlie best 
advantage. 

Jhit styles also varies witli the nature of the 
suhjec't-niatter, the state (»f the writer's mind at 
any given moment, and the cud to be attained by 
utti*ranc('. The slyh' of poetry differs essentially 
fnnii that of ])rose ; and negltu-t of this fact loads 
to hybrid coinposil ion, which olfeiids the purest 
taste'. Footieal ])i()se and word-painting are common 
wdtli those writers who have not made up their 
minds in what dirertion their powers lie — who 
would fain be poets, and yet elioose the seemingly 
more facile vehicle of prose to utter their omotious. 

“That is good rhetoric for the hustings which 

* 1 liopo to pursue tills further in an essay on 

Elizal.>eihan ami Vietorian Poetry.'* 
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is bad for a book,” said Do Quinccy, “ In tin* 
senate, and for the same i«‘ason in a mnvspap»M‘, 
it is good to reiterate your meaning.” Tlie orator 
lias to repeat his arguments, and to plaee the same 
points in new liglits, lest their force should e.scape. 
the fugitive attention of an audience. It would 
be imi»ertiuent in tin; wri'er of a Iiook to claim 
the privileges of a puMic speaker. Ilis reatlers are 
able to jierpend his sentences, to pause and ponder, 
to resttme tlic chain of reasoning by casting their 
eyes backward over thi; |».ag<-s they havi; traver.seil. 
Yet, evrni in books, .some .subjects demand a more 
oratorical method of treatment than others. Wluui 
it is th(‘ writer's aim to jH'isuade. his rt*aders, to 
carry them gently along with him, to infiltrate 
their minds with unfamiliar or dilliiiill. ideas, he 
may indulge, in repi-titiou. 'I'his made the .style of 
J. i\Jlll effective. I5ut it also reiidcicd that style 
deceptive by its very lucidity, hiding the. thinness 
of some thoughts which were, presented ttuder 
aspects so agreeably variisk 

That is good rhetoric, for the pnlpit which is 
bad f<ir tlie bar ; and couv<*rsely a forensic, style, is 
intolei'able within the ju-eeim^s of a ehiireh. land 
Bi’ougliam Avas right to study ib.-mos(lieiies ; hut 
Bossuet, and South, and Newman are proper models 
for a canon of S. Paul’s. The reason is apparent. 
On the husting.s, in the senate, before juries, in 
the pulpit, meu appeal to different pas.sion.s and 
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emotions : tliey are not only dealinj^ witli diflorent 
ordcirs of idea.^, ])ut are attemptinj]; to impress 
diOtu’ont sonsihililies, and 1o iiiUiiemre tJjo reason 
by diUcrcail kinds of nrj^nmenl. The mood of the 
speaker <liHers in ea('li (‘as(‘ ; lie fe(‘.ls a different 
stimnlns and draws his ijispiration from different 
sonre(*s. 'rh(' same man is fre(jiiently a first-rate- 
])reaeher and a powerful platform orator; lie may 
also be an exc'elhait ]>arliam('nt ;iry spt'aker. lint, 
the (‘hang(‘ of atliinch* implied in ein'h of tliese 
jiositions nee('ssi|.ates an allmation in liis styde. 
'J'he p(‘j‘sonality of Mr. (JIadstone, the (diaratder of 
the individual in()id<ling his manner of expression, 
appears alik(‘ in tiiat great rhetorieian^s books, 
lett-(‘rs, lay sermons, spee(dies to the House, and 
address(‘s to Midlotliian monster iiu^etings. They 
display common qualities of ehxjiienec and <‘asiiis- 
tieal sn1)th‘tv, (‘oinbined with imperf(M*t jxiwers 
of eriticisin ; but tlu'se are variously, if slightly, 
modilied acrordiiig t) the matter and the mode of 
presentation. 

Within the stricter limits of writing the same 
rlietorii'al prirK'iph's liohl good. If a man of seionee 
sits down to pen a treatise which will be read by 
experts in the libraries, and iliscaissed in the learned 
societies of Europe, he confines himself to exact 
statement and the lucid order of marslialled argu- 
ments. If lie desires to popularise the same ideas, 
he abounds in illustrations and elucidations, intro- 
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du</ino- matter wliicli would have boon irrelovaul 
in the Jiaiullino- of Jiis theme for scionlilie stiuhails. 

History, fiction, bic»L>i*a|)liy, albiat tlicy an* tliree 
species of pi-ose narrative, dcmam] clilleiHMit styles. 
It is indeed possible to lt*nd the elamoin* of roiuaiH*e 
to history, as Ali(dielet did in his “ llistidn* (h* 
Franc(‘,” oi- to trt*ai it Ironi tin* laoirraphical point 
of view, as (Jarlyle did in his “ Fnalcric-k.” \{\\ 
history cannot. b(‘ niistaloui foj’ dclilaa'ale lid ion or 
for pure l)ioL»Ta[»hy. Fiction, in like, inanni'i*, may 
be composed upon tin* liiu's of history or bio^ra[)h3'’; 
but insofar as it assumes tin* LO‘a\ity of the one 
or the vei‘a(‘ity of the other, il fails to communicali^ 
the imj)r(*ssi()ns wc* expiad iVom romanta*. Tliis 
is prov(.*d suHiciently l)y currefit lan,i<;nag(i. We. 
say that the sixth ancls(*venlh books of Tlnn'.ydides 
are as engrossint^ as any iiovc.l, thal. the last three 
books of Herodotus liave the movement of a drama, 
tliat tlje incidents of Ccdlini's autolaography surpass 
the boldest iiivei]! bms of an imaginative writer. 
That means that we look for certain epudities in 
fiction, of wliich we are now and then nunindcMl in 
the lives of men or the ejnsodes of national story. 
Biograpliy, again, can la* writteii from tlui j)oint 
of A’icw of fiction — that was common enough in 
past ages ; or fiom the point of view of liistoiy — 
that is a favourite practice nowadays. Jhit whether 
we regard Plutarch’s “Lives” and Machiavelli’s 
“ Castruccio Castracane,” wliicli represent the one 
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method, or the many “Lives aiul Times” of emi- 
nent persons wliich are fashionable at tlie present 
date, it is obvious in eacli case that the writers 
were aiminj;- at wliat should pass for full-length 
])ortraits of in<lividuals. Biograpliy diU'ers from 
fietioji, siiK'c it ai)pea]s to the sense of veracity, and 
docs not seek Lo create illusion; from liistory, 
since it discards details wliich will not throw the 
central ligiire into high relied' 

Within iho sphere of dramath*. poetry, it is 
clear that tragedy, (Munedy, melodrama, farce, 
owing to their dillerent tone and subject-matter, 
require dillercait ai ts of rhetoric. Yon cannot write 
an idyll in the sami‘ maniim* as a satire, or pro- 
iioinK'c the paiu^gfrh* of a (le(‘(‘as(‘d emperor in the 
style a})|)ropriate. to a ilisemnse on bei's. Tlio 
choi(*.c of vi*lii('Iii ill each of these* (aises may lie the 
sanii*. Brosi* may be used for every species of the 
<lrama. blylls, sntires, panegyrics, dielaclic poems, 
may be (‘omposed in the same metre — ]u*xametcr.s, 
or hereiii* eouplels, or blank verse. Vet tlie matter 
to be handled aiul the mental atlitiuh*. of the writer 
while Inmdliiig it, neei‘ssilatc nnmistakalde dif- 
feren<*es of liter.iry mood ami form. 

These are truisms with which every student is 
familiar. The excuse hu- re|)eating them is tw^ofold. 
In the first place wc have to insist upon the in- 
dissoluble nexus between thought *aiid language, 
whereby a ehaugc in the writer's mental attitude. 
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n in liis inculal material, imluecs a ror- 

respoiuliiii^ <|uality of <lHrerenliaU*ti stylo. In the 
scM'ond })laee they enable us to j)oint out a further 
sense in whieh style may Ik‘ ri\i;'arile(l as an art to 
be arquired by ])ra(‘tice — tlirouL»Ii the study of 
{i(dvno\vkMl»^ed masterpioiM*s in each of tlu^ branches 
of literature. 

A man’s own style will to a lari;(^ exbmt be 
made or marrecl by the masters uinh*r whose, 
intluence he falls, or by tli(‘, impress of a ])re- 
valent ideal. If this were not so, W(*, sliould be 
unable to ti*a('e the tradition of Virij^ilian style in 
Latin literature, or t<,» d(ttim», tin*, |u*edominan<*() (»f 
JjOecaecio in the literatuni of the Italian Itenais- 
sance. We (‘ould not/ discuss the (tharaetfuisties of 
a given (‘poeh or the manner of a well-marked 
school : by which terms we au* wont, to indicate, 
the co-o[)erativ(j action of gre;;ai’ioiis writers and 
tlicir liability to imitation. A dee|)er meaning 
might be given to tli(*sc aspects ol trajismitted 
style. But this is not the [>la<*e to emtertaiji 
speculative <]uestions whic^li havi; been already 
discussed in a former essay. 

For the present, it is enough to point out that a 
writer, having developed his <*omma!id of language, 
improved his taste by r(*a^liiig, and discovered the 
compass of his organ of cxprcssio]i, s(!cks further 

♦ See above, Essay Xo. 2, on the Api)lication of Evolu- 
tionary Principles to Art and Literature. 
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instruction when he wishes to apply his power of 
style to any special form of prose or poetry. If he is 
ambitious to compose an epic, he will inquire how 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, set about their 
task ; or the taste of liis age may direct him to 
the Scandinavian Sagas, the Nibelungen, the Song 
of Roland, and tlie “ .Morte d’Arthur.” If he is an 
orator, lie will consult Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, 
Bossuet. If his biuit he towai-d tragedy, ho will 
meditate the Attic, and Klizalxthan dramatists, the 
French classics, Goel.hc and Schiller. If he 
attempts satire, he will .see what Andiilochus and 
Aristophanes, Juvenal and Bersius, Rabidais and 
Regnier, Cmwantes and Swift, Dryden aud Pope, 
Heine and Vitdor Hugo, have done before him. 
If history attract his genius, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Livy a.n«l Tacitus, Alachiavelli and 
Michelet, Gibbon and Maeiulay, Von Ranke and 
Mommsen, claim his attention. And so forth 
through the whole long list of literary species. 

Wo cannot, in the present conditions of culture, 
affirm that any monuments of art are absolutely 
authoritative. The choice is largo. The canons of 
critici.sm are liberal. The instincts of the individual, 
whether at variance with the general tendency 
of his ago, or submissive to its influence, will 
determine his selection of a model. Still, it is 
certain that some model, whether deliberately 
chosen or passively assimilated, exercises a control 
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over the writers manner. If the art of style 
could be reduced to a fixed science, then certain 
masterpieces in each branch of literature would 
have to be recognised as indisputable standards, 
and production would (!easc or merge in imitation. 
But the intellectual bias of the century forbids 
such a relapse into tlie pedanUy of classicism. 
Taste, therefore, and the rules of com[Kirativc- 
study under which wc work now, force tlie artist 
to reflect u})on the various creations of niimenms 
predecessors in any field wliicli he lias undertaken. 
And thus the great monninents of past ages are 
continually inouhiing ami ini|n*essing the stylo of 
the present, crossing and iverossing, blcmding their 
influences. Ever mure and more, the literature 
of the Occidental races tends to become a com[»li- 
cated mass of hybrids. 
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A\riTII SPECIAL P.EFEREXCE TO WALT WHITMAN. 

I. 

])UUIKG tlio fir.st liJilf of this century, the rival 
merits of classical ami romantic art were stormily 
debated. 'I’liorc is no need to revive that discus- 
sion. People of sense now recognise the truth 
that ill whatever style an artist works, the, style 
will he classical, provided tlie work itself be good, 
sincere, and representative of sterling thought. Yet 
a few words liave to he saitl al)out this bygone 
phase of European criticism, since it forms a 
necessary prelude to the treatment of Democratic 
Art. 

The romantic revolt against those canons of 
taste which prevailed in Europe after the Revival of 
Learning, was in some respects analogous to the 
insurgcnce of realism against idealism. It took 
its origin in a desire for free and spontaneous 
artistic form. It started from the conviction that 
there was something radically insincere in the 
orthodox rules regarding dignity, of sentiment. 
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sustaiiiod diction, and heroic action. 'Die study 
of inediajval antiquities, the revived entliusiasm 
for Sliakespcarc, and tlic |>o\verful impact of the 
German inind aroused from its loni; letharirv, 
provoked a reaction a<>:ainst humanistic traditions, 
which aequii'cd revolutionary force in Kranc.i*. 
Uornantic poets, jiovelists, ami painters declared 
their aldiorreiice of tlie conv('ntional style.” 

Tho3' soiiL;lifc inspiration from Iiil licrto ncL'IiM-tail 
inasterpi(‘('('.s of tln^ Miildlo As^(‘s. Tliry d*di^li(cil 
in the crinlesl asiMicts of liunnin lif<‘ and nature. 
To bo strikincr, vivid, passionate, and Ln’ot(‘S(pu* was 
their main oI»j(M*t, rro|)orli()!i and harnmny j^av(^ 
])lae<3 to waywanl im^olierfma*. Tin* ,i;ntt(ir, the 
liospital, lh(‘. gallo3’s W(?ro ransackfd for examples 
of ])atlios and nolfility. Wilrlic.s and vaiii[nr(‘s 
fiiij)erseded the Paiitln'on of ()l\in]>us. Alurder, 
ra]) 0 , suicide, disL^nst: of lih* in lovG-lorn youths 
and maidens, formed the nmlive [irincijilcs of wild 
unhealthy fii'tlou. It was a tiiru^ of spasms and 
contortions, of Stunn nud Dnriuj and I1V//.sv7a- 
merz; of (locthe^s Wcrlltcv, I)e Musset’s ItoUa, 
Byron’s ^t<j.nfred., Ileine.’s lifftchijc, SidiilloPs 
Rohhers, Heiise and statcilijicss, th<^ precepts of 
Boilcau, Voltaire’s pellucifl irony, Pope/s correc- 
tion, Lessing’s moderation, were assailed with 
ridicule and sarcasm. The great l)ut essentially 
^imperfect work of men like Victor Hugo, Delacroix, 
Gautier, testified to the vitality of this reactionary 
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movement. It found a prose Shakespeare in 
Balzac, and produced a monumental masterpiece 
in Goethe’s FwikI. 

]\lcan\s’hile a thoroujfh-jfoing emancipation of 
taste and jiKlj>iueut had hoen effected. The 
freedom for which the earlier romanticists had 
fouj^lit was gaiiu'd. Jsew forms of expression and 
new standards of ait.islie excellence prevailed. 
Pseinhi-classical insincerity and hollowness were 
purgeil away; and it hecainc ap[)arent that roman- 
ticism, in its I urn, was jiot devoid of pedantry. 
The main result of lids romantic, revolution was 
the dis<tuvery that no suhjee.t in Immau history or 
life, no object in the eternal world of nature, is 
uupoelieal or unfitted for artistic treatment. At 
the same time, all methods of handling, all ways of 
seizing and ])resenling the material of art, obtained 
an equal right to exist. At the end of the conflict, 
critiidsm only <lem;inded that style should realise 
the einl proposed by the artist, that workmanship 
should bo honest, t!ie craftsman e.onscientious, 
and the product faithful to the concept. 

This in itself was a groat gain. Yet if this had 
been all, the prosjieet for the future would not have 
been cheering. As their names imply, both classi- 
cism and romanticism were derivative and not 
spontaneous ways of coueeiviug the art problem. 
The classical schools of modern times rehandled 
material and observed rules supplied from Greece 
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and Rome through scholarship. The romantic schools 
reverted to the literature and the arcliitecjture of 
feudalism. Classicism was essentially aristocTatic. 
Romanticism was revolutuniary ; but it drew its 
inspiration from sources no less aristocratic. Neither 
mode possesscMl finality, because neither corre- 
sponded to the cardinal phenomenon of the nine- 
teenth century, which is the advent of the peo])le. 
The })oint to which we have been brought by their 
conflict in the sphere of art ami letters is that a 
new mode of utterance, whi(di may bo t (Mined tlui 
Demo(*ratic, has been renden^d j>ossible. Idle shams 
of the edassieists, the spfisms of the romanticists, 
have alike to he abandoned. Ncdther on a mock 
rarnassus nor on a pasteboard illocksberg can the 
poets of the age now worship, d'ho artist walks 
the world at large lieiu'atli the ligiit of natural 
day. Despising nothing wliicdi the past can 
teach, rejecting notliing which the present oSers, 
he aims at manifesting what lie finds of licautiful 
aud striking in the outer and the inner worlds : 
secure the while that if he feels sincerely aud labours 
conscientiously, his work will lie of sterling vfilue, 
no matter what the style may be or what kind 
of subject has attracted him. 


II. 

This, speaking broadly, is the initial condition of 
Democratic Art : an art free in its choice of style, 

VOL. II. I) 
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free in its choice of subject ; an art which has 
recovered sobriety after the delirium of romantic 
revolution ; but which retains from that reactionary 
movement one precious principle — that nothing in 
nature or in man is unpoetical, if treated by a 
mind whieh feels its poetry and can interpret it. 

This, however, is only the beginning, the 
attitude, the opportunity of Democratic Art. 
There remains a graver question to be considered.. 
How shall the poet and the artist adjust tlicm- 
selvcs to what I have called the cardinal fact of 
our cpocli, to tlic advent of tlie people ? Classical 
and feudal art were essentially aristocratic. 
Modern classicism and romanticism were in a 
derivative sense aristocratic- also. The latter, it 
is true, brought certain aspects of the people into 
prominence. Ilut it did so hysterically, in a spirit 
of revolt, without clear intelligence of the altci'ed 
political and social conditions to which serious art 
must henceforth respond. 

Under these conditions an art for the people, 
of the people, seems imperatively demanded, unless 
art, including literature, shall relax its hold upon 
reality and subside into agreeable trifling. 

Up to the present moment there are but few 
signs of any vital resurrection of the spirit. Not 
only in Europe, but in America also, culture 
continues to be mainly reproductive and imita- 
tive. The conflict of romanticism with chissicism 
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liberated taste ; yet artists still baiullo. worn-out 
themes in the old fornial ways, without the 
earlier grasp upon them, without fervour of (*.on- 
viction, and without power to awake popular 
enthusiasm. 

III. 

So far as I am aware, only one living aiitlioi- 
ha.s approached this problem with a full sense of 
its present urgency and ultimate preponderatiee. 
I allude to Walt Whitman, whose whole life has' 
been employed in altempling to l;ij’ foundations 
for a new national literature. AVhatever we may 
think about Whitman’s actual performance, it is 
impossible to neglect his teaching i>r his pi;ictice, 
when we entertaiu the (piestion of De.mocratic. 
Art. For this reas<jn I propose to examine what he 
ha.s written directly and indirectly upon the topic. 

A short hut iircgnant essay, cnlithHl “ Demo- 
cratic Vistas,” contains the pith of Whitman’s 
theoretical opinions. It starts with a declaration 
of the author’s intention to use “the words 
America and Democracy ” as “ convcrtihhi tennis.” 
“'rhe United States,” he says, “are destined to 
surmount the gorgeous history of Feudalism, or 
else prove the mo.st tremendous failure of time.” 
Whitman points out that while America advances 
rapidly to a dominant jiosition in wealth and 
strength and all material qualities of national 
greatness, a literature corresponding to that 
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modern Democracy Avith which she is identified, 
has not as yet appeared. “ Feudalism, caste, the 
ecclesiastic traditions, though palpably retreating 
from political institutions, still hold essentially 
by their spirit, even in this country, entire 
possession of the most important fields, indeed 
the very subsoil of education and of social 
standards and litomtun.'.” From this proposition 
he adA'anccs to the assertion that “ Democracy- 
can never prove its(dl' beyond cavil until it founds 
and luxuriantly grows its own forms of arts, 
poems, schools, theology, disphuang all that exists 
or that has been produced anywhere in the past, 
under opposite inllucnces.” 

The claims hero atlvanccd for the ai't demanded 
by America and Democracy arc perhaps excessive. 
Yet Walt Whitman has to bo attended to when 
he writes upon tliis subject. “ He is Democracy,” 
said Thoreau, speaking of him. And his opinions, 
although audacious in the extreme, arc those of 
a powerful thinker as well as a sagacious observer. 

In the Old World we shall possibly find them 
only in part valuable ; since they arc specially 
uttered for the instruction of the United States. 
England, France, Spain, Germany, Italy, cannot 
be expected to break with their historical tradi- 
tions, and to discard all “ that has been produced 
anywhere in the past, under opposite conditions.” 
Whatever may be the triumph of Democracy in 
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Europe, this is requiring too muoh of nations born 
in the purple, and adorned with so many illustrious 
monuments of ancestral genius. It may also be 
doubted whether Whitman is wise in exhorting 
the miscellaneous ])opulation of North America to 
found a new culture which shall “displace all 
that exists.” 

The mental [»vogress of Immanity is not ciroc1,cd 
by abrui>t divisions and suddi-n flisloi-ations. Kv»uy 
process of change iiujtlics alisi>i])tion, blending, 
compromise, recombination. As in flu; case of a 
glacier, if movement imjilies fracture, it also involves 
regelation. The spirit. <tf an age. or race yiehls to 
that of its successor, but alndes within it stilt as 
an essential ingredient — a.-!.<umed, transfinined, and 
carried forwanl. Modern forces (‘volve themselves 
inside the sphere of men and manm rs, which have 
been shaped by influences derived fiom I’emotc an- 
tiquity. We are the cmnplex outcome of a tenfold 
mingled ancestry, not any portiioi of whi<;h has been, 
or can be, absolutely cast aside. To escape the 
fatality of hereditary transmission is liopehiss. No 
individual man can be wholly original, in tlie sense 
of being independent of his ju-ogenitors and pre- 
decessors. Far more impo.'sil)le is it for whole 
nations to fling themselves adrift from their moor- 
ings, or to construct an ideal world of culture 
corresponding to temporary conditions however 
urgent and imposing. The advent of the people, 
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paramount as it is in the experience of the nine- 
teenth century, will not revolutionise the laws 
which govern human society. Language, the in- 
strument of thought and the vehicle of utterance, 
remains an uncontrollable witness to the dependence 
of the present on the past. No one has been so 
insane as to pretend that odes and epics could be 
written in Volapuk."^' 

After making these deductions. Whitman's 
claim for a new start in culture deserves serious 
consideration. Democracy is a fact, the main fact, 
1 repeat it, of our e])och. It is more than a political 
phenomenon. It contains the germ of a religious 


* AVlutmaii himself seems willing to concede the point 
on which I have insisted in this paragraph. Tie' says, in an 
article on the “]*oetry of the Futun?” {Xorfh Ajnerican lie- 
rifAo^ Fohrnary, 1881 — why not included in his “November 
Houghs,” 1 know jiot) : “ I see that this world of the West, as 
part of all, fuses inseparably with the Fast, and with all, as 
time does — the ever new, yet old, old human race — ‘ the same 
subject continued,’ as the novels of our graudfathers had it for 
chapter-heads. If we are not to hospitably receive and complete 
the inaugurations of the old civilisations, and change their small 
scale to the largest, broadest scab*, what on earth are we fori” 
That is common sense. Here Wliitinan puts his position with 
regard to the innovatory and sn])erseding destiny of the United 
States in a reasonable light. Wishing to do him justice, I have 
quoted the ])assage ; although I am not aware that he has 
republished the article in which it occurs. It may appear in 
one of the many collections of his works in prose and verse with 
which I am unacquainted. At any rate, the essay ought to be 
read by students of AVhitman, for it is. full of fine things. 
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enthusiasm. If the modern world is destined to l)c 
remodelled by Democracy — and in some form or 
other this must happen — then what is applicable 
to Amcrh^a will in a large measure apply to Europe 
also. We need not accept the postulate that 
Democra<*y must prove itself beyond cavil by 
creating intellectual types which shall di-^plaee all 
that previously existed, ilut we may Ix^liovc that 
Democracy will and ought tt) [)rodu(*,(i arts and a 
literature <lillering in essential points from those 
of classieal anti(juity ami romantic feudalism. Wc 
may admit that (jineco-liomaii and nuMlimval ideals 
arc inadequate to the modern, dcmocu'atici, scien title 
stage upon which liumanily has definitely entered. 
We may even be so sanguine as to hope that this 
new phase of develoi)ment contains an ideality of 
its own, capable of contributing hitlierto unappre- 
hended sources of inspiration to the artist. 

This is tiic problem offen;d to investigation 
in my present essay. I wish to conshhjr it mainly 
from the point of view furnished hy WJiitmau's 
writings. 

TV. 

There are two aspects under which the problem 
of Democratic Art must be regarded. In the first 
place we have to ask what sort of art, including 
literature under this title, Dcmocrac.y requires. To 
this question Whitman, in his “Democratic Vistas,” 
gives an answer : turhid in expression, far from 
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lucid, but pregnant with sympathetic intelligence 
of the main issues. In the second place we have 
to ask what elements arc furnished to the artist 
by the people, which have not already been 
worked out in the classical and feudal forms and 
their derivatives. Whitman attempts to supply 
us with an ans\V(;r to this second question also, 
not in his speculative essays, but in the mass of 
imaginative compositions which he designates by 
the name of poems or notes for poems. His report 
upon both topics may be postponed for the nio- 
ment, while we revert to the revolution effected 
by the romantic movement of a hundred years 
ago. It behoves us to review the clearance of 
obsolete obstructions, and to survey the new 
ground gained, whereon our hopes are founded 
of a future reconstruction. 

Delivered from scholastic traditions regarding: 
style and the right subjects to be handled — 
delivered from pedantry and blind reactionary 
ferttour — delivered from dependence upon aristo- 
cratic and cccdcsiastical authority — sharing the 
emancipation of the intellect by modern science 
and the enfranchisement of the individual by new 
political conceptions — the artist is brought imme- 
diately face to face with the wonderful world of 
men and things he has to interpret and to recreate. 
The whole of nature, seen for the first time with 
sane eyes, the whole of humanity, liberated for the 
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first time from caste and class distinctions, invite 
his sympathy. Now dawns upon his mind the 
beauty, the divinity, which lies enfolded in the 
simplest folk, the comnione.st objects presented to 
his senses. He perceives the dignity of humble 
occupations, the grace inlierent in each kind of 
labour w’cll performed. Ho <li.scovera that love 
is a deity in the cottage no less than in king.s’ 
chiimbcrs; not with the supcrcilion.s eonde.sccnsion 
of Tas.so’3 “ Aminta ” or Gtiarini’s “ Pa.stor Fido,” 
but with a reverent recognition of the />/yr.sc«.s‘ c/ch.s* 
in the heart of every man and woman. In order 
to make Florizcl and Perdita charming, it is no 
longer necessary that tlniy .sintuld he prince and 
princess in disguise; nor need the tale of “Daphnis 
and Chloe” now be written with that lame con- 
clusion of lost children restored to wealthy high- 
born parents. Heroism stops forth from tlie tent 
of Achilles ; chivalry dc.scends from tlic arm-gaunt 
charger of the knight; loyalty is .seen to be no 
mere devotion to a dynasty ; pa.ssiouate friendship 
quits the brotherhood of Pylades and the dear 
embraces of Peirithous. None of these high 
virtues are lost to us. On the contrary, we find 
them everywhere. They are brought within reach, 
instead of being relegated to some remote region 
in the past, or deemed the special property of 
privileged classes. The engine-driver steering 
ids train at night over perilous viaducts, the life- 
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boat man, tlic mem])cr of a fire-brigade assailing 
houses toppling to their ruin among flames ; these 
are found to lie no less lieroic than Theseus grappling 
the Minotaur in Cretan labyrinths. And so it is 
with the chivalrous respect for womanhood and 
weakness, with loyal self-dedication to a principle 
or cause, with comradeship uniting men in brother- 
hood, with passion fit for tragedy, with beauty 
.shcddinii lijjjht from heaven on human habitations. 
They were thouglit to <lwell far off in antique 
fable or dim medineval legend. They appeared to 
our fancy clad in glittering armour, plumed and 
spurred, surrounded with the aureole of noble birth. 
AVe now behold them at our house-doors, in the 
streets and fields around us. Conversely, our eyes 
are no longer shut to the sordidness and baseness 
which royal palaces and princely hearts may harbour 
— to the meanness of the Court, of the Valois, 
to the vulgarity of the Court of diaries II., to the 
vile tone of a rriuce Regent, to the dishonour, 
dishonesty, and disloyalty toward women which 
have always, more or less, prevailed in so-called 
good society. 

This extended recognition of the noble and 
the lovely qualities in human life, the qualities 
upon Avhich pure art must seize, is due partially to 
what wo call democracy. Rut it implies something 
more than that wortl is commonly supposed to 
denote — a new and more deeply religious way of 
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looking at mankind, a gradual triumph after so 
many conturios of the spirit, wliicli is Christ’s, aii 
enlarged faculty fur juon ing helow externals and 
appearances to tlic trutli and essoiuie of things. 
God, the divine, is recognised as immanent in 
nature, and in the soul and hody of humanity ; 
not external to these things, not conceived of as 
creative Irom outside, or as incarnated in any single 
personage, but as all-jn-rvasive, all-constitutive, 
everywhere and in all. ’I'hat is the democratic 
philosophy; and science has contributed in no 
small measure to produce it. 

JMeanwhile, wc need not preach th(^ abandon- 
ment of higli time-honoured themes. Why should 
we seek to break tlie links which bind us to the 
best of that far pa.st from wliich we. came ? Achilles 
has not coJised to be a lit subject for poem orsbitue, 
because wc discern heroism in an (uigine-driver. 
Lovely knights and Flora Macdonald, Feirithous 
and Pylades, King Co])hetua and Ihird Helen, 
abide with all the lustre of tlnur strcjigth, and 
grace, and cliarm. They have lost nothing because 
others have gained — because w(‘. now ac knowledge 
that the chivalry, the loyalty, the comradeship, 
the love, the pathos, wdjich marie their st.rjrics 
admirable, are sharerl by living men ami women, 
whose names have not been sounderl through fame’s 
silver trumpet. 

T liave hitherto touched but lightly upon the 
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extension of the sphere of beauty which may be 
expected from Democ.iath; Art. Through it we 
shall be led to discover the infinite varieties of 
lovely form which belong peculiarly to the people. 
Caste and higli birth have no monopoly of physical 
comeliness. It may even be maintained that social 
conditions render it impossible for them to display 
more than a somewhat limited range of beauty. 
Goethe, I think, defined good society as that which 
furnished no material for poetry. We might apply 
this paradox to plastic art, and say that polished 
gentlemen and ladies do not furnish the best 
materials for sc^ulplurc and painting. How hardly 
shall they who wear evening clothes and ball-dresses 
(Miter into the kingdom of art ! There is a eharac- 
teristu; beauty in each several kind of diurnal 
service, which waits to be elucidated. The superb 
poise of the mower, as he swings his scythe; the 
mus(des of the blacksmith, bent for an unerring 
stroke upon the anvil ; the bowed form of the 
reaper, with belt tightened round his loins; the 
thresher’s arm uplifted, while he swings the flail ; 
the elasticity of otirsmen rising from their strain 
against the wave ; the jockey’s grip across his 
saddle ; the mountaineer’s slow, swinging stride ; 
the girl at the spinning-wheel, or carrying the 
water-bucket on her head, or hanging linen on the 
line, or busied with her china-closet : in each and 
every motive of this kind — and the list might be 
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indefinitely prolonged, for «ll trades and occu- 
pations have some distinguishing poculi.arity — there 
appears a specific note of grace inalienable from 
the work pcrhjnucd. 'i’he art ists of ]n’evious ages 
did not wholly neglect this truth. Indeed, they 
were eager to avail tlicmselves of picturesque sug- 
gestions on the lines licrc indicated. Yet they 
used these motives niiiiniy as adjuncts to themes 
of greater moment, and suliordinatcd them to what 
was deemed some lofii(T .subject. Consequently, 
these aspects of lift! did not rcc(>ive tlie attention 
they deserve ; and the stores of beauty inherent 
iu human industrii-s have been f)nly 2»artially 
develoiied. It is the business of Democratic Art 
to unfold them fully. 'I'lic time has c.oine when 
the noble and beautiful qualities of the people 
demand a prominent jdace among worthy artistic 
motives. 

An arduous task lies before the arts, if they arc 
to bring themselves into jiroper relation with the 
people ; not, as is vulgarly supposed, bticause the 
people will debase their standard, but because it 
will be hard for them to express the rc.al dignity, 
and to satisfy the keen perceptions and the pure 
taste of the people. 

There is a danger lest the solution of this 
problem should suffer from being apj)roachcd too 
consciously. What we want i.s simplicity, emotional 
directness, open-mindedness, intelligent sympathy, 
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keen and yet reverent curiosity, the scientific com- 
bined with the religious attitude toward fact. It 
will not do to be doctrinaire or didactic. Patronage 

O 

and condescension arc the worst of evils here. The 
spirit of Count Tolstoi, if tliat could descend in 
some new Pentecost, world prepare the world for 
Democratic Art. 

Above all things, the middle-class conception 
of life must be transcended. Decency, comfort, 
sobriety, maintenance of appearances, gradual pro- 
gression up a social ladder wliie.h is scaled by tenths 
of inches, the chapel or the church, the gig or the 
barouche, the growing balance at one’s bankers, the 
addition of esquire to our name or of a red rosette 
to our button-hole, the firm resolve to keep well 
abreast Avith next-door neighbours, if not ahead of 
them, in business and respectability — all these 
things, which characterise the middle-class man 
wherever he appears, arc good in their way. It 
were well that the people should incorporate these 
virtues. But there arc corresponding defects in 
the houvgco'me which have to be steadily rejected 
— an unwillingness to fraternise, an incapacity for 
comradeship, a habit of looking down on so-called 
inferiors, a contempt for hand-labour, a confusion of 
morality with prejudice and formula, a tendency to 
stifle religion in the gas of dogmas and dissenting 
shibboleths, an obstinate insensibility to ideas. 
Snobbery and Pharisaism, in one ^ form or another. 
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taint the middle-class to its core. Self-righteous- 
ness, and personal egotism, and ostrich-fear corrode 
it. We need to deliver our souls from these be- 
setting sins, and to rise above them into more 
ethereal atinos[)here. 'riie man of hitters, the 
artist, who would fain prove himself adcciuate to 
Demo(iracy in its nobh‘st scns(», must emerge from 
earthy vapours of complacent self, and artificial 
circumstances, and d(‘caying l\‘iulalism. It is liis 
privilege to Ik* iWc, and to rt'j)rcsciit freedom. It 
is his function to find a voict*, a inodes of utt<uanco, 
an ideal of form, wlii(*h shall be on a i)ar with 
nature <leliv(‘n;d from unseieiiiilie canons f)f in- 
tcr2)retation, and with mankind delivertMl from 
obsolescent class distinctions. 


V. 

Whitman offers enormous dilliculties to the 
critic who wishes to deal fairly with him. The 
grotesqueuess of his language ami the uncouth 
structure of his sentences render it almost im- 
possible to do justice to tlie breadth of his thought 
and the sublimity of his iniagi nation, lie ought 
to be taken in large draughts, to be lived with in 
long solitudes. His peculiar mode of utterance suders 
cruelly by quotation. Yet it is needful to extract 
his very words, in order to escape from the vague- 
ness of a summary. 

The inscription placed upon tlie forefront of 
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“ Leaves of Grass ” contains this phrase : “ I speak 
the word of the modern, the word en-MASSE.” 
What this word means for Whitman is expressed 
at large throughout his writings. We might throw 
light upon it from the following passage : * 

I speak the pass word primeval — I give the sign of democracy ; 
By GckI ! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the game terms. 

Til us Democracy implies the absolute equality 
of heritage possessed by every man and woman in 
the good and evil of this life. It also involves the 
conception tliat there is nothing beautiful or noble 
which may not bo discovered in the simplest human 
being. As regards physical structure : t 

Whoever you are. 1 how superb and how divine is your body, hr 
any part of it. 

As reguds emotion aud passions which throb 
Sind pulsate in the individual : ;{; 

Wherever the human heart heats with terrible throes out of its 
ribs. 

“ Whoever ” and “ wherever ” are the emphatic 
words in these quotsitious. The human body in 
itself is august ; the heart has tragedy implicit in 
its life-beat.s. It does not signify whose body, or 

* “Walt Whitman,” 24. I quote from the New York edition 
of 1867, being unable to follow the changes in subsequent re- 
issues of Whitman’s works. 

t Starting from “Paumanok,” 14. 

; “Walt Whitman,” 33. 
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whose licart. Hero, tlicrc, aiul evcrywlicro, the 
seeing eye finds majesty, the sonlieiit iiitolligcnce 
detects the stutT of dnnn.i. , 

< The same principle isapj)li(.*d to tlie, wliolo sjdicre 
of nature, i^liraelcs need not he sought in special 
occurrences, in jdieiuumuia which startle us out of 
our onlinary way of regarding llu^ universe : * 

To mo, ovory Iiour of tlio light ami dark is a miracle, 

Kvory inch of s[)iico is a miracle, 

Every square yarel of the surfa<‘o of llio earth is spreatl witli the 
same. 

Every cubic foot of the interior swarms with the same ; 

Every spear of grass- the frames, limbs, organs of men and 
women, and all that concem them, 

All these to me arc unsi»eakable miraeh*.M. 

At this point science shakers hands with the d(nuo- 
cratic hhuxl. W(' are. not forced to gaze, npfui 
the starry heavens, or to sluiddcn- at islnaids over- 
whelmed by volcanic, throes, in ord(‘r to s[)y out 
the marvellous. Wonders are always present in 
the material worhl, as in tlie spiritual :t 

A morning-glory at my window aatisties mo mr)re than tin*, 
metaphysics of hooks. 

The heroic lies within onr reach, if we I)ut stretclj • 
a finger forth to touch it : I 

Lads ahold of fire-onginea and hook-and-laJdor ropes no less to 
mo than the Gods of the antique wars ; 

Minding their voices peal through tlio crash of destruction, 

Their brawny limbs passing safe over charred latlis — their white 

foreheads whole and unhurt out of the flames. 



* “Miracles.” t “ Walt Whitman,” 154. J Ibid., 41. 
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Whitman expels miracles from the region of 
mysticism, only to find a deeper mysticism in the 
world of which lie forms a part, and miracles in 
commonplace occurrences. He dethrones the gods 
of old paiitlieons, because he secs God everywhere 
around him. He discrowns tlie heroes of myth 
and romance ; but greets their like again among 
his living comrades. What is near to his side, 
beneath his feet, upon the trees around him, in 
the men and women he consorts with, bcai*s com- 
parison with things far off and rarities imagined : 

1 holiiivo a loaf of grass is no loss than the journey-work of 
the stars. . . 

And tlie running blackberry would adorn the parlours of 
heaven. . . 

And 1 could como every aftcuaioon of rny life to look at the 
fariuofs girl boiling her iron toa-kettlo and baking short- 
cake. 

It is the faculty of the seer, of one who has under- 
stood the woiuh*r of tlie world, whose eyes pierce 
below the snrfa(‘e, to recognise divinity in all that 
lives and breathes upon our planet :t 

Painters have painted their swarming groups, and the centre 
liguro of Jill ; 

From the head of the centre figure spreading a nimbus of 
gold-coloured light ; 

Put I paint myriads of heads, but paint no head without its 
nimbus of goM-coloured light ; 

From my hand, from the brain of every man and woman it 
streams, eflfulgently flowing for ever. 


* ** Walt Whitman,” 31. t “ Leaves of Grass,” 4. 
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Pursuing this line of thonglit into the region of 
plastic art, we find tlie elcnuMits of dignity and 
beauty aiiparent in all forms of sane and healthy 
mauhooil : * 


Tlio oxprossion of tho faco halkn account ; 

15ut tho expression of a woll-niadc man a^ipears not only in his 
facfi, 

It is in liis liinlis aiul joints also, it is curiously in tlio joints of 
his hips an»l wrists ; 

It is in his walk, the carriage of liis neck, the ilex of liis waist 
and knees — dress does not hide him ; 

The strong, sweet, supple tpiality he has, strikes through the 
cotton anti flannel, 

To SCO him pass conveys as much as tlnj best ]>oom, perhaps 
more ; 

^'ou linger to see his hack, ami the hack of his nock ami 
shoulder-sit Ic. 

Minor p;issng(j3 from Whitniuu’s writings might 
1)6 culled in plenty, which illustrate these general 
principles. He is peculiarly rich in subjects indi- 
cated for the sculptnr or the painter, glowing with 
his owm religious sense of beauty inherent in the 
simplest folk : t 

The beauty of all adventurous and daring persons, 

Tho beauty of wood-boys and wood-men, with their clear, 
untrimmed faces. 


♦ “ I sing tho Body Electric,” 2. 

t “ Song of the Broad Axe,” 3 ; “ Walt Whitman,” 33 ; 
ibid., 13. 
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Coming home vrith the silent and dark-chcokcd bush-boy — 
riding behind him at the drape of the day. 


The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses— the block 
sways imilemcath on its tied-over chain ; 

The negro that drives the dray of the stone-}'ard — steady and 
tall ho stands, poised on one leg on the string-piece ; 
rlis blue shirt exposes his ample nock and breast, and loosens 
over his hip-hand ; 

His glance is calm and commanding — ho tosses the slouch of 
his hat away from his forehead ; 

The sun falls on his crispy hair and moustache — falls on the 
hlack of his polished and perfect limbs. 

Detached from their context, the paragraphs 
which 1 have quoted suffer from apparent crudity 
and paradox. It is only by absorbing Whitman’s 
poems in copious draughts, as I Itavc said, by 
submitting to his mamier and sympathising with 
his mood, that a conception can bo formed of the 
wealth with which he scatters plastic suggestions, 
and of the precision with which he notes down 
line and colour. 

The essence of Democratic Art, so far as 
Whitman helps us to understand it, has been 
sufficiently indicated. The divine in nature and 
humanity is everywhere, if we can penetrate the 
husk of commonpliico and reach the poetry of 
things. There arc, indeed, degrees in its manifesta- 
tion. Special revelations, as in the life of Buddha 
or of Christ for instance, do not rank in the same 
class with the “ ever recurring miracle of the sun- 
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rise/’ Tlie lieroisin of an engiiie-<li*ivei\ porforminjr 
liis duty, has not exai-tly the same moral quality, 
the same complexity of spiritual foices iu ])liiy 
toj^etluT at one moment, as the self-dedic'alion 
of Menoikens for the welfare (»f his native city, 
or the ohlation <»f their lives hy (’ratinus and 
Aristojlemus in order to save Athens from a god- 
sent ])lague. 

The [)ion(‘(‘rof Dennx'iat i<‘ Art wishes mainly to 
remind the world that, our (‘ves hav(‘. too loim been 
blinded to one cardinal Iriilli — the irulh that 
virtues and bcniuties, wh('rev<*r found, an*, of like*, 
quality, aJid tlH*ir essence, etpialiy divine. Whilman 
insists q)on this trutli in a passage, whieJi sounds 
[)arado (‘al, Imt the grotesqneness of which is 
calculated to arouse intelligeiiee : 

Tlirco scytlics at liarvost whizzing in a row from tlirce lusty 
angols with sljirts Ijaggcd out at th'ur waists ; 

The snag-toothed hostler, with rod liuir, rcdooniing nins past 
and to come, 

Selling all ho possesses, travelling on fo(d to fee lawyers for his 
brother, and sit by him while he is tried for forgery. 

I'hc rcsplciifloiit manhood of MicliaoJ, Guhriel, 
Raplmel, “ 8tiirre«l from Jeliovali’.s i^oj-geous ar- 
moury,” is of like (piality witli that of the 
three reapers. Do what Ave will, tjur imagination 
eannot transcend the stalwart strength of thews 
and sinews. We can clothe this strength with 

* “Walt Whitman," 41. 
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grace, gift it with ethereal charm, inspire it with 
ideal fancy, wrap it around in religious mystery. 
But the beautiful, strong l)ody of the man remains 
the central ftict for art. In like manner, the spirit 
of Christ revives in the poor, ugly drudge, “ despised 
and I'l'jected of mtai,” like Paul, “of presence weak, 
of speech contemptible,” who devotes his substance 
and his time to support and, if possible, to save an 
erring brother. 

This piercing through gauds and trimmings, 
this unmasking and unbaring of appearances, this 
recognition of divhiity in all things, is tl^e. isceret 
of Democratic Art. It is not altogether different 
from what Jesus meant when he saiil : “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to one of the least of these, ye 
do it unto me.” Nor docs the supreme doctrine 
of redemption through sclf-sacrifi(;e and suffering 
lose in significance if we extend it from One, 
imagined a pitiful an<l condescending God, to all 
who for a worthy cause have endured humiliation, 
pain, an agoni.sing death. Not to make Christ less, 
but to make him the chief of a multitude, the type 
and symbol of triumphant heroism, do we think of 
the thousands who have died on battle-fields, in 
torture-ehambei*s, at the stake, from lingering 
misery, as expiators and redeemers, in whom the 
lamp of the divine spirit shines clearly for those 
who have the eyes to see. 
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VI. 

The most perplexing l)ran(;h of our in«iuiiy has 
to be affronted, when we ask the, (jucstion ; What 
kind of literature and art is ilcniandod by De- 
mocracy 1 How i.s Art lo prove its power by 
satislying the needs and moral asj)iratioiis of the 
people who arti sovereign in a democratic age ? 

The conditions under which art exists at the 
present time render a satisfactory answer to this 
e[Ucstion well-nigh impossible. In the past epochs, 
(jlreek, ■Medimval, Italian, Elizabethan, J.ouis XIV., 
I’ersian, Japanese, tlu; arts had a certain un- 
conscious and .spontaneous with the nations 

which begat them, and with the central life-force, of 
those nations at the nmnient of their llotirishing. 
Whether that central energy was aristocratic, as in 
Hella.s ; or monarchic, as in France ; or religious, 
as in medimval Europe ; or intellectual, as 
in Renaissance Italy ; or national, as in Eliza- 
bethan England ; or widely diffused like a fine 
gust of popular iutelligeuce, as in Japan ; signified 
comparatively little. Art cxpre.sscd what the 
people had of noblest and sincerest. and wiis 
appreciated by the people. No abrupt division 
separated the nation from the [)octs who gave a 
voice to the nation. The case is altered now. On 
the one hand we have huge uncultivated popu- 
lations, trained to mechanical industries and money*- 
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making, aggregated in unwieldy cities or distributed 
over vast tracts of imperfectly subdued territory, 
composed of lietcrogencous racial elements, the 
colluvies omnium gentium,, reduced by commerce 
and science and politics to a complex of shrewdly- 
acting, keculy-trallickiug, dumbly-thinking per- 
sonalities, bound together by superficnal education 
in the comm(*iiest rudiments of knowledge, without 
strpug national notes of diUcrencc, and without any 
specific bias toward a particular form of self-ex- 
pression. On the other hand we have cosmopolitan 
men of letters, ])oets, painters, sculptors, architects, 
living for the most part upon the traditions of the 
past, working those up into new shapes of beauty 
with power and subtlety, but taking no direct 
hold on the masses, of whom they are contentedly 
ignorant, manifesting in no region of the world a 
marked national typo of utterance, embodying no 
religion in their work, destined apparently to be- 
queath to the future an image of the nineteenth 
century in its f:onfused 'J'itanic energy, diffused 
culture, and meutal chaos. 

Is Democratic Art possible in these circum- 
stances? Can we hope that the men who write 
poems, paint pictures, carve statues, shall enter once 
again into vital rapport with the people who compose 
the nations — the people who are now so far more 
puissant and important than they ever w'ere before 
ih the world's history ? Is there to be any place 
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for art in the real life of tin? future ? Or are we 
Jibout to realise the droaiu of Dupoiil. iii l)e 
Musset’s satirical dialogue ? 

*^ur «l»‘ux r.iydiis J.c ft*r un clMiiain 

1)« Paris a Pi'kiii’^ i*«*iiulra ina iv|»ul)lii|iui. 

La, cent |>cu])los tUvers, cdiifinulaiit leiir jargnii, 

Pen»nt une Label (run colossal Ava^nui. 

La, (1(* sa rout* cn fcii \o. e«)^'lie Inniianitairo 
I 'sera jiiSiiii’aiix o.s les nniscl»‘.s de la tern?. 

Dll liaut (If cf. vaissf.ni I«*s h(Uinm‘s stii)»r*faits • 
iSe vernjnt nicr de clioux i.L d«i navels. 

L«} iikjihIi; seia |>ro|u*(‘ et ift (tonnne une I'eiielb* ; 
J/hunianitaire.rie (‘ii fera sa vrariielle, 

Kt le ^lobe las/*, sans barbe ni elieveux, 

Coiniuo un grand jiutircjn nndeia dans les eieux. 

In a word, do tlio pi*o|il<.*, in this <lcino<Talic 
jigc, possess qualities wliieli are t a[)al)le. of evokinf; 
a great art IVorn tlie syiupalliy of iik'ii of genius? 
Or is art destined to suli.'ide Iowan’ and lower into 
a kiud of Byzantine decrepitude, as the toy of a 
so-callcd cultivated minority ? 

It is questionable whether Whitnnni will help 
us to see light in these jierplexities. Vet he has a 
burning belief in Demoeracy ; and what is more, 
be is one of the very few great write.rs now alive 
who was born among the people, who h.ns lived 
with the people, wdio undcrstamls and loves them 
thoroughly, and who dedicated his healtli and 
energies to their service in a time of overwhelming 
national anxiety. * 
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VII. 

Whitman is firmly persuaded that the real 
greatness of a nation or an epoch has never been, 
and can never be, tested by material prosperity. 
The wealth and strength, the mechanical industries, 
the expansive vigour, the superabundant population 
of a state, constitute its body only. These will 
impose u])ou the world, control the present, and be 
a fact to reckon with for many generations. Yet 
these must eventually pass away, and sink into 
oblivion, unless the race attains to consciousness 
and noble spiritual life. Literature and art 
compose the soul which informs that colossal body 
with vitality, and which will continue to exist 
after the material forces of the race have crundded 
into nothingness. Hellas lives ideally in Homer, 
Pheidia.®, yKschylus ; Israel, in the Prophets and 
the Psalms ; the JMiddle Ages, in Dante ; 
Feudalism, in Shakespeare. Put where is Phoouicia, 
where is Carthage ? Nothing survives to symbolise 
their greatness, beeau.se they lacked ideas and ideal 
utterance. 

In America, Whitman finds the material condi- 
tions of a puissant nation ; but he does not find 
the spirit of a nation. The body is there, growing 
larger and grander every day, for ever acquiring 
fresh equipments and more powerful appliances. 
Meanwhile the soul, the ideality of .art and litera- 
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ture, commensurate with this gigantic frame, is 
wanting. 

Vi(?wc<I, to-ilav, from .*i point of \w\v suiruMontly over- 
archiio.;, tlio prohlmn of huiiiaiiilv all over tlio civilisoil wurlil 
is social aiul religious, aiul is to bo liiially met ami treated by 
literature. T/tr pn'f.4 f/tf •liriih’ hhrutit.^ raturn* 

Never was anythin^^ mon* waiiti**! than, to-day, and here in 
The Stilt (‘s, the poc^t of tin* modern is wante»l, m* the 
literatus of the modern. t 

Wluit in our ivli<fioii ? lio asks. "A lot of 
churches, sects, etc,, tin! most dismal phantasms 
I know, usurp the name of rclisfion.” 

What is our national prosperity ? “'J'lic. ma^d- 
cian’s serpent in tiu! fahic ate up all the other 
serpents ; and moncy-niaking is mir nia^ieian’s 
serpent, remaining to-day solo master of the, In ld.” 

What does our huge material eApaiisioii amount 
to ? “ It is as if we were somehow being en- 

dowed with a vast and more and m(ue thoroughly 
appointed body, and then left with little or no 
soul.” 

What are our cities? “A sort of dry and 
flat Sahara appears — these cities, crowded with 
petty grotesques, malhn'raatioiis, phantoms, play- 
ing meaningless antics.” 

* These, and all other italies, are mine ; intended to direct 
attention to the main points, as I conceive them, in my 
quotations from AVhitman. 

t This and the following extracts are taken from “ Democratic 
Vistas.” 
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What is our boasted culture ? “ Do you term 

that perpetual, pistarcen, paste-pot work American 
art, American drama, taste, verse ? ” Instead of 
poets corresponding to the pitch and vigour of 
the race, he sees “a parcel of dandies and ennuyees, 
dapper little gentlemen from abroad, who Hood 
us with their thin sentiment of parlours, parasols, 
l^iano-songs, tinlvliiig rhymes, the five hundredth 
importation, or whimpering and crying alrout some- 
thing, chasing one aborted conceit after another, 
and for ever occujhed in dyspeptic amours wdth 
dyspeptic women.” 

After this fashion, with siiperfiuous reiteration, 
jind considerable asperity. Whitman pours forth 
his deep-felt conviction of America’s spiritual 
inadequacy. 

But what docs he demand in lieu of those 
“ most dismal phantasms, which usurp the name 
of religion ; ” in lieu of “ the magician’s serpent, 
money-making in lieu of the “Sahara of frivolous 
and petty cities ; ” in lieu of “ paste-pot work,” 
and “ dapper little gentlemen,” and “ tinkling 
rhymes,” and “ dyspeptic amours ” ? Democracy 
in the cradle, in its stronghold, as it seems, is 
infected with these congenital diseases. Let us 

* “Dyspeptic amours with dyspeptic women,” is a fine motto 
for the American society novel. So is anotlier of AVhitman’s 
phrases: “The sly setteo and the adulterous, unwholesome 
couple,” for the modern French novel. 
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attempt to analyse wliat l>c proposes, ami liow 
he thinks the vital forces of the future are, to be 
developed. 

Whitman maintains that the cardinal elements 
of national groatnos.s are rohu.st character, inde- 
pendent personality, sincere r(;ligiousne.ss. Ho 
contends that the democratic idea, ]>ruj)erly gras])ed 
and systematically applied to conduct, will suflit’.e 
to recon.stitute soch-ty ujxm a .sound ba.sis, and to 
supply the modern nations witli the iileality they 
lack. 

Of all this, aihl lamcnlahlt! ronilitions, t<» hn*atho into 
thoni tho hivatli rcoiiitoralivo of sain* and ln*roia lilV, I sa}^ a 
now fouiidetl litt*ratur<‘, not incicly to fopy and refirat existing 
surfaces, or pandiT to what is oalI(‘(l taslt* --not only to ainusa, 
pass away tirno, cflohrato tin*, hoautiful, tin; rnlincd, tho past, 
or exhibit technical, rhythmic, or ^ranimaUcal th*xtcrity — hut a 
f Herat iirf mnh'rttjinfj tiff\ ntitjiou:^^ nifh scirnre^ 

hanttlhiij the rttnu nti^ anH furrex /rffh rtnnjiftrnt Irurtitnfj 

anit trainiivj nuni — and, as prrhaps tlic most j)rc« ioiis of its 
results, achieving the redumption of \voman out of those 
incredible holds and webs of silliness, rnilliinTy, arnl every 
kind of dyspeptic depletion — and thus insuring to "J lni States 
a strong and sweet female race, a Tima of perfect motJiera — is 
what is needed. 

In culture, as it at present exists, the forces 
arc alien and antagonistic to Democracy. Thercfoie 
Whitman attacks it vigorously in a long polemical 
argument : 

Dominion strong is tho iMjdg’s ; dominion stronger is the 
mimTs, What has filled, and filla to-day our intellect, our 
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fancy, furnishing the standards therein, is yet foreign. The 
great poems — Shakespeare included — are poisonous to the idea 
of the pride and dignity of the common people, the life-blood of 
Democracy. Tlie models of our literature, as we get it from 
other lands, ultramarine, have had their birth in courts, and 
basked and grown in castle sunshine ; all smells of princes* 
favours. Of Avorkers of a certain sort, we have, indeed, plenty, 
contributing after tlioir kind ; many elegant, many learned, all 
complacent. Lut, touched by the national tost, or tried by 
the standards of Democratic personality, they wither to ashes. 
I say I have not scon a single writer, artist, lecturer, or what 
not, that has confronted the voiceless, but ever erect and active, 
pervading, underlying will and typic aspiration of the land, in 
a spirit kindred to itself. 

Culture is good enough in its way ; but it is 
not what forms a manly personality, a sound and 
simple faith. “As now taught, accepted,' and 
carried out, are not the processes of culture rapidly 
creating a class of snpercilmts infidels, who believe 
in nothing ? Shall a man lose himself in countless 
masses of adjustments, and be so shaped with 
reference to this, that, and the other, that the 
simply good and healthy, and brave parts of him 
are reduced and chipped away, like the bordering 
of box in a garden ? You can cultivate com, 
and roses, and orchards; but who shall cultivate 
the primeval forests, the mountain peaks, the ocean, 
and the tumbling gorgeousness of the clouds ? 
Lastly — is the readily given reply that culture only 
seeks to help, systematise, and put in attitude the 
elements of fertility and power, a conclusive reply ? ” 
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The on]y culture useful to Democracy is bouml to 
aim less at polish aiul refinement of taste than 
at the bracing of character. ‘‘ It must have for its 
.spinal meaning the formation of tiipienl persomtfifji 
of character, elifihle to the uses of the hitjh aivraije. 
of men — and not restricted by «;ondition.s ineligil>l(5 
to the masses. The best c.ulture will always he 
that of the manly and courageous instincts, and 
loving perceptions, and of self-respe<;t.” 

Since you cannot cultivate the primeval forests, 
and so forth, you must study ami assimilate them. 
Since the people do not need to be relined in 
taste, but to be braced in character, you must 
]ienetrat(! their character and reprodme it in 
ideal conceptions. The right formative inlluencca 
for modern literature ami art have therefore 
to be sought in the people themselves; in 
the principles of iudcpcmleiice and enuality, of 
freedom, brotherhood, and coinradeshij), which are 
iidierent in Democracy, and by right of which 
Democracy enfolds a religious ideal comparable to 
the spiritual liberty of the Gospel, 

Did you, too, O fricrul, siippo.sc J)(;mocra(;y w.is only for cl<‘c- 
tioiis, for politics, or for ;i [birty name i 1 f-.iy Drinorruay h only 
of use there that it may pas.s on and come to its flower and fruits 
iu manners, in the hi^'hest forms of interaction betwet-n nn*n, 
and their beliefs — in Religion, Literature, colleges, and schools — 
Democracy in all public and private life, and in the Army and 
Navy. I have intimated that, as a paramount scheme, it Ini.s 
yet few or no full realisers and believers. 1 do not see, cither, 
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that it owes any serious tlianks to noted propagandists or 
champions, or has been essentially helped, though often harmed 
by them. ... It is not yet, there or anywhere, the fully 
received, the fervid, the absolute faith. I submit, therefore, 
that the fruition of Democracy on aught like a grand scale, 
resides altogether in the future. 

IVIeaiiwIiile, for those who believe that national 
greatness can only be tested by the spirit which a 
people manifests, it remains to fix attention firmly 
on the permanent and indestructible significance of 
arts and letters : 


The literature, songs, a\sthetics, etc., of a country arp of 
importance prinripaltij hecaf/se ihcij furnish the materials and 
smjgestious of personal it n for the women and men of that countri/^ 
and enforce them in a thousand effective ways. 

But what has culture, as yet, done to strengthen 
the personality of the millions of America? 

When I mix witli these interminable swarms of alert turbu- 
lent, good-natured, independent citizens, mechanics, clerks, 
young persons — at the idea of this mass of men, so fresh and free, 
so loving and so proud, a singular awe falls upon me. I feel, 
with dejection and amaKoment, that among our geniuses and 
talented writers or speakers, few or none have yet really spoken 
to this people, or created a single image-making work that 
could bo called for them — or absorbed the central spirit and the 
idiosyncrasies which are theirs, and which, thus, in highest 
ranges, so far remain entirely uncelebrated, unexpressed. 

Yet I have dreamed, merged in that hidden-tangled 
problem of our fate, whose long unravelling stretches mysteriously 
through time — dreamed out, portrayed, hinted already — a little 
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or a largovbaU'l — a IuthI of bravi'an'l tnii\ \ni]>ro(.'L'«lonlotl Vf* — 
armcti ari'l o juipp*'*! at ovory point — th** soparatnl, it 

may be, by <liHV*rent (late.'< ami state-s or novtb, ov I'Mst, 

or w(?st — Paeilic or Allantic -a year, a reiiturv here, ami otiirr 
conturio.s tlu*iv — but always one, (‘oiupad in rouI, consciciuo 
conserving, (Jod-iniuiliMting, iii'^pired ai:liievers, not only in 
Literature, tlie art, but ae.bievers in all art — a new, 

nmlying oribn*, dynasty, from au'e t<» ngi* Iransmitlcd - a b;nid, 
a class, at least as iit to cope with current y«'ars, otir dangers, 
iiooils, as those who, for tlji-ir tinn*s, <•) wcdl, in annour or in 
cowl, iijdudd and made illnsfrions, Die feinlal, priestly WnrM. 
To olfset chivalry, indeed, those vamfuishecl ronntless knights, 
and the old altars, aldu-ys, all their priests, ages and st lings of 
ages, a knightlicu* and inon* saered eaus(» to-da}' djunamL, and 
.shall .sui»ply, in a New World, to larger, grainier work, nion* than 
the counterpart and tally of them. 


vni. 

So far [ havi*. fulldwcil Wliiliiiaii in liis ]>olcini<' 
against tin’ culture of his country and tliis ccnlury. 
Many of his prophetic utterances will appear inap- 
plicable to Europe. Vet Democracy, whether we, 
like it or not, has to be fac<;d and aceepte<l in the 
Old jiS well as the New World, llcn^, therefore, as 
acro.S3 the Atlantic, Democracy is hound to prodinre 
an ideal of its own, or to “prove the most tre- 
mendous failure of time.” Here, as there, “long 
enough have the pcojdo been listening to poems in 
which common humanity, deferential, bends low, 
humiliated, acknowledging superiors.” And yet, 
here, as there, the people have arrived at empire. 

VOL. IL *■ 
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It is no longer possible to apostrophise them in the 
words of Campanclla s famous sonnet : 

Tlio people is a hoast of minldy brain 

That knows not its own strcnj'th, ami therefore stands 
Loaded with wood and stone ; the powerless hands 
Of a mere child "iiide it with bit and rein : 

One kick woiiM be enough to break the chain ; 

lliit the boast hjars, and what the child demands 
It does ; nor its own terror understands, 

Confused and stupefied hy bugbears vain. 

Most wonderful ! wuth its own band it ties 

And f'apjs itself — ^ives itself death and Avar 
For pouee dob'd <nit by kiuj's from its oAvn store. 

Its own are all thinc^s betwecui earth and heaven ; 

Hut tliis it knows not; and if one arise 
To toll this truth, it kills him unforgiven. 

Ill Europe, again, as in America, the founts of 
earlier inspiration arc failing. Classical antiquity 
and romance cannot supply poreimial nutriment 
for modern art. I'hc literary revolution which I 
descrihed at the hcginiiiiig of this essay, dethroned 
those elder deities and threw the sanctuary of the 
spirit open. Scieiuie, the sister of Democracy, 
brings man face to face with nature, and with Gcd 
in nature. A more ethereal spirituality than has 
yet been dreamed of begins to penetrate our con- 
ceptions of the univer.se, of law, of duty, of human 
rights and destinies. Art and literature, if they 
arc to hold their own, must adapt themselves to 
these altered conditions. They must have a faith 
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— not in their own cxcelloncc as art, and in their 
several styles and rh 3 -thms — hut in their mission 
and their power to present the nreiiius of the age, 
its religion and its eharaeter, with tlie same force as 
the Greek sculptors preseiitctl ]>agaiiism and the 
Italian painters prosonted me<tiiovaI (^itlmlieity. If 
they cannot ascend to this endeavour tliey an*, lost. 

‘‘ I/itcrature, strictly eonsidere<l/’ says Whitman, 
has never rec(^guised the People, and, wliatcver 
may be said, <l(»es not to-day. ... I know 
nothing more rare, even in this country, than a fit 
scientific estimate and n‘V(‘rent appreciation of the 
People — lijdirir irutlfh of hitmt pon^ev 

and thrir e/r.s7 avit'<tir rt>nfrtfsfs (f llf/hts 

and •diadc'^i willi, in Aimuaca, their entire reliability 
in emergencies, and a ('crtain breadth of historic 
grandeur, of p(?ace nv war, far surj)assing all the 
vaunted samjdes of book-heroc*s, or any hfinl-lon 
coteries, in all the records of the world. ’ 

This assertion luj ]»rf)coeds to support by refer- 
ence to the great American war. “ Ib-obably no 
future age can know, Init I W(*1I know, how the 
gist of this fiercest and most resolute of the 
world’s warlike contenlions resided excliisivelv’^ in 
the unnamed, unknown rank and filci ; and how 
the brunt of its labour of death was, to all essential 
purposes, Volunteered.” ‘‘(irand common stock! 
to me the accomplished and convincing growth, 
prophetic of the future ; proof undeniable to sharpest 
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sense of iierfvct heaiity, tenderness, and pluch, tliat 
never feiulal lord, nor Greek, nor Roman breed 
yet rivalled.” 

We now understand what Whitman means by 
“ the divine averayc ; ” why he exclaims : “ Ever 
the most jnccious in the common. Ever the fresh 
breeze of field, or hill, or lake is more than any 
palpitation of fans, though of ivory, and redolent 
with perfume ; and the air is more than the costliest 
perfumes.” 

Finally, something must bo said about Whit- 
man’s attitude toward the past. ITis jjolcmic 
against contemporary culture, his firm insi.stencc 
upon the fact that “ the mind, which alone builds 
the permanent edifice, haughtily builds for itself" 
and that consequently a great nation like Aiherica, 
a new principle like Democracy, is bound to find 
its own ideal expression or “ to prove the most 
tremendous failiiie of time” — all this may blind 
us to his reverence for the arts and literatures of 
races and of ages which have passed away. ILiw 
easy it would be to assume a contempt for history 
in Whitman is clear enough to students of his 
writings, h'njm the pages which he dedicates 
to the use and value of bygone literatures it will 
be sufficient to extract the following paragraph : 

Gathered by geniuses of city, race, or age, and put by them 
in the highest of art’s fonns, namely, the literary form, the 
peculiar combinations, and the outshours of that city, race, and 
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n”o, its jmrticiilar nunlcs of tho univt-isal :itt :iiul 
pii8sion>», its faiths, horoos, lovers and wars, trai!iti«uis, 

struj'L'Ies, crimes, emotions, joys (or the siihlK* spirit «»f 
haviii^^ Ih'j'II passed on to us to illumine .»ur i»\vn selt‘hoo»l and 
its experiences — what lliey supply, iudispen>ahle and hi^:hest, 
if tak(*n away, /ntffutftj »/>e in itll fhr n, /}•/,/'.< in!i!nth\<s s/mv'- 
hfnfsra rttn.f'f nmhii up fa u.< or ' nr r^'inni nniiin. 

This is nil omjdi;ilic riMssertioii of the ])riiP‘ipIo 
tliat ‘‘(loniinioii strontj is tln^ body’s; d(Hninion 
stronger is tlie iniiid’s.'^ Not fnr an age. nr nation, 
but for all hninanity and all time, alfides the truth 
that inat(‘rial slnmgtli and greatiu's.s are but bone, 
and tln!\v, and siiK'W ; literature an»l art camslitute 
the soul, 'riierehu’e the, [irophets, poets, thinkers, 
builders, sculptors, painters, musicians of past agt‘s 
anti of foreign lands, alude imfierishable, shining 
like suns and stars iixe<l in the iirmameiit of man’s 
immortal mind. SlujMUidous are, they indeed, Imt 
distaiil, unfamiliar; appealing indircedly to modern 
liearts ami brains. Our admiration for tlnun, the 
use we make of them, the lessons \v(.* l(‘arn from 
them, must not degrade us into tin* frivolity of 
imitative culture, \Ve have to boar steadfastly in 
mind that it is our duly to (*mulai«; them by 
creating corres[)OiidiiJg monumenls of our own 
spirit, suns and stars wliitdi shall shine with thorn 
in the spaces of that other iieaven, the Kosmic 

intellect, the soul/^ 

&■ 

Yc powerful and resjdendent ones I yc w»t(*, in your 
atmospheres, grown not for Ameiica, but rather for her foes, 
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the feudal and the old — while our genius is Democratic and 
modern. Yet could ye, indeed, hut breathe your breath of life 
into our Kew World’s nostiils — not to enslave us, as now, but,, 
for our needs, to breed a sjurit like your own — perhaps (dare 
we say it?) to dominate?, even destroy, what yourselves have 
left ! On your plane, and no less, but even higher and wider, 
will I mete and measure for our wants to-day and here. I 
demand races of orbic bards, with unconditional, uncompro- 
mising sway. Come forth, sweet democratic despots of the 
west ! 


IX. 

Thus, tlic upshot of Walt Whitman’s message is 
that the people, substantial as they are, and full 
of all the qualities which might inspire a world- 
literature, liavc up to the present time fojiiid no 
representative in poetry and art. The sacer rates 
of Democracy has not aiq)oarcd. “The fruition of 
Democracy, on aught like a grand scale, resides 
altogether in the future.” 

This is not the place to inquire how fur AVhitman 
has himself fulfilled the conditions of writing for 
the people. Judged by his acceptance in America, 
he can hardly be said to have succeeded in his own 
lifetime, 'fhe many-headed beast there, if it has 
not literally “ trampled him in gore,” turns a deaf 
ear to his voice, and treats him with indifference. 
Hitherto he has won more respect from persons of 
culture in Great Britain than from the divine 
average of The States. 
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X. 

After reading the foivgoijig l^^vges, some one 
^Yill perlia[)s oI)j«‘ct that Democrat ie. Art is nothing 
new, and that the tiling itself called for the in- 
vention of lu) such naiihi to designate it. “Have 
not tlie I yes of all hut pt‘da!its ami j>recisians been 
open to the poetry of coininon objects ajid of 
humble people ? ’’ He will then j)oint to Theocritus 
and Longus ; cite N irgil’s (Jeorgics and Ihicolics; 
enlarge upoii Dutch painting: run through the list 
of Defo(*, llogarlli, ki^mollctt, Moi’Iand, Wilkie, 
Crabbe ; and wind up with sj)ccial reference's to 
certain passages of the l^lizabethan Drama. 

Such reas(ining d(;es not inert the argumenis 
advanced liy Whitinan ; nor does it satisfy the 
claims which those who compivlieiid the word 
Democraiiy put forward. Vet it is worthy of 
consideration, if only for the sake of defining what 
is meant by Democratic Art. 

The faculty for seeing beauty in the simplest 
people and the conimomtst things has, indeed, 
been granted to all pools and all artists worthy 
of the name. I3ut tliis faculty, in the age on 
which \ve now have entered, will need to he 
exercised in a ver}" ditforent way and witJi far 
other earnestness. 

When wc consider Greek jiastorals in verse and 
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prose, or Latin didactic poems upon rural life, 
we detect a note of condescension, a scrupulous 
avoidance of bare fact, a studious selection of 
details agreeable to the cultivated sense. The 
rustics pose, or are transfigured. Their humanity 
is toned down to elegaiua', and the landscuj)c is 
sketched in accordance with the liteiary ideal of 
Arcadia. This way of treatment implies a sup- 
pression of the true and a suggestion of the false. 
While (‘xalting imaginary virtues of simplicity, con- 
tentment, an<l industry, these idyllic and didactic 
poets ignore ri'ality and make playthings of their 
models. From their iusincciity wc have derived 
the intolerable sliam of the modern pastoral. 
Wliat Democratic Art demands is an intelligent 
repiTsentatioii of ticasaiit-lifc in its actuality : 
not such a distorted picture as Zola painted in 
“ La Terre,” where all the ugliest details are art- 
fully extracted and agglomerated ; but something 
which shall reveal the essential qualities of human 
virtue and vice, of passion and endurance, struggle 
and achievement, capacity for high and sordid 
action, in tillers of the soil. The poet and the 
artist must repel the temptation to prettify his 
subject by the addition of masquerade refinement, 
or to vilify it by exposing only what is brutal. He 
must be ready to extract its specific quality from 
the phase of life he treats, believing that it contains 
its own tragedy, its own dignity, its suffering, crime, 
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pride, nobility, und baseuess. He must be able to 
reeogiiHC tliat there is as mueb real beauty in tlie 
peasant's husk as in the prince's — a russet lu'celt- 
nut being no less beautiful llian the ruddy riinl of 
a pomegranate. lie luu.st feel that the implements 
of labour, the attire of reaper or nf milkmaitl, the 
woodland ways and iield-iuiths of sueh folk, the 
light falling upon their home.slead, and the .sim- 
plicity of it.s interior, olbu- peenliar elements of 
lovcliiio.ss which are. wanting to the sumptuous 
buildings, stately terraces, ami splcmlid eostuim;s 
of A’er.sailles or N'illa d’Kste. 

In Dutch painting we lind a genuine, spe.-cies, 
but a narrow speeie.s, of the type in «jue.stion. 
There is no note (»f condesciUisiun, no avoidama; of 
fact, no selection of tlctails phasing to the culti- 
vated taste. ISen.suous enjoyment of a vulgar .sort 
has been sympathetically fell, and rendered with 
artistic delight in its surrounding.s. The bc.iuty of 
the hu.sk, such us it is, reciuvcs ample just ire. 
Loving care has been e.\pcnde<l on the <levelopmiint 
of light and shadow, colour, the modelling of house 
hold gear, the delineation of industries and occupa- 
tions. liut the result is un.spiritual ; the poetry, 
for the most part, is poetry of the pot-house. Demo- 
cratic Art wants more than this. It docs not 
merely look for humorou.s, or comic, or sensual 
suggestions from the people. 

Plogarth and the painters of his kind, wlio have 
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addicted themselves to satire, need not detain us 
long. In “ The Idle Apprentice,” as in “ Marriage 
h la Mode,” Hogarth exposed the vices of society. 
His touch was impartial ; and, in so far, he deserves 
to bo called democratic. But the true note of 
Democratic Art, its interpretation of the people to 
themselves, its creation of a popular ideal, its vindi- 
cation of the loveliness and dignity of human life 
apart from class distinctions, its recognition of the 
beauty which is inseparable from certain crafts and 
occupations, its perception of the divine in average 
human beings, cannot be demanded from Hogarth 
and his school. They, as satirists, show us chiefly 
that men can be bad alike in palaces and hovels. 

We find more of sterling quality in Crabbe : 
if only Crabbe were not so grim, so weighed 
down with the prosaic misery of existence. 
Crabbe has the democratic sympathy ; but cir- 
cumstances prevented him from ascending to 
the democratic exultation. And here, too, 
Wordsworth, who might be claimed as a pioneer 
of Democratic Art in England, fails to strike the 
right note. Ho has much of the needful feel- 
ing, but too much of the interdicted condescension. 
In all his work there remains a certain aloof- 
ness from the subject, and a tendency to improve 
it for moral purpose. Born in an aristocratic 
age, he preaches to the people, or ostentatiously 
takes lessons from them, or shows obtrusively 
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that he is studying them. There is in Words- 
worth little of frank comradeship or hearty 
faith, an excessive amount of what Whitman 
calls “copious dribble” about men and forces 
discerned by him in a complacent, purblind 
fashion. 

It is hardly worth while pausing to consider 
whether Elizabethan poetry is Democratic. The 
whole body of literature belonging to that age was 
produced under the influence of monarchical and 
feudal ideas, and is therefore representative of an 
order which Democracy displaces. Its true greatness 
consists in a burning national enthusiasm ; but the 
nation is still regarded as a hierarchy of well- 
defined classes. The sovereign, peers spiritutil 
and temporal, clerks and clergy, untitled gentry, 
lawyers in their several degrees, yeomen, mer- 
chants, artisans, and peasants, build up society. 
Each class has its own duties, its own privileges, 
and enjoys that self-respect which proceeds from 
the sense of an assured immutable position in 
the commonwealth. There is, therefore, nothing 
really democratic in the manliness, the freedom, 
and the joyousness of Elizabethan poetry. Even 
the realistic dramas of Heywood and Dckker, 
which so delightfully set forth the beauty of 
humble lives and the virtues of the people, are 
not democratic. Whitman is right in saying 
that “Shakespeare is incarnated, uncompromising 
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Feudalism in literature”; nor is the truth of this 
remark affected by the fact that when Shakespeare 
lived, the feudal order he so vividly portrayed had 
practically become a thing of the past. ■ Its vigour 
und utility decayed during the Wars of the Hoses. 
But time’s mutations are slowly effected in Great 
Britain ; and three centuries since Shakespeare’s 
entrance upon his career as dramatist, have not 
sufficed to purge the English mind of feudal 
notions. They surviv^e, amid all changes of society, 
in the form of snobbery, class prejudice, lord 
Worship, and stujjid talk about the lower orders. 

’rhis being tlie case, it is not easy to indicate 
anything in our literature and art which bears 
the democratic hall-mark. Other European nations 
present the same general features of decayed, yet 
still pervasive feudalism. Switzerland, where de- 
mocracy has been achieved in jjractice, has 
developed no genius for art creation. 

Yet a few examples may be selected, which 
seem in part at least to yield the tprality desired. 
Blake’s lyrics, George Sand’s village stories, 
Gotthelf’s “Ulrich,” George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” 
Pierre Loti’s “JMon Frbrc Yves,” Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Soldiers Three,” Clough’s “ Bothic,” some of 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex Novels, in literature, are 
•on the right track. So is the great work of the 
Hussian novelists, Turgeneff, Tolstoi, Dostoieffsky. 
In art we may speak of Millet, So profound in 
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feeling, so dumbly eloquent, so tragic ; of ]\Iason, 
who, in spite of superficial affectation, expressed 
the poetry of simple life with a wonderful sense of 
music ; of Frederick Walker, wliose young working 
men and vagrant women assumed tl>e grandeur of 
Pheidias without loss of reality ; of Ilamo Thorny- 
croft, whose statue of the “ Mower ” deserves to be 
placed in the same rank with Walker’s picture, 
“ At the Gate.” 

These instances arc not meant to be exhaustive ; 
nor arc all the works mentioned of equal merit. I 
fear that, with the exception of Millet’s pictures 
and the Russian novels, they would find bub little 
favour in the eyes of our aspiring and exacting 
critic Whitman. Such as they are, however, they 
illustrate to some extent the ideality which must 
in course of time be extracted from the people, if 
art is to regain vitality under the conditions of a 
Democratic age. 

The duty of art in the immediate future is to 
manifest the immanence of the divine in nature and 
man. While doing so — pursuing her own chase of 
beauty, not moralising and not preaching, but 
seeing and unmasking the God hidden in the husk 
of things — art will once more serve the permanent 
spiritual needs of humanity. This is Democratic 
Art. The kingdom of the Father has passed ; the 
kingdom of the . Son is passing ; the kingdom of 
the Spirit begins. 
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I. 

A VOLUME might be devoted to landscape, if 
this subject were to be exhaustively discussed. 
Nor could the task be performed without full 
knowledge of the arts and extensive familiarity 
with the work of innumerable painters in all 
countries. My aim is not of this ambitious nature. 
In the present essay I wish to indicate what it is 
in modern ways of thinking and of feeling, which 
has given so great an importance to scenery in our 
literature and figurative art. 

It is an error to 'suppose that the ancients were 
insensible to the charm and beauty of external 
nature. Much has been written about their atti- 
tude toward landscape and the parsimony of pic- 
turesque description in their poetry. Yet sufficient 
stress is rarely laid upon thei difference between the 
Greeks and the Romans in this matter. Nor has 
it been made clear enough, perhaps, that classical 
literature in its later stages exhibits more of what 
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we may call the modem feeling than we find in 
Homer and the Attic writers. 

The Greek way of regarding nature differed 
widely from ours, and encouraged a different order 
of artistic symbolism. In their religion the Greeks 
deified the powers of the universe under concrete 
forms of human personality. When they gazed 
upon sky, earth, and sea, the image of an idealised 
man or woman intervened between their imagi- 
native reason and the natural object. The 
mystery of the woods and wilds was Pan. Fauns 
and Hamadryads started from the leafy shade of 
forest trees. Tritons blew blasts upon tlieir conch- 
shells, careering on the crests of stormy billows. 
Nereids swam up from azure deeps to glide across 
the surface of calm ocean. Naiads shrank from 
sight among fern-tufted fountains. The evening 
star lured shepherds to. his love, leaning in twilight 
from the ridge of CEta. The dawn, a rosy-fingered 
damsel, left tho couch of gray and shadowy 
Tithonus. The sun-god stopped his steeds in mid- 
career at Hera’s word, or lent his flaming chariot to 
mortals for their ruin. The maiden moon bent 
down at night to kiss her sweetheart in tho solitude 
of Latmos. 

Haunted by such conceptions, the poet and the 
artist could not look on nature as we do. A 
multitude of fancy-fashioned beings, with distinct 
characters and with legends of their own, arose 
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between his mind and the external world. Sculp- 
ture, the dominant art of the race in its best 
period, gave substantial shape to these creatures of 
myth-making imagination. When utterance was 
sought in verse or in plastic symbolism for the 
feelings stirred by landscape, all vagueness, all 
sense of the infinite, which might peradventure 
have been present to the artist’s mind, slumbered 
there unexpressed and inarticulate. Graceful 
human forms emergecl, and took their place in the 
forefront of his vision. The rest was but a back- 
ground, blurred and indistinct. The sentiments 
belonging to it had no opportunity of coming to 
self-consciousness. 

How widely and deeply this anthropomorphic 
sympathy with nature penetrated the Hellenic 
imagination, and determined its poetical creative- 
ness, may be seen in the legends of metamorphosis. 
The reed by the river-margin had to be a girl 
pursued by Pan. The cypress was a slender youth 
on whom the wood-god doted. The pine, nodding 
to its fall from some high precipice, had erewhile 
been a maiden rudely clasped by the north wind. 
A daffodil reflected in the mirror of a lakelet, was 
Narcissus pining at the sight of his own loveliness. 
Hyacinths, anemones, sunflowers, almond-blossoms, 
crocuses — all the “children of the spring” and 
“nurslings of the meadows,” as Chaor^mon called 
them — were thought of as fair boys or girls 
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beloved by deities. So, when a Greek felt their 
charm, his mind instinctively reverted to the 
human tales of passion and of fate, whereof they 
were for him the living emblems. He did not 
moralise the pathos of their ephemeral bloom like 
Herrick, or apply them to his own emotions in 
didactic mood like Wordsworth. He told their 
stories again, and spoke of them as Adonis, Clytia, 
Phyllis, Hyacinthus, Myrrha. 

This then was the Greek way of regarding 
nature ; and it persisted in their poetry and art 
long after the faculty of making myths had been 
exhausted. Another kind of sentiment for land- 
ffcape, as we shall presently sec, grew up in the 
course of centuries. But so tenacious and con- 
servative are the forms of art when they liave 
once been stereotyped in verse and plastic shape, 
that the old legends, hallowed by association, 
kept their grasp upon the people’s mind. 

Turning from Greece to Rome, we find our- 
selves upon an alien soil. The Latin religion, 
though it had racial affinities with the Hellenic, 
and though these were emphasized by the early 
adoption of Greek literature as a standard, remained 
more abstract in its character, more rigid and 
utilitarian, less poetical and picturesque. Owing 
“to the barrenness of their mythology, Romans were 
able to view nature with eyes undazzled by the 
mirage of the mythopoeic fancy. The stiff gods 

VOL. II. G 
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and goddesses of Ovid’s “Fasti” — Robigo, Terminus, 
and the rest of them — intervened with no legendary 
charm of human fate and passion and of human 
adolescence between the Latin mind and landscape.. 
Accordingly we find in the earliest and the latest 
of the Latin poets a feeling akin to our own — 
the feeling of the natural man returning to the 
womb which bore him and the breasts which gave 
him suck — when these came close to Nature 
in her solitudes. The deep and solemn passion 
of Lucretius, the pathos of Virgil, their common 
love for the Saturnian earth, their sense of things 
and thoughts too deep for tears, sounded in Latin 
poetry a note we do not hear among the Hellenes. 
There is in their verse the mystery, the awe, the 
feeling after an indwelling deity, the communion 
with nature as nature, which we are accustomed 
to call modern. 

I have elsewhere pointed out that we must look 
for hybrids in all creations of the Roman genius. 
By modelling their art upon the Greek type, the 
Romans precluded themselves from developing a 
purely national style; and this is perhaps one 
reason why the difference between them and their 
Greek masters, in the matter of landscape, was not 
made more manifest. We are able, however, to 
perceive this difference when we have once 
recognised that their employment of the Greek 
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mythology of metamorphosis remained conventional 
and artificial. 

Virgil deserves Lord Tennyson’s felicitous epi- 
thet of “ landscape-lover ” more than any of his 
predecessors. Before he began to work, Greek 
art, in Sicilian idyls, and in mural paintings, 
had entered on a new phase. This Virgil con- 
tinued, adding a richness of colour, a variety of 
observation, and a glow of emotion all his own, 
to the transcripts from nature which abound in his 
poems. These pictures, however, are suggestions 
rather than descriptions, exhibiting the finest sense 
of what is right and fitting in tlie use of language 
for pictorial effect. 

Horace joins with Bersius, Juvenal, and Martial 
in his keen appreciation of rural simplicity and 
homeliness, contrasted with the luxuries and vices 
of the city. Epicurean, Stoic, satirist, man of 
the world, they are alike true lovers of the 
country. Their enthusiasm for the farm, the 
wholesome fare, the rustic table, and the sturdy 
serving-lad who waits upon them with the blush 
of honesty and healthful youth, is unaffected. 
Their vignettes from Sabine or Tuscan hill-sides 
are touched with the truth and sincerity which 
spring from real appreciation and keen observation. 
The same may be said of Ovid and the elegiac 
poets, though the former, in his great descriptive 
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poem of the “Metamorphoses,” was hampered and 
overweighted by the burden of a mythology which 
had no vital hold on his belief. 

Catullus freed himself more completely than 
any of these poets from foreign influences. An 
Athenian or a Sicilian could hardly have written 
the episode of Ariadne in the Epithalamium of 
Peleus and Thetis, with its fresh and vigorous 
sketches of scenery ; or the lines on Sirmium, 
with its deep home-feeling ; or the address to 
the boat, with its afifectionate sympathy for the 
rock-plumiiig forests where the planks from which 
the skiff was built were hewn. 

While Latin literature was growing, that of 
Greece was declining. The process of decadence, 
however, advaneed slowly ; and some minor beauties, 
which had been undeveloped in the earlier stages, 
now assumed prominence. We find a distinct 
feeling for landscape, timid and subdued, but 
delicately true, in the Idyls of Theocritus. The 
poets of the Anthology, with Meleager at their 
head, show that the sense of nature had begun to 
disengage itself from merely mythological associa- 
tions. Meleager can see flowers without thinking 
of boys and girls beloved by deities. Ho calls the 
narcissus “rain-lover,” and the lilies are for him 
“mountain-wanderers.” With the decay of sculp- 
ture, painting became an art of more importance. 
We have many indications that wall-frescoes were 
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a common feature of Graeco-Eomau architecture. 
The treatise of Pliilostratus called etVdi/e? possesses 
considerable interest, as determining the character 
of these pictures. It is clear that though figure- 
subjects of the sculpturesque type still formed the 
staple of plastic art, scenery was being treated 
with some degree of intelligent appreciation ; and 
the same conclusion may be arrived at after a 
study of the Pompeian frescoes. This tendency 
of painting reacted upon literature. The books of 
the Greek novelists abound in exquisite landscajjc 
detail. Nature is always used as a background 
to humanity. But this background is sympatheti- 
cally felt, and its main features arc touched^ with 
an evident perception of their own attractiveness. 
In the hands of the novelists language becomes 
singularly cuphuistic. They develop rhetorical 
conceits, and coin quaint imagery to convey the 
msthetic impression made by natural objects on 
the human sensibilities. 

The Roman poets of the Silver Age respond 
to this impulse. Passing over Lucan, Valerius 
Flaccus, Silius Italicus, and Statius, from all of 
whose works lovely pieces of landscape-descri2)tion 
might be culled, I will invite attention to Ausonius, 
in whom, at the very close of the classical period, 
modern sentiment seems ready to expand. His 
poem on the Moselle has always been admired 
for its mastery of descriptive verse. His elegy on 
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Roses may be read in another essay of this collec- 
tion, and its prolonged influence through modern 
literature has there been traced.* I shall not 
therefore ’dwell on these compositions here. But 
in order to show how mural painting affected 
literature, and how a refined feeling for natural 
beauty was then combined with Hellenic mythology, 
I will translate the opening lines of his mystical 
idyl, “ Cupido Cruci Aflixus,” together with its 
dedication in prose to the poet’s “ son ” Gregorius. 
The verses describe a fresco in a friend’s house, 
which represented the crucifixion of Cupid by the 
heroines in Elysium — dames of ancient story, 
who .had long since died for love — and the god’s 
flagellation by his mother with a scourge of roses. 

“ Tell mo,” begins the dedicatory epistle ; “ did 
you ever see some shadowy fancy painted on a 
wall ? I am sure you have, and that you have 
kept it in remembrance. At Treves, for instance, 
in the dining-room of .^olus, there is this picture 
which I will describe : Cupid is being crucified 
by women who were lovers — not those of our 
times, sinners by tlieir own will — but dames of 
the heroic age, who justify their conscience and 
force the god to bow — they whose fate in the fields 
of lamentation our Virgil hath sung. I gazed upon 
this work of art with admiration, both for its 
♦ “The Pathos of tho Rose in Poetry.” 
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beauty and its subject. Soon afterwards, the 
emotion of wonder in my mind merged in a foolish 
impulse to write verses. Except the theme, nothing 
pleases me in this production. Yet I submit my 
by-blow of the Muses to your kind attention. 
^We love even our warts and scars if they are part 
us, and not content with having paid the debt 
to our own natural frailty, seek that these defects 
in us should win alFection. Yet why should I go 
about to win from you a favourable hearing for the 
eclogue ? I am sure that you will take with kind- 
ness what you know to be a thing of mine. This 
I regard more tlian that you should praise it. 
Farewell 1* 

* I transcribe the original of these lines ; 

Aeris in campis, memorat qiios Musa Maronis, 

Myrteus amentes ubi lucus opacat amantes, 

Orgia ducebant hcroides et sua quseque, 

Ut quondam occiderant, leti argumenta gerebant, 
Errantes silva in magna ct sub luce maligna, 

Inter arundineasque comas gravidumquo papaver 
Et tacitos sine labo lacus, sine murrauro rivos : 

Quorum per ripas nebuloso lumiiie marcent 
Fleti olim regiira et pucrorum noniina flores, 

Mirator Narcissus et ODbalides Hyaeinthus, 

Et Crocus auricomans et muricc pictus Adonis, 

Et tragico scriptus gemitu Salaminius Aias. 

Omnia quae lacrimis ct amoribus anxia macstis 
Exercent memores obita jam morte doloros, 

Eursus in amisaum revocant heroidas mvum. 
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“ In those shadowy fields whereof the Muse of 
Maro sings, where myrtle groves yield gloomy 
shelter to lost souls of lovers, the dames of old 
were once assembled for their mystic rites, aud 
each bore emblems of her doom according as she 
died on earth. They wandered in woodland vast 
beneath the niggard light, among tresses of 
wavering reeds aud heavy-headed poppies, by 
silent lakes without a flaw and rivulets that 
have no murmur in their ripple. Along the 
margin of those waters, dimly seen through twi- 
light, pine flowers upon whose petals writ in 
tears arc names of princes and of boys — 
Narcissus gazing on his own fair face, and Crocus 
of the golden curls, and Hyacinth the son of 
CEbalus, and Adonis dyed in purple hue, and 
Salaminian Aias stamped with liis deep tragic 
groan. These remembrances of death and sorrow, 
symbols of lamentation aud of love, recall to mind 
the anguish of stern fates erewhile assoiled and 
buried in the tomb, and bring before those heroines 
the memory of scenes enacted by them also in the 
world above.” 

The sentiment for nature to which I want to 
call attention in these lines is exhibited by the 
poet’s sense of atmosphere, his feeling for tone,. his 
subordination of the figures to the composition. 
The whole forms a picture ; and even the Greek 
mythology of the flowers is so treated as to recede 
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into a region of symbolic spirituality. The land- 
seape suggested by these two hexameters : 

Inter arundineasquo comas gravidumque papaver 
Fit tacitos sine labo lacos, sine murmure rivos — 

is no less charming thiin their rhythm is melo- 
diously melancholy. We are transferred to some 
quiet Umbrian or Tuscan valley after sunset, when 
the waning pallor of the west slumbers in pools of 
scarcely flowing water. 


II. 

The nascent feeling for landscape which we 
sec unfolding in the latest i)eriod of .Greek and 
Eoman art, had no opportunity of attaining to 
independence during the ilrst eight centuries which 
succeeded to the downfall of the Empire. Such 
sentiments as had existed in the classical age wei’c 
connected immediately or remotely with poly- 
theism. Christianity introduced a vehemently 
hostile spirit, which in its reactionary fervour 
opposed God to nature. The whole fabric of 
mythological religion was suppressed, and nothing 
appeared to take its place. 

.Under the then prevalent conceptions of the 
universe, no intelligent being could take either 
scientific or artistic interest in a world considered 
radically evil and doomed to wrathful overthrow. 
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Man’s one business was to work out his salvation, 
to disengage himself from the earth on which his 
first parents had yielded to sin, and to wean his 
heart from the enjoyment of terrestrial delights. 
Whether he succeeded or not matters little to our 
argument. In either case the theoretical attitude 
of mind implied in mediaeval Christianity was 
inimical to knowledge and to art. Beauty came to 
be regarded as a snare. The phenomena of nature 
were vilipended as not worth a thought ; or if any 
attention was paid to them in lapidaries, bestiaries, 
and the like, the childish monastic intellect whim- 
sically subjected them to a system of allegorical 
interpretation. 

Under these influences both literature and the 
plastic arts decayed. Architecture, the most 
abstract and utilitarian of the fine arts, bridged 
over the long tract of msthetical vacuity between 
the death of Claudiau and the rebirth of poetry in 
Provence. It owed this continued existence to its 
disconnection from ideas, and to its ecclesiastical 
service. Architecture was useful, and it was 
innocent. Accordingly, it lived a stunted life, 
while the sister arts were slumbering in the torpor 
of suspended energy. 

The Scandinavians and Teutons, who now had 
to be absorbed into the fellowship of nations and 
to be educated by the Church, brought with them 
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nothing which could constitute a new condition for 
the sense of natural beauty. Like the Greeks, 
they looked at the world from the point of view of 
mythology. The cosmic forces were personified in 
their religious legends as ideal men and women. 
Stupendous remnants of their pagan imagination 
survive in Eddie literature. But the study of 
these sources shows that Norse poetry was ill- 
adapted to fostering that sympathy with nature 
qua nature, which had begun to germinate in the 
later stages of Graeco-Roman culture. Such as 
it was, the dominant civilising energy, that of the 
Latin Church, laid it under a strict interdict. 

Renan observes that the most important product 
of the Middle Ages was a sentiment of the infinite. 
This remark, vague as it seems, bears strongly 
on the subject we are now discussing. Classical 
polytheism interpolated a multitude of ideal per- 
sonalities between the mind and nature. All these 
were swept away, discredited, consigned to oblivion, 
transmuted into devils, during the ascendency 
of mediaeval Christianity. The soul was left face 
to face with God, while men and women continued 
daily to be born and die upon our planet. Thus a 
vacuum, vast as the universe, arose through the 
dispeopling of all that intermediate region which 
had been agreeably filled by gods and goddesses 
of various degrees. There was the self-conscious 
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spirit of man ; there was the transcendent reality 
of God ; there was the earth on which man dwelt> 
and the heavens to cover it as with a canopy. 
Instead of a Pantheon or Olympus, swarming with 
deities — in lieu of a comfortable world inhabited 
by semi-human personalities — infinity and fact 
environed human consciousness. Infinity, the 
vague, incalculable, all-embracing sphere, which 
God iu ways unrealised by mortal fancy filled. 
Pact, the hal'd, stern, brutal fabric of man's 
d\vel]ing-pla(jc, with its sufferings acute or blunted, 
its passions which were sins, its labour which was 
a curse, its pleasures which were temptations. 
Infinity and fact, both shadowy, unreal, and 
unimaginable ; God’s world and the devil’s world ; 
each only valuable to the soul in its rapport with 
man’s eternal destiny when time should be no 
more. That was the new medium within which 
the genius of our race, when it recovered from the 
torpor of the glacial epoch, had to move. Infinity 
and fact. AVhat would happen should theology 
relax her grasp upon the intellect, and men once 
more begin to gaze around with curious delight 
on their terrestrial dwelling-place ? 

Looking back upon the past, we are able to 
perceive that when the twilight of the modern 
age appeared, when the ancient gods had been 
forgotten and Christianity had lost a portion of 
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its poignant spell, the arts and science of tlio 
present time were quickening, like seeds that 
slumber through the winter and await the spring. 
But an intermediate stage of long duration had 
to bo traversed. To this we give the name of 
Renaissance. In it the intellect of man came 
painfully and gladly to new life through the 
discovery of itself and nature. 

I cannot expatiate over the prospect here 
presented to rclicclion. Having indicated the 
broad aspect of the Middle Ages in relation to the 
topic of this essay, it is now my business to show 
in what way man recovered tlnxt nascent sympathy 
with nature, which had been so rudely intcirrupted. 
Landscape is a minor detail in the liistory of the 
Renaissance. But it is the one we have to keep 
iu view. 

The Latin songs of the tliirtccnth century, 
in so far as these touch nature, reveal a genial 
thawing of the spirit.* They dwell on the charm 
of spring-time in the country, and connect the 
freedom of the open air with pleasures of the 
senses. Classical literature is at work as a fjrm- 
giving influence. But the artistic touch on 
mythology has altered. Bacchus and Venus and 

* This subject has been more fully treated in my discourse 
upon the Carmiua Vagorum, entitled “Wine, Women, and 
Song.” 
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Neptune have ceased to be personalities. They 
reappear as names and symbols. 

The German lyrics of the Minnesingers, the 
Provcn9al lyrics of the Troubadours, the Celtic 
romances of Arthur and his Knights, when these 
touch nature, are in like manner vernal. The 
magic of the May pervades them; the mystery 
of the woodland enfolds them. They are the 
utterances of generations for whom life has re- 
vived, who have escaped the winter of their 
discontent and bondage, to whom the world 
is once more full of wonder-breeding interest. 

Humanity, as is natural, engages the poet's 
first attention. The earth is felt chiefly through 
the delightfulness of healthy sensations. The 
stars, and clouds, and tempests of the heavens, 
the ever-recurring miracle of sunrise, the solemn 
pageant of sunsetting, are almost as though 
they were not in this literature. A copse in 
April, a blooming garden, a grove where birds 
sing, a storm-swept sea-beach — these are the 
landscape pictures of that epoch. But gods and 
goddesses are absent; the flowers are flowers, 
not Crocus or Adonis ; the birds are birds, not 
Philomela wailing for her ancient wrong ; the 
oaks contain no Hamadryads, and the fountains 
murmur without Nymphs. Nature, though as 
yet a mere back-scene to humanity, has emerged 
as Nature. ' 
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At last comes Dante, with his keen incisive 
touch on natural things, his intense laconic descrip- 
tions of the world as it appears : ^ 

Dolce color d’ oriental zafliro. 

Conobbi il tremolar della marina. 

A noi venia la creatura bclla 

Bianco vestita o nella faccia quale 
Par treiuolando la matiiitina siella. 

Qual lodoletta, die in aero si spazia 

Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
DelP ultima dolcezza die la sazia. 

A guiaa di leon qnando si posa. 

Noi andavam per lo vespero attciiti 

Oltre, quanto potean gli occhi allungarsi, 
Contro i raggi scrotini c lucenti. 

In these, and in a hundred similar passages 
of the “Divine Comedy,” vire feel that the poet has 
transcended the vagueness of the Middle Ages. 
A new spirit is awake in the world. Man looks 

* Soft colour of oriental sapphire. — I saw and knew the 
light atremble on the sea-marge. — Toward us came the beauteous 
-being, clothed in white and with a countenance that was as is 
the dawn-star when it trembles. — Like to a lark which circles 
free in air, singing at first, and then keeps silence, satisfied with 
the last sweetness of the note that fills her soul. — In semblance 
of a lion when he couches. — We walked on through the evening, 
gazing intently forward so far as eyes could reach, with faces 
tamed to meet the last and lucent rays of daylight. 
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again with open eyes on nature, sees the earth 
as the ancients saw it, but without the medium 
of myth through which the Greeks and Eomans 
viewed it. 

Contemporaneously with Dante — though Dante 
hardly shared this movement — there began what 
is known as the Eevival of Learning : that re- 
suscitation of classical literature and art which 
exercised so potent an influence over the mind 
of Europe. In so far as the sesthctical appreciation 
of external nature is concerned, this contact with 
antiquity was not an nnniixcd blessing. It did 
much to emancipate the mind from theological 
preoccupations. It established a sense of historical 
continuity, and restored a truer feeling for the 
relation between mankind and the material uni- 
verse. But it brought back the old mythology 
which, had previously intervened between the 
mind, and natural objects. And this mythology 
was ho longer believed in. It reappeared as mere 
machinery, and literary or artistic artifice. Further- 
more, the uncritical respect for classical tradition 
imposed fettering restrictions on crejitive fancy. 
For a long space of time, poets thought that 
they must imitate Virgil or Horace in their 
descriptions ; painters only introduced scenery 
as an accessory to. figure-subjects. Though men 
could paint the external world like Titian, they 
dealt sparingly and occasionally with its aspects. 
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To manufacture Tritons, Nymplis, and Fauns was 
an easy matter for dexterous masters of the 
human form. These antique personalities were 
accepted in lieu of waves and woods and streams. 
They had the double advantage of being less 
difficult to deal with than the real things they 
symbolised, and also of possessing the passport 
of classical tradition. This way of representing 
nature in figurative art harmonised with the 
intellectual conditions of the Renaissance. Accord- 
ingly, landscape, or the portraiture of Nature as 
she is, remained in a subordinate position. 

This fact ought not to be attributed to the 
Revival of Learning only. There is profound truth 
in the saying that “ the proper study of mankind is 
man.” Man awakening to free consciousness at the 
end of the Middle Ages seized first upon himself as 
the subject of the highest art. Nature had to wait 
her turn. And her turn came when the cycle 
of purely human motives, within the sphere of that 
period’s ideality, had been exhausted. It was at 
the close of the Italian Renaissance, after Europe 
had been saturated with the new learning, when 
science too was born, and men were gazing with 
purged eyes upon the heavens of Copernicus and 
“ thy clear stars, Galileo," that landscape attained 
to independence. Five great painters initiated 
this new departure in the arts. These were Peter 
Paul Rubens, Nicholas Poussin, Claude Lorraine, 
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Caspar Poussin, and Salvator Rosa — a Fleming 
strongly influenced by Italian ideas, three 
Italianated Frenchmen, and a Neapolitan.* 

Before their appearance on the scene, landscape- 
painting had here and there been practised with 
great ability and sense of beauty on both sides of 
the Alps. Nothing can surpass the refined fidelity 
to detail with which John van Eyck drew and 
coloured that airy prospect over river, city, and 
snow-clad mountains, seen from the quiet mediaeval 
loggia, in his picture of La Viergo au Donateur. 
Few transcripts from external nature are more 
impressive in their map-like, patiently symbolic 
style than Durcr’s Fortune, S. Hubert, and Knight 
on Horseback in the sombre forest. Gentile da 
Fabriano’s sunrise upon Tuscan hills is like the 
dawn of life in its quaint childish naivetd. It- 
would be peevish to demand more concentrated 
poetry in the delineation of blue crags and sun- 
swept valleys than Titian gave us, or sweeter 
idyllic bits of country than the minor Venetians — 
Bissolo, Basaiti, Cima, Cordegliaghi — introduced 
as backgrounds to their sacred compositions. 
Giorgione in his masterpiece at Castelfranco 
translated the feeling of broad champaign and 
gently swelling lawns into pure harmonies of gold 
and brown and green and yellow. Tintoretto 

* Rubens, 1577-1640. N. Poussin, 1594-1666. Claude, 
1600-1682. G. Poussin, 1613-1676. .JS. Rosa, 1615-1673. 
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proved himself the master of a fitful, passionate, 
suggestive scenery, turbid witli emotion ami 
surcharged with meaning, tuned by imagination 
to the spiritual key-note of liis varying themes. 
The gentle twilight reaches of Umbrian valleys 
in Perugino’s and young Tlnphaers pictures have 
a melancholy charm peculiar to that region. 
Francia caught their grace, and painted lands 
of afterglow and dewy peace, with slender stems 
defined against the spaces of a dreamy, lucid 
evening sky. Lionardo da Vinci s drawings show 
that this versatile magician of the arts could 
sketch a bit of forest with the subtlety of a 
French draughtsman. Correggio makes us rest 
besicio his holy travellers in ploiisant woocllauils 
by the side of babbling water-brooks. 

Everywhere, in foot, this art was waiting, 

* The picture by Van Eyck above referred to is in the 
Louvre. Dlirer’s are engravings. Gentile da Fabriano^< 
sunrise is in the predella of Ids Adoration of the Magi, in 
the Florentine Academy. Titian's Marriage of S. Catherine 
is a good example of his landscape — National Gallery. For 
Tintoretto's power over scenery, I would point to the Temptation 
of Adam, in the Scuola di S. Rocco and in the Accadomia at 
Venice ; to the Murder of Abel, in the Accadomia ; th*i 
Crucifixion, at S. Cassiano ; the Last Judgment, at the 
Madonna dell' Orto ; the Temptation- of Christ, at S. Rocco. 
Perugino’s and Francia's pictures need not be particularised. 
With regard to Lionardo, I was thinking of a little chalk 
drawing in the Queen's library at Windsor. At Parma there 
are beautiful landscape hits by Correggio. 

H 2 
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ready to emerge. But it had not occurred to 
masters of the sixteenth century that landscape 
might be treated as an object in itself. They 
remained at the same point as the poets — 
Sannazzaro, Poliziano, Boiardo, Ariosto — whose 
descriptive episodes are exquisite, but are never 
allowed to divert attention from the action and 
passion of humanity. These remarks might be 
applied with equal truth to Shakespeare and the 
rest of the Elizabethan poets. 

The importance of Rubens, Claude, the two 
Poussins, and Salvator Rosa is that they emanci- 
pated landscape from its traditional dependence 
upon human motives, and proved that Nature 
in herself is worthy of our sympathy and 
admiration. However critics may be inclined 
to estimate the value of their work, this at least 
is incontestable. Rubens fills his canvas with 
a stretch of rolling country — fields and miry roads 
and hedges — open to the flying lights and shadows 
of a breezy morning sky. Claude concentrates 
his thought upon the luminosity of atmosphere; 
whatever else he paints, he is always aiming at 
that. Caspar Poussin delights in the brown 
mystery of heavy - foliaged trees with thunder- 
clouds or sultry heavens above them. Salvator 
Rosa transports us to the ravines of the Abruzzi, 
where rocks are splintered and chestnut-boughs 
hang broken from the giant stegis. Clinging still 
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to the tradition that some historical or mytho- 
logical subject is required to make a picture, these 
masters introduce Abraham, Odysseus, a sacrifice 
to Pan, or possibly S. Jerome with his skull, 
somewhere into their composition. But the 
relation between the human motive and the 
landscape is reversed. The former, which had 
hitherto been all-important, is now subordinated 
to the latter. The artist’s energies are bestowed 
on working out the scene, the atmospheric 
luminosity, the open champaign, the massive 
foliage, and the mighty clouds, The figures are 
carelessly sketched in, and little heed is paid to 
emphasizing their action. ’I'hcy are lost, as it 
were, in the space, diminished by the majesty 
of nature. Man takes his position as a portion 
of the world, not as the being for whom the earth 
and heavens were created, lie is drawn upon 
those broad canvases to scale with trees w'hich 
overtop him, and with tracts of hill and vale on 
W'hich he toils a moving speck. 

It would be interestiug to pursue this subject 
further. But I am not w’riting a history of the 
development of landscape-painting. It is my 
business to deal with ideas rather than w'ith schools 
of art and pictures. Yet the work of the Dutch 
masters (independent of Claude and Poussin and 
Salvator Eosa, contemporaneous in date or some- 
what later) cannot be neglected. They contributed 
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even more than these men to the emancipation of 
art in this direction. They frankly ignored the old 
tradition of historical motives in landscape. The 
aspects of the earth and sea and sky, the common 
occu])ations of mankind upon the fields and in their 
dwellings, proved for them sufficient sources of in- 
spiration. Dutch painting filled the seventeenth 
and a portion of the eighteenth century with 
powerful production, at a time when the resources 
of Italy were exhausted. It delivered art from 
the pedantry of humanism, and anticipated the 
European revolt against classical canons of per- 
fection. Still, the essentially modern enthusiasm 
for nature, of which i shall shortly have to speak, 
was not the guiding light of the Dutch painters. 
Karely, if ever, do we detect in them a touch of 
spirituality, a hint of mystery, an imaginative 
sense of something underlying nature. This must 
be sought elsewhere. The first day-break of 
impassioned naturalism meets us in the work of 
Norfolk drawing-masters, by the side of English 
streams and lakes, within sight of Snowdon and 
Helvellyn. The water-colour painters of our 
school, at the close of the last century, continued 
landscape on lines suggested by the Dutch. Their 
choice of subject was, however, more poetic ; their 
sentiment more delicate ; their will to wait on 
Nature’s moods and to interpret her suggestions 
more evident. Here we perceive the dawning 
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of that suu which climbed the heavens with 
Turner. 

All this while, in literature, classical standards 
of taste continued to prevail. External nature was 
treated by the poets of Exirope throughout the 
sevcutccutli and eighteenth centuries with the 
condescension proper to polite scholars. The 
religion of that age was formal. Science went 
slowly forwards, burrowing like a mole beneath 
the surface of received ideas, aud altering the fun- 
damental relations of thought mainly by the 
demonstration of astronomical laws. A thorough- 
going change was being gradually prci)ared in our 
conception of the universal order. Crude guesses, 
prefiguring the solid discoveries of geology, the 
study of primitive society, aud the science of 
comparative biology, jostled with substantial 
acquisitions of exact knowledge in chemistry and 
the classification of beasts and vegetables. Man’s 
place in the world was on the point of being 
apprehended. Nevertheless, the inevitable collision 
between theology and science — the coming re- 
construction of opinion regarding the relation of 
God to the universe and of mankind to this 
planet — had as yet been^ hardly dreamed of. It is 
true that the elaborate structures of orthodox 
divinity were on the verge of being rudely shaken. 
Yet few minds forecast the revolution ; and theo- 
logians imagined that they were moving with th e 
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current of modern thought when they borrowed a 
shallow scheme of teleological optimism from what 
they deigned to notice in the sciences. 

III. 

The great creation of the Middle Ages, ac- 
cording to M. Renan, was the sentiment of the 
Infinite. We have further defined this saying 
by showing how Christianity banished from 
heaven and earth the antique deities and demi- 
gods, the girls and boys transmuted into trees 
and flowers and waterfalls, leaving man alone in 
a world of which he had no positive knowledge, 
face to face with a supremo abstraction, God. 
This God, imagined omniscient and omnipresent, 
was also imagined as separate from both nature 
and man. He had brought the universe into 
existence by his word; and he could dissolve it 
in the twinkling of an eye. The Infinite thus 
became the sole eventual reality. All else was 
illusion, mirage, depending on the divine eaprice. 

But our mind cannot remain satisfied with 
abstractions. The vacuum created by the demoli- 
tion of mythological lumber was therefore filled 
to some extent by another set of polytheistic 
deities — Christ, Mary, Saints, Martyrs, Angels, 
Devils. These, however, unlike the deities of 
paganism, had no relation to nature. So far as 
the material universe was concerned, that remained 
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empty. The hierarchy of the Church triumphant 
were moral entities personified — ideals of human 
love, struggle, patience, faith, purity, and sorrowing 
experience. 

When at last man’s affection for his home 
prevailed over the figments of scholastic theology, 
humanism attempted to fill up the void of nature, 
by reintroducing the personalities of classical 
mythology. These, having lost their hold upon 
the faith of men, were inefi'ectual — mere chinmm 
hoinhycinantes in vacuo, monsters of the fancy 
spinning cocoons in the abyss of nothing. The 
Infinite remained a yawning gulf, requiring to 
be tenanted. With every year, nature became 
more and more a problem for curiosity, a tanta- 
lising complex of facts which had to be accounted 
for. 

The /orcc which was growing while theology 
declined, and which was destined to control the 
future, attracted slight attention and roused com- 
paratively feeble jealousy. Bruno indeed suffered 
martyrdom for attempting to connect God vitally 
with nature. Galileo was gagged for a dilferent 
kind of indiscretion. Spinoza, after his harmless 
life and obscure death, won the reputation of 
a venomous atheist. Still the reconstructive energy 
of modern thought moved onwards, acting most 
effectively where it was least articulate. Theology 
slighted nature from the outset, and continued to 
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regard the material universe as a field in which the 
curiosity of man might be allowed to range. She 
failed to perceive that the Infinite, brought into 
paramount importance by herself, would eventually 
have to be identified with nature. Science, mean- 
while, the real and rising force, waxed in obscurity, 
wisely refraining from hostile contact with waning 
orthodoxy, until it became a giant which might 
not be withstood. Like the gourd of Jonah’s vision, 
it grew and overspread the heavens. Silently, 
imperceptibly, science asserted its right and power 
to solve the problem of Infinity, and filled the 
void of nature with a living spirit. God was 
re-discovered in the universe. That whole, of 
which man forms a part, appeared the manifestation 
of Deity. 

While this process in the ground-work of 
thought was unfolding, various causes contributed 
to the decay of medimval Christian mythology. 
The principal of these may be enumerated : first, 
criticism applied to documents and historical 
testimony ; second, the politico-religious movement 
of the Reformation ; last, but not least, although 
it seems remote from things of mortal life — the 
substitution of the sun for the earth as the centre 
of our sidereal system. 

Pagan myths, reintroduced by humanism like 
a spectral coi'ps de ballet on the empty scene of 
nature, had never been accepted by the modern 
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mind as more than metaphorical. The vacuum, 
the blank created by the downfall of paganism, 
the void space out of which issued our sense 
of Infinity, seemed as though it would become 
more forlorn and oppressive than ever. Such 
indeed it was in the Protestant theology of the 
last century, when any palpitating human heart 
took heed of it. But science had already begun 
to occupy this void with a hundred forms of 
knowledge — with the new astronomy, with 
chemistry, with electricity, with geology, biology, 
and the clinching doctrine of the conservation 
of energy. All tended to the conclusion that 
infinity and fact, the dual constituents of our 
environment, form one coherent being of which 
humanity is an important integer. 

The notion of a spirit immanent in bfaturc, 
sustaining sun, and stars, and man, and beasts, 
and trees, was not new. It had been held by 
many antique sages. Virgil expressed it in his 
perfect literary way : * 

Ono Life through all the immense creation runs, 

One Spirit is the moon’s, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 

All forms in the air that fly, on the earth that creep. 

And the unknown nameless creatures of the deep — 

Lach breathing thing obeys one Mind’s control. 

And in all substance is a single soul. 


* I borrow Mr. F. W, II. Myers’ admirable version from 
“Essays Classical,” p. 173. 
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Orphic poets, Stoics, and Neoplatonists uttered 
the same idea with keener, more mystic ardour. 
Under the dominance of Christianity this notion 
had no opportunity of moulding thought. But it 
reappeared io the dawn of modern science, at the 
moment when Copernicus revolutionised our theory 
of the universe. Bruno maintained it with a burn- 
ing rhetoric, a passion of conviction, and a cogenc)’’ 
of demonstration for the imaginative reason, which 
brought him to the stake. Other philosophers of 
sundry sects and orders, mystics, deists, professed 
pantheists, developed it in various ways to suit 
their several speculations. It was rhymed by Pope 
in well-turned couplets : 

All arc but parts of ono stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 

Groat ill the earth as in the ethereal frame, 

Warms in the suii, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees. 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

Ho nils, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

la these meditations of the poets and the sages 
there inhered an element of visionary unsubstantial 
rapture. Attractive as the speculation may have 
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seemed to minds of a certain stamp, it rested on 
no arguments of probability derived from fact. 
Theology was justified in ncglcctiug such cloud- 
castles as the dreams of a disordered mind, until 
the moment when science, steadily accumulating 
knowledge without prophesying, had prepared a 
theory of the universe which necessitated either 
the abandonment of God as the supreme hypothesis, 
or else the acceptation of the world as God made 
manifest in fact, co-cxtcnsivc with infinity. 

It is not needful to pursue this analysis, or to 
force a conclusion as to the riglit way of solving 
the suggested problem. Else I should have to 
show to what a large extent the idealists of 
Germany, from Kant to Hegel, by their methods of 
criticism and a 'priori speculation, stimulated the 
growing conception of inherent spirituality and 
unity in nature. For the purpose of this essay it 
is enough to have pointed out how the modern 
enthusiasm, which we may call cosmic, sprang up 
in close connection with ideas like these, and how 
it is related to the development of science which 
has given such ideas a foundation of probability.. 
Whether we call ourselves idealists or materialists 
signifies little. What remains indisputable is that 
man’s interest in the world around him has been 
enormously developed by the decline of medimval 
theology and the progressive expansion of scientific 
curiosity. That alone constitutes a new sphere of 
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thought for art to work in, pregnant with ideality 
denied to Greece and Eome, to the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. It helps to account for the 
importance of landscape in the present century, and 
encourages a belief that there remains a wide scope 
for it in the future. 

Poetry, being the most articulate of the arts, 
the most susceptive and expressive of pure thought, 
is the first to indicate the entrance of formative 
ideas into the aesthetic region. We must therefore 
interrogate the poets of this century at its com- 
mencement, in order to understand the change in 
our emotional attitude toward nature. For this 
purpose it will suffice to select Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Shelley. When we compare the fervour of 
their verses with the colder utterance of Virgil 
or of Pope, it becomes evident that the venerable 
conception of Spirit immanent in the Universe has 
acquired a fuller certainty, a deeper glow, a warmer 
passion of enthusiasm. This conception now rests 
on inferences from the discoveries of physical 
science, and is inflamed with a hope that the 
.cosmos shall be found at length to be an ani- 
mated organism. It has passed from the realm 
of philosophical suggestion or rhetorical exposition 
into the region of religious conviction. Spirit 
gazing upon nature finds spirit there. The in- 
tellect is warmed with the vision of infinity made 
vital, instead of being refrigerated by a mere me- 
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chanical void. At the same time, by comparing 
the purely descriptive passages of these poets with 
those of their immediate predecessors — Thomson, 
Gray, Cowper — ^we shall discern how this modern 
metaphysical intuition has given a new touch and 
tone to art. Writers of the last century regarded 
nature as outside them, :is a group of objects to be 
observed and catalogued, moralised perhaps, en- 
joyed, but never with the sense of spiritual affinity. 
AVith Wordsworth and the poets of his time, nature 
owns something correspondent to man’s con- 
sciousness. A positive mythology, importing the 
imagination into science — if I may so express this 
revolution in thought about the universe — replaces 
the anthropomorphism of the Greeks, and fills at 
last the vacuum created by medimval theology. 


IV. 

Of Goethe’s pantheism no better example can be 
found than the Procmium to “ Gott und Welt.” 
This poem has been already quoted in a previous 
essay ; * and for this reason I shall not reproduce 
my English version of it here, contenting myself 
with the observation that this sublime hymn is the 
poetical counterpart of that philosophy which Bruno 
preached so fervently, and which Spinoza in his 
colder mood denuded of its religious elements — 

* At the end of “ The Philosophj of Evolution,” voL i. p. 40. 
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faith, hope, enthusiasm, inspiration. It expresses 
in lofty verse what Herbert Spencer has condensed 
in well-weighed words of prose. 

Amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one abso- 
lute certainty, that he (man) is ever in presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed. 

The scientific philosopher does not qualify that 
Energy by any other name. The poet calls it God. 

From Wordsworth we must not expect the 
deliberate pantheism of a Bruno or a Goethe. 
Through whatever processes of thought he passed, 
this man was at bottom a believing Christian. On 
that very account his passion for nature, and the 
deep conviction expressed in his earlier works that 
the external universe is penetrated by a spirit 
which also fills the soul of man, have greater value 
for our present purpose. They prove how in- 
stinctively the modern intellect, at the beginning 
of our century, opened to the cosmic enthusiasm. 

Those lines composed above Tintern Abbey, in 
which Wordsworth describes the two phases of 
nature-worship ho had lived through — the earlier 
glowing and unreasoned, corresponding to the heat 
of youthful ardour ; the later reflective and 
religious, persisting through the “years that bring 
the philosophic mind ” — have been so often recited 
that they dwell in the hearts of every one. 
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i^atiire then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I oaiiiiot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy Avood, 
Their colours and their forms, Averc then to mo 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unhorrowed from tlio eye. — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint T, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have folloAvcd ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recomponco. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample poAver 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me witli the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dAvelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 


Thus with Wordsworth the youth’s love, simple 
and sensuous, for the beauty of the world became 
in manhood a deep mystic insight, piercing behind 

VOL. n. I 
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the veil of nature to the spirit which constitutes 
both thought and the objects of thought. To God 
he cries : 

Thou, Thou alone 

Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits 
That Thou includest as the sea her waves ! 

Yet God, for him, does not include souls only, 
as the ocean includes the billows on its surface. 
God also includes nature, and thus the poet can 
call nature ; 

The nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

It is thus, too, that Lucy drew her beauty, 
grace, and goodness “by silent sympathy” from 
woods, and clouds, and stars, and rivulets, and 
murmuring sounds. Nature being the robe of life 
woven perpetually by God, becomes at once the 
oracle and the audience of humanity. Man takes 
the meadows, woods, and mountains, and “ all 
that we behold from this green earth,” into his 
confidence, feeling that they are kindred to himself. 
In nature, as in the mind of man, there dwells 
one spirit, from whom we gather strength, and 
who sustains our aspiration. This is the meaning 
of that apparent paradox : 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 
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But, quitting this region of high speculation, 
let us see how Wordsworth’s mysticism gave tone 
to his descriptions of landscape. I will select the 
poem on the Simplon Pass, than which nothing 
nobler in blank verse has been written during tliis 
century. 

I)rook and road 

Wore fellow-travellers in this gloomy Pass, 

And with them did wo journey several liours 
At a alow step. The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to he decayed, 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 

And in the narrow rent, at every turn, 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn, 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 

The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice wore in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream. 

The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens. 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light — 

Wore all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 

For the sake of comparison, here arc two passages 
from Gray’s letters, one describing the ascent to 
the Grande Chartreuse, the other the descent of 
the Mont Cenis : 

It is six miles to the top ; the road tuns winding up it, 
«ommoulj not six feet broad ; on one hand is the rock, with 

I 2 
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woods of pine trees hanging overhead \ on the other a monstrous 
precipice, almost perpendicular, at the bottom of which rolls a 
torrent, that sometimes tumbling among the fragments of stone 
that have fallen from on high, and sometimes precipitating itself 
down vast descents with a noise like thunder, which is still 
made greater by the echo from the mountains on each side, 
concurs to form one of the most solemn, the most romantic, and 
the most astonishing scenes I ever beheld. Add to this the 
strange views made by the crags and cliffs on the other hand ; 
the cascades that in many places throw themselves from the 
very summit down into the vale, and the river below ; and 
many other particulars impossible to describe ; you will con- 
clude we had no occasion to repent our pains. 

It was six miles to the top, where a plain opens itself about 
as many more in breadth, covered perpetually with very deep 
snow, and in the midst of that a great lake of unfathomable 
depth, from whence a river takes its rise, and tumbles over 
monstrous rocks quite down the other side of the mountain. 
The descent is six miles more, hut infinitely more steep than 
the going up ; and here the men perfectly fly down with you, 
stepping from stone to stone with incredible, swiftness in places 
where none hut they could go three paces without falling. 
The immensity of the precipices, the roaring of the river and 
torrents that run into it, the huge crags covered with ice and 
snow, and the clouds below you and about you, are objects it is 
impossible to conceive without seeing them; and though we 
had heard many strange descriptions of the scene, none of them 
at all came up to it. 

Sixty years had elapsed between these de- 
scriptions by Gray and the lines on the Simplon 
Pass by Wordsworth. What a change there is in 
the way of feeling nature! It may bo objected 
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that I am comparing prose with poetry. But 
Gray’s Latin verses on the Grande Chartreuse 
. and the touch on nature in his English poems at 
large have the same quality of appreciative 
observation from a point external to the object, 
whereas Wordsworth’s lines are distinguished by 
sympathy with things that speak intelligibly 
to his soul because they form a part of that 
in which he lives and moves and has his being. 
The prwscns dens of Wordsworth — qiiis deus in- 
certum, tamen est deus — finds no place in Gray’s 
philosophy. 

Shelley’s poetry, more than any other in our 
language, is imbued with a mystical Platonism, 
which displays itself, so fur as our present subject 
is concerned, under a twofold aspect. In nature 
Shelley seems to have divined an omnipresent, all- 
sustaining, vitalising spirit, which assumed for his 
imagination the specific attributes of intellectual or 
ideal beauty. In Alastor he describes the fate of 
one who is for ever haunted by this beauty, burning 
dimly through things of 'sense, and eluding the 
neophyte in every appearance which takes form 
and fascination from the immanent splendour. In 
vain Alastor pursues his vision across the world : 
in vain the fairest creatures and sublimest scenes 
are offered to his gaze : it is only in sleep that his 
soul is comforted by the divine intuition; and 
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he dies unsatisfied, to blend with that which lured 
him through far lands disconsolate. 

He, I weeu, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
ActiBon-likc, and lied affrighted. 

This is one side to Shelley’s Platonism. But 
not the less is there a Spirit of Life, an anima 
mundi, the power and vital heat of which is felt 
in thunder and the voice of birds, in the choral 
dances of the planets, in herbs and stones, in stars 
and exhalations and the soul of man. This life of the 
world has for one of its main manifestations the 
ideal beauty which led Alastor captive. The 
supreme expression of the world-soul, conceived as 
beauty, intangible, ^elusive, unapproachable, is 
given in that song which a voice in the air sings to 
Asia : * 

Life of Life ! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air lire ; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
!Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light ! thy limbs are burning 

Through the vest which seems to hide them ; 

As the radiant lines of morning 

Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


* Prometheus Unbound^ Act ii., Scene 5. 
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Fair are others ; none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the siglit, that liquid splendour, 

And all feel, yet see thee never, 

As I feel now, lost for ever ! 

Lamp of Earth where’er thou mo vest 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with brightness, 

Till they fail, as I am failing. 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing ! 

The rclatiou of man’s soul to tlie world-soul, 
conceived by the poet as Life, Light, Love, and 
Beauty, is defined with more than usual precision 
in the following stanza from “ Adouais.” Keats 
has died: 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once ho made more lovely ; he doth bear 

His part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees, and beasts, and men, into the heaven’s light. 


It is apparent that, for Shelley, the beauty 
which hunted Alastor to his death on this earth, 
the beauty which in the mind of Asia was as a 
keen flame shining through the alabaster of the 
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universe, has become the attribute of power, 
vitality, continuous and all-pervasive energy. This 
is not poetry borrowing the forms of pantheistic 
speculation, but pantheism assuming to itself the 
faith and passion which transmutes speculative 
thought into religiou. To this underlying intui- 
tion of indwelling deity Shelley owes the magic 
of his verse, whenever he deals directly with 
nature. Those aiiiial conceptions of living crea- 
tures in the elements, the ministry of the cloud, 
the wizardry of the west wind, the sympathies 
of the sensitive plant, the incantations of the 
Witch of Atlas, the raptures of the loves of earth 
and moon, the dmmou of the whirlwind, the 
chariot-races of the hours, the primeval genii 
of Prornethexis Unhound — all these creations of 
the poet’s mythoposic fancy are vitally connected 
with the poet’s belief in the universe as a 
manifestation of spiritual force. For him it is 
not that subordinate divinities — fairies, angels, 
fiends, nymphs, fiiuns, and so forth — exist sepa- 
rately everywhere upon a slightly different plane 
from that of human nature ; but everywhere, and 
in all things, in plants and beasts and men and 
earth and sky, eternally abides a genius and 
a spirit, whose particular epiphanies constitute 
one moving whole, a stream of life, a poo^ as 
the Greek sage called it. “All things pass, and 
nothing stays ; the cosmos may 1)6 compared to 
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the flow of a river, into whicli it is impossible 
to plunge twice and find it the same flood.” 
Yes : but the stream, though ever cliaiiging, is 
perennially one ; and all things, including man, 
are drops which go to make its continuity. 


v. 

If wo were aiming at completeness, now would 
be the time to analyse the feeling for nature 
expressed by other poets of this century : in 
England by llyron, Scott, Coleridge, Keats; by 
Tennyson, Kossetti, Swinburne, Arnold, Eoden 
Noel, Browning, M(jrris. This is not necessary. 
The result would hardly repay us for the tedium 
of the process. It will suffice to bear in mind 
that, during the nineteenth century, a special sen- 
sitiveness to landscape, varying in kind accord- 
ing to the temperament of each individual, has 
been the note of all our poets — good, bad, and 
indifferent. The exaltation of enthusiasm which 
distinguishes Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, appears 
rarely in their contemporaries and successors. 
Only perhaps in Roden Noel does the cult of 
nature rise to the fervour-point of philosophical 
and religious inspiration. Many critics will 
maintain that the poet is the better artist when 
he does not philosophise his emotions ; that Scott 
and Keats stand on a superior ground as 
landscape-painters to Shelley and Wordsworth. 
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Yet, however this point may be settled, no one 
■will deny the fact that literature in our age is 
penetrated through and through with a sympathy 
for nature which we do not find in the work of 
the last century, and which culminates in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Roden Noel. 

To what extent painting has been directly 
influenced by this enthusiasm admits of much 
debate. It cannot, however, bo doubted that the 
curiosity from which science sprang, and which so 
powerfully stimulated our poets, affected painting 
and controlled its practice. Artists, though they 
may not be self-conscious with regard to the main 
currents of contemporary thought, are subject to 
its stress. They enjoy one privilege denied to men 
of letters. Their vehicle of expression excludes 
reasoning ; it offers them no inducement to formu- 
late vague longings and emotions which escape 
too easily through language. Having to solve 
problems of composition, to study the forms of 
objects in their physical presentment, to grapple 
with technical difliculties of execution, they dally 
not with metaphysic. Deeply as these men enjoy 
the beauties of the world around us, subtly and 
profoundly as they comprehend them — with a 
far finer touch upon their quality than those who 
have not sought to translate them into pictures — it 
is their duty and their pleasure to reproduce 
aspects, not to penetrate mysteries. From the 
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passion which takes hold of poets and of mystics 
they are freed by the conditions of their art, albeit 
they too may be mystics and poets in the esoteric 
chambers of their souL 

The landscape-painter stands in the same 
relation to nature as the sculptor to the nude. 
Praxiteles, modelling a Venus, runs less risk of 
personal disturbance than the poet, lover of beauty, 
shut up for hours together with a living woman in 
a studio. 

If this be the case, the founders of the modern 
schools of landscape might repudiate the suggestion 
that their work is in any way connected with the 
philosophical ideas which I have analysed. Never- 
theless, they were children of their ago, and obeyed 
its leading impulse. Art requires a spiritual 
element to move in, and responds with elasticity 
to the conditions of the faith men live by. So 
we may still regard landscape-painting as a species 
vitally related to science, and to religious mysticism 
modified by science. 

The ideality of any art depends, as I have 
previously attempted to demonstrate, upon the 
thoughts common to the artist and his audience, 
which the former seeks to express. Sculpture was 
congenial to the anthropomorphic mythology of 
Hellas. Painting was congenial to the more 
emotional mythology of mediaeval Christendom. 
These two arts drew abundant ideality from these 
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two spheres of thought. But when a new religious 
sense arose in Europe — when theistic conceptions, 
especially among the northern races, lost that 
sensuous concreteness which is adapted to sesthetical 
presentment — then it was found that the capacities 
of painting Avore by no means exhausted. The 
same art, obeying the thought-stress of the moving 
age, lent its powers to the nascent enthusiasm for 
nature. Pictures of saints and martyrs were 
succeeded by pictures of the world we live in. 
Painting ceased to be the handmaid of the Church, 
because the Church was losing hold upon the 
intellect. Slie became in turn the friend and 
teacher of generations for whom the earth was 
growing daily more divine. Now, in the work of 
the landscape-painters, spirit still speaks to spirit ; 
the spirit of the artist who perceives, interprets, 
and preserves the beauty of earth, sea, and sky, to 
the spirit of men ready to receive it. What wo 
owe to these hierophants of nature is incalcu- 
lable. They arc continually training our eyes 
to sec, our minds to understand the world. 
They show how sympathy, emotion, passion, 
thought may be associated with inanimate things 
— for a masterpiece of landscape-painting, like a 
symphony in music, is penetrated with the maker’s 
thought and feeling. Having passed through the 
artist’s intellect, the scene becomes transfigured 
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into a symbol of wbat the artist felt. His 
subjectivity inheres in it for ever after. 

So vast is the field of nature, so comparatively 
little of that field has as yet been subdued, that the 
resources of art to be derived therefrom seem in- 
exhaustible. Nor have we any reason to apprehend 
that the religion of the future will fail to supply 
this branch of art with ideality. 
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I. 

Some who read these lines will perhaps remember 
that enchanted region of Val Bregaglia, where 
the forest stretches downward from Soglio to 
Castasegna, through several miles of majesty and 
loycliness : the long aisles of secular chestnut- 
trees interlacing their branches overhead, the 
golden weight of foliage and fruit upon the 
boughs, the firm short sward and yielding moss 
around gray venerable stems, the sun and shadow 
falling on lilac crocuses and russet drift of 
scattered leaves; and, above all, the sculptured 
clifis of Monte Zocco, with Bondasca’s snaky 
glaciers uplifted in the luminous expanse of azure 
air, which separates those sphinxes of the Alps 
from our verdurous haunt among the clustering 
trees. 

In such a place, earth, the ancient mother, 
seems to enfold man with loving-kindness and 
a soothing tenderness of beauty. ' Yet those 
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splintered mountains, older far than man or 
forest, the frozen rivers and the waste of stones 
descending from their girdle, the deep untroubled 
blue to which they rear their javelin points/ if 
cloven granite, the limitless and living atmospfi'w'e 
which softens them and makes the vision to our 
eyes endurable — all these things remind us of 
the unity in nature, whereby in some mysterious 
manner our tranquil pleasure in the woodland 
is linked with primeval forces — far away and 
unapproachable, yet ever near and active in our 
being — with the universal power that brought 
us into life, with cosmic tumult and with order, 
with interstellar serenity and gloom, with the 
everlasting clasp of God, who liolds mankind 
and mountains in the hollow of Ills hand and 
binds the fabric of the world together in one 
vital whole. 

Here I wandered one September morning ; and, 
as it chanced, a reprint of Blake’s “Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell ” was in my pocket. Wishful to 
enjoy the scene and temper my delight with 
meditation, I flung myself upon the grass beneath 
an overshadowing tree, and read the sentences 
which follow : 

If the doors of perception were cleansed, everything would 
appear to man as it is, infinite. 

For man has closed himself up, till he sees all things 
through narrow chinks of his cavern. 
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IIow do you know but every Bird that cuts the airy way, 

Is an immense world of delight, closed by your senses five ? 

One thought fills immensity. 

"What is now proved was once only imagined. 

The ancient Poets animated all sensible objects with Gods 
or Geniuses, calling them by the names and adorning them with 
the j)ropertics of woods, rivers, mountains, lakes, cities, nations, 
and whatever their enlarged and numerous senses could perceive. 


As I read, tlicre happened to me something like 
that which liappencd to Petrarch upon the summit 
of Mont Veutoux.* 

Blake’s sentences, pregnant with mysticism, 
struck a deep chord and chimed with thoughts 
wliich were already stirring in me. For a while, I 
entered into spiritual union with nature, and felt 
as though the genii of those giant chestnut-trees 
might pace across the sward, or Pan appear, and saw 
that everything is infinite, and knew the thought 
which fills immensity, and hailed “ a world of 
delight ” in the hawk which hovered in the azure 
depth of air above the glaciers of Bondasca. 

Such moments do not last long, but they leave 
impressions which contain the germs of future 
speculation. And so I have written this account 
of a September morning in the woods of Casta- 
segna in order to introduce some reflections upon 

* See above, voL i. p. 297. 
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the value, real or metaphorical, which mythology 
still possesses in an ago of scientific thought. 


II. 

Minute attention has been paid to the origins of 
myths and sagas ; but we have lost sight of their 
enduring symbolical itn{)ortauce. Those ancient 
stories which our remote forefathers hcM to be the 
sum and abstract of world-wisdom, have been 
submitted to solar, meteorological, linguistic ex- 
planations. Learned and ingenious scholars have 
resolved them into tales about the sun and stars, 
the storms and clouds, and also into a disease of 
language. These methods, carried to extravagance, 
provoked a reaction of common sense, and another 
school of students ai'c now seeking less mechanical 
solutions of the problem, by treating myths as relics 
of prehistoric culture, custom, and religion. 

Few have the temerity to regard mythology as 
a necessary moment in human thought, the sig- 
nificance of which is by no means exhausted. At 
a distant period, myths were certainly ways of 
explaining the spiritual essence of the world and 
man to the imagination. That essence must, 
except in symbol and parable, remain for ever 
inscrutable and incognisable for the human mind. 
It is therefore by no means proved that the 
intuitions embodied in the myths of races like 
the Greek arc even now devoid of actuality. 

' VOL. II. K 
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Nature myths assume an indwelling spirit in 
the universe, and express the sense of it by 
ascribing personality to inorganic things and vege- 
tables. Allegory myths attribute independent 
existence to the moral and intellectual qualities 
of human beings. In the antique polytheistic 
systems, notably in the Hellenic, these two kinds 
were never wholly distinguished ; for, when a 
natural object comes to be personified, the being 
thus evolved assumes the properties of humanity. 
Furthermore, all polytheisms known to us are 
composite of still more ancient creeds, combining 
divers elements of nature- worsliip and moral 
allegory in heterogeneous admixture. Still, for 
the purpose of analysis, the two species may be 
isolated, especially as we can no longer treat of 
either from the purely religious point of view. 
The utmost we can do is to raise the question 
whether the myths of antiquity do not still supply 
a suggestive way of regarding the universe as a 
spiritual whole, and man in his relation to it as a 
part thereof. 

III. 

Were they wholly fanciful, those myths and 
allegories of the earliest philosophers and poets? 
The seers who gave them form lived closer to 
all-nourishing earth than we do, pent as we are 
in populous cities and clouded with the culture 
of four thousand years. Perhaps they hold an 
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element of truth conveyed in symbol, to the 
significance of which we have been blinded by 
theological exclusiveness, and by the positive pre- 
occupations of the scientific genius. Their truth, 
if truth they had, lay in their recognition of the 
universe as one live thing, and their belief in 
larger moral forces than those of individual men 
and women. 

We carmot return to the state of thought about 
the world, put of which the primitive myths 
sprang. The habit of attributing a personality 
like that of man to everything in nature belongs 
to .the far distant past, and will not be revived. 
But in its place the modern theory of the universe 
tends to establish the convicition that men and 
beasts and plants and in<;rganic substances are 
parts of one mind-penetrated unity. That abrupt 
separation of men from their environment, which 
formed the leading principle of philosophy and 
religion during the last two thousand years, begins 
to disappear. We recognise it as a necessary stage 
of thought, in the passage from grosser to more 
refined conceptions of the spirit which susteins 
and animates the hierarchy of being. We can no 
longer deny our kinship with the lower lives where- 
from we issued. 

It is interestinff to notice how the intuitions 
of early thinkers tally with the last results of 
modern scienpe. A poet writing in the mystic 

X 2 
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East, six centuries ago, described the ascent of 
man from nature in these verses 

First man appeared in the class of inorganic things, 

Next he passed therefrom into that of plants. 

For years ho lived as one of the plants, 

Reineinbering nought of his inorganic state so different; 
And when he passed from the vegetive to the animal state. 
He had no remembrance of his life as a plant. 

Except the inclination he felt to the world of plants. 
Especially at the time of spring and sweet flowers ; 

Tiiko the inclination of infants toward their mothers. 

Which know not the cause of their inclination to the breast. 
Again, the great Creator, as you know, 

Drew man out of the animal into the human state. 

Thus man passed from one order of nature to another, • 

Till he became wise and knowing and strong as he is now. 

Of his first souls he has now no remembrance, 

And ho will be again changed from his present soul. 

Jalal Ad Din conceived evolution in a different 
way from ours. But lie arrived at the clear 
and lo«'icul conclusion that man, having emerged 
from elements and plants and animals, retains a 
sympathy with them, loves and admires and uses 
them because they are the stock from which he 
sprang. 

IV. 

Unless we reject what is implied in the 
evolutionary theory of the Origin of Man, we are 
forced to concede that the old Hellenic religion — a 

* From the “ Musnari ” of Jaldl Ad Dfn. 
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religion which, has survived in all imaginative 
minds — contained a truth neglected and down- 
trodden by Christian theology. It rested on the 
following propositions. Not only man, but all 
things in the world, arc full of soul. Soul can 
communicate with soul, not only in its human 
form, but also in nature ; man’s soul with the 
soul of forces that control his life, and with the 
soul of dimly scutic'ut things beneath him in the 
scale of being. Our contemplation of the ex- 
ternal universe is therefore not the mere inspection 
of matter alien to ourselves, but a communion with 
that from which we came and into which we go, 
itself penetrated with the thought that constitutes 
our essence. Only, in the rhythm of the universal 
life, it would appear that the creatures of each 
stage, wlnle in that sUigc, cannot overleap the 
barriers of their defined personality, cannot mingle 
freely by sympatliy and understanding with the 
creatures of another stage. Man, so long as he is 
man, has his most distinct affinities to man alone, 
and is forced to think of spirit as human. This 
does not, however, prevent him from entering into 
a sub-conscious intercourse with beings which are 
not human, and from recognising their essential 
spirituality. But when he does this in fiiitli and 
earnestness, he represents his sense of their kinship 
with himself in terms of his own existence. To 
^ut it otherwise, he feigns men and women in 
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the objects of the outer world — the trees, the 
flowers, the stars, the rivers, and the mountains. 
Their participation in the divine life, of which he 
too is part, inevitably is expressed as personality, 
because he knows himself to be a person. He 
cannot even escape from thinking of God, or the 
spirit of the whole, as a person. This may or may 
not correspond, to the fact ; for what personality is, 
we cannot define. It is only a term for denoting 
the conditions under which alone consciousness is 
known to us at present. And we arc compelled, 
being what we call persons, recognising personality 
as the dne qiid non of our conscious life, to find 
personality in natural things whenever we confess 
their common essence with ourselves. 

Thus, then, we obtain a theory for the validity 
of ancient nature myths. The truth that they 
contained was the perception of spirituality in the 
material world; and though the crude imagery 
(ziiomorphic and anthropomorphic) in which that 
truth was veiled may deprive them now of all but a 
symbolical value, yet they claim reverent considera- 
tion in an age which has to reappropriate their 
underlying principle. 

Dryads, oreads, fauns, nymphs of wave and 
fountain, satyrs and Pan, Narcissus, Hyacinth, and 
Clytia, are but forms found for uttering man’s 
sense of his affinity to woods and flowers and 
waters. When the Greek boy saw the jiamadryad 
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Stopping from her oak upon the ancmouc-staiTcd 
sward around it, he did not wholly indulge a 
vision or yield to an hallucination. The oak-tree 
has a life, a soul, a paiticle of the divine attm, and 
with the recognition of this fact a nymph starts 
from the graceful stem to greet the soul of child- 
like man. AVhen the Thessalian shepherd climbed 
at eve the crags of (Eta, because he thought that 
Hesperus was calling to him for his love, he did 
not wholly dream : for who has not known the 
persuasions of the evening star, and dimly felt his 
heart drawn forth to it with lonying '{ We cannot 
behold hamadryads hurrying across the lawn, or 
astial gods leaning to us from the saH’rou-tinted 
nnmntain cresls. That way of feeling the spiri- 
tuality of nature and of expressing our sense of 
affinity with natural things is perluips for ever 
closed. It is indeed probable that both hamadryad 
and ethereal Hesperus were never seen except 
in reverie or pious act of faith by Greeks. Yet 
surely our intellectual life will bo richer, and our 
intuition into the world will be truer, when we 
yield once more to the belief upon which those 
myths were founded, when we cease from standing 
aloof from nature and repelling the constant 
spiritual intimations she is giving us. 
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V. 

Thus far I have been dealing with nature myths. 
For those myths which may properly be called 
allegories, a similar method of analysis can be 
adopted. But here the subject-matter itself is 
different, and the inquiry will lead to other 
considerations regarding the validity of ancient 
fables. I shall seek to give some reasons why we 
should not so lightly reject, as we are w'ont to do, 
those personified abstractions which men of former 
ages drew from the substance of their souls and 
called realities. 

The essence of allegory consists in extracting 
some marked portion of our psychology from its 
environment, tind presenting it alone for con- 
templation. • Wc think of wisdom solely, or 
strength solely, or physical beauty solely ; but 
having thought of these qualities in isolation, 
we are at once compelled to clothe them with 
bodies and regard them as persons. Human 
thought labours here under the same necessity 
as when it expresses our sense of affinity with 
nature in the forms of myth. When this step 
has been taken, the personage brought into ideal 
being cannot be merely wise, or merely strong, or 
merely beautiful. Together with personality, it 
has put on the multiplicity of human attri- 
butes. Therefore we obtain the complex deities 
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called Pallas, Herakles, and Aphrodite. The maia 
abstraction to which they owe existence persists 
in then), and dominates their doings ; but in the 
legends told about them other moral elements 
appear. The fables of Pallas, Ileraklos, and 
Aphrodite teach how huinauity on a colossal scale, 
swayed severally by laws of wisdom, sti’eugth, and 
beauty, will behave under conditions similar to 
those of our experience — what their vigour and 
their frailty are, to what tempttitions they are sub- 
ject, what special advantages they oijoy, and what 
distinctive functions they perform. Studying these 
moral qualities abstracted and incarnate in the 
allegory or the god, man learns to comprehend their 
influences clearly, to recognise liis own proclivities 
and addictions with precision, to submit to those 
which attract him, to .shrink from those wdiich 
repel. 

There is an ideal truth in allegory of this kind ; 
and the physical types which artists and poets 
have created to express it are not fortuitous. We 
have, indeed, never .seen a person wholly wise, or 
wholly strong, or wholly beautiful. Yet the 
thoughts of wisdom, streiigtl), and beauty are 
present to us ; and if these could take .shape sis 
human persons, they would find a body correspond- 
ing to their spiritual essence. 

To return to the paganism which worshipped 
these abstractions as deities would be impossible, 
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and if it were possible it would be undesirable. 
Until proof be gained of intermediate gods, of 
angels and devils, of planetary powers and genii, 
we do not need to bold the ci’eations of our mind 
in superstitious awe. Yet surely our moral, life 
would be richer, our sense of spiritual potencies 
would be more vivid, if we were in the habit of 
inculcating lessons of conduct and discriminating 
the several types to which we may assimilate 
ourselves, by some such striking examples as 
polytheism held iij) for imitation and avoidance. 
The devotion of IJippolytus to Artemis was not 
a vain thing ; nor w'as the need Orestes felt for 
purification before his mother’s Furies an idle 
fancy. To answ^er that Artemi.s and the Furies 
were but the figments of antiiiuc sages and poets 
avails little, for who shall contend that the real 
people of Herodotus’s history arc more sub- 
stantially present to him than the fictitious people 
in Shakespcare’.s plays ? So long as you can touch 
a man and hear him speak, he dillers indeed from 
the hero of an epic ; but the memory of a man 
preserved in record differs little from the figment 
of a man in living poetry. It may even be con- 
tended that King Arthur of the story-books has 
exerted more solid influence than ever did King 
Arthur in the flesh, and that Hamlet is more 
philosophically ellective tha,n Democritus or Hera- 
clitus. In fact, it is impossible to preserve^ that hard 
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and fast line which the understanding is apt to 
draw between the personages of actual existence 
and the personages of poetry, allegory, and fable. 
Only as ideals, as typifying a sjriritual (quality 
which endures and works for ever in the world of 
men, hdve either any true iin])ortancc. This is 
why some German critics sought to prove that had 
Christ been but a myth, mankind would not have 
been the poorer. 

There is another point of view from wliich one 
might defend the allegories contsiined in antiejue 
polytheistic religions. Their ideal veracity con- 
sists in this, that tire spiritual qualities of 
humanity do not manifest themselves in indi- 
viduals alone, but in races, classes, congeries of 
men. The race, the class, the community include 
and determine individuals in no less true a sense 
than that in which individuals compose and 
constitute those larger aggi-egations. It is there- 
fore not only permissible but right and proper 
to regard the broader species of S[)iritual qualities 
aS' abiding potencies, external to the individual, 
claiming his homage or abhorrence — in other 
words, as the lords to which he is addicted, or 
the tyrants against which he struggles. Lust 
dwells in this man’s heart ; but lust, in a far more 
formidable shape, is abroad in a huge city. Are 
we logically justified, in refusing actual existence 
to the holiness which conserved Israel, or to the 
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lechery which ruined Corinth ? We need not be 
afraid lest we should sap the roots of monotheism 
by attributing reality to the collective vices and 
virtues of our common humanity. We recognise 
the reality of vice and virtue in the individual ; 
why not therefore on a larger scale in th^ species 
and tlie genus ? CatlioHc Christianity has re- 
mained monotheistic. Yet it allows a hierarchy 
of angels, a hierarchy of devils, and a whole 
multitude of saints, each one of whom personifies 
and symbolises some specific form of moral excel- 
lence. I am not contending, as I have already 
intimated, for the restitution of polytheism in its 
cruder forms, for the belief in angels, saints, and 
devils. I wish only to remind the present 
generation that, just as the makers of nature 
myths had a clearer intuition mto the spirituality 
of the universe than we have now, so the makers 
of allegorical myths had a more vivid sense than 
we have of the spiritual potencies which surround 
us in the (tollcctive moral atmosphere of humanily 
at large. tp 

The chief defects of allegory in medisoval and 
modern times are due to the want of real belief in 
it by those who make it. Neither Christianity nor 
science will suffer us to accept the pagan point of 
view here any more than in the case of nature 
myths. Instead, therefore, of forming an essential 
part of religion, allegory is confined to ‘poetry and 
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plastic art, where it has hitherto lacked sub- 
stantiality and conviction. The modern poet and 
the artist, though they treat of temperance or sloth 
as personalities, imagine that they arc but using 
figures. They do not therefore put either their 
heart or 'their faith into their crcatioii. Yet if we 
could but come to think of lust and anger, chastity 
and temperance, remorse and revenge, forgiveness 
and repentance, not as mere abstractions from our- 
selves, but as powers external to our soul, endowed 
with penetrative force to influence our lives, this 
would render the inner drama of the moral cou- 
sfiiousuess more real and poiguant. I'o do so with 
absolute belief in these ideas as agencies inde- 
pendent of ourselves is perhaps impossible ; just us 
it is impossible to believe again in nymphs and 
fauns. Polytheism cannot be resuscitated, auel a 
recurrence to demonolatry would imply the abdica- 
tion of the reason. Still, in those points where art 
and poetry touch ethics, it would be of benefit to 
humane culture if we could resume the habit of 
contetuplating the broader species of our spiritual 
qualities in forms of personality adapted to their 
several essences. Possibly the sculpture and the 
painting and the verse of the future may yet 
produce monumental embodiments of vices and of 
virtues, through familiarity with which posterity 
wUl sensibly learn how awful in ugliness are the 
Vne kind, how awful in beauty arc the other. 
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What right, moreover, have we, after all is said 
and clone, to deny that each collective vice and 
each collective virtue of humanity may be a 
spiritual entity — a something corresponding to 
demonic or angelic essences ? It is difficult to see 
that any harm should conic to us, even though we 
submitted to regard them as living potencies 
influencing mankind. 

VI. 

Such speculations border the abyss of mysti- 
cism, and require a more minute development than 
I can give them here. It will be well in conclusion 
to recapitulate the points wherein nature myths 
and allegory myths differ, and the points they have 
in common. 

The nature myth extracts spirit from the 
external world, and invests that spirit with human 
personality in forms appropriate to the impression 
made upon the human mind by each particular 
object. The allegorical myth abstracts from the 
human soul specific qualities, contemplates these as 
objects, and while doing so is forced to provide 
them with physical embodiments and personalities 
corresponding to their spiritual essence. Man, so 
long as he is man, cannot think a person except as 
both body and spirit. He cannot idealise his own 
spiritual properties except as embodied. He can- 
not detach the spirit he feels in tree or flower 
except as embodied. His reason may assure him 
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that this is a delusion. Both Christianity and 
science may warn him off that path of so-called 
falsehood. Christianity, indeed, by its lore of 
angels and devils, has accepted the principle of 
allegorical myths, while it rejects the nature myths 
as pagan. Science biiLs us east both aside, and in 
so far is more logical. "Where Christianity and 
science agree in condemning nature myths, they 
do so at the expense of making man deaf and 
blind to the inherent si)irituality of the universe. 
All through the Middle Ages the best thinkers 
remained in the grossest ignorance and darkness 
with regard to nature on account of the false 
attitufle forced upon them by theology. In modem 
times materialism, which is perhaps the hollowcst 
and shabbiest idolwm which has ever 

haunted the cavern of man’s intellect, owes its 
arrogance to a similar false attitude assumed by 
physics. Yet dogmatic theology is losing its rigid 
grasp upon the mind and heart of man, while 
science is leading us back by circuitous routes to 
the primitive belief in a life-pen etni ted universe. 
This being the case, we cu.n indulge the expectation 
that though the Hellenic point of view with respect 
to myths of nature and of allegory may never be 
resumed, yet we shall be able better in the future 
to appreciate their value. Both poetry and art 
may be destinerl, on a far more elevated platform 
and with fer profounder assurance of the truth, to 
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use them both again for the illumination and 
instruction of mankind. 


VIT. 

The arts are not hound to occupy themselves 
exclusively Avith subjects of the present epoch. 
It is true tliat tlicy are exhorted to do so by ciltics 
wlio profess tliemselves indignant with “ the idle 
singer of an empty day.” Such critics, however, 
have forgotten tlie treasures of old-Avorld specu- 
lation, tlie jewels of experience collected by our 
ancestors in times when life was simpler, the types 
of GAmr recurring tragedy and ever fresh emotion 
AV'hich lie embedded in primeval myths and alle- 
gories. View them as aa'c may, the thoughts of 
bygone races, of men who laid the foundations of 
knowledge, Avho first used language Avith a conscious 
purjK)sc, Avho Avere (doser to the origins of life chan 
we are, desei'A'c reverent study by all thinkers Avho 
ac.cc 2 }t man’s emcigeiiee from the common stuff of 
nature. They possess not merely an antiquarian 
or an historic interest. They have something to 
say to us, Avhich Ave run the risk of ignoring in 
this positive age. 

It is not in the cruder myths of savage tribes 
that modern art can seek material for profitable 
treatment. Those are too remote from our sym- 
pathies, although we recognise their value as the 
first stage in the development of human thought. 
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We must not reject them as alien to ourselves, 
•or abhor them for their absurdities and indecencies. 
On the contrary, it is our duty to use them as the 
keys to those nobler forms of faith, which sprang 
up with' the growth of the progressive rac('.s. 

The , secondary stages of mythology, when it 
has become the vehicle of thoughts and feelings 
essentially akin to ours, without losing its elder 
sense of the divinity in nature, arc those which still 
abound in artistic motives of the highest beauty. 
Erudition enables us to approach the repositories of 
Oric!ital, Scandinavian, Egyptian, Semitic, Hellenic 
wisdom with intelligent insight. Yet we stand far 
enough aloof from them to be dominated by no 
religious preoccupations, and no local or national 
predilections. By the aid of criticism we can 
divest the legends of the world’s young prime of 
thcii> archaic trappings, and can discern what they 
preserve of permanent truth and durable instruc- 
tion. Taste and sympathy reveal the large and 
simple grandeur of their outlines, the depth and 
universality of their emotion. 

Examining a tale of Greek or Norse mythology, 
say the story of Perseus or that of Balder, is 
like opening a sealed jar of precious wine. Its 
fragrance spreads abroad through all the palace 
of the soul; and the noble vintage, upon being 
tasted, courses through blood and brain with the 
matured elixir of stored up summers. 
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Goethe says that he was wont to carry the ■ 
subjects of his poems many years unspoken in his 
mind. By this means they became a portion of 
himself, secretly drawing nourishment from all that 
he experienced and learned upon the paths of life. 
When the time came to give them utter{j,nce and 
form, it was found that they suggested more than 
at the first glance met the car and eye. They 
had acquired a many-sidedness, a vitality, a power 
of varied application, from their lengthy sojourn 
in secluded chambers of his consciousness. Myths 
have the same incommensurable and inexhaustible 
potency. Having slumbered for generations in the 
thought of mighty races, when they sprang to 
light in their due season, they were endowed with 
virtues far beyond their seeming. Pregnancy is 
the note of a true myth. The stuff of man’s 
self has been absorbed and wrought into its 
substance by a process so analogous to growth, ' 
that the more we seek to fathom it the more we 
find there. The very quaintness of each detail 
is suggestive, capable of divers applications, fit for 
varied uses. 'I’he wisdom it presents in symbolic 
shape has been so worn into harmony with human 
needs and human experience, that it cannot lose 
its value till the end of time. 

Our artists, whether poets, painters, or musicians, 
are therefore right to employ the legends of past 
ages for the expression of thoughts and emotions 
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belonging to the present. If used with true 
imaginative insight, there is no cause to fear lest 
the strain of modern adaptation should destroy 
the mystic beauty of the antique form. Myths, 
by reason of their symbolic pregnancy and spon- 
taneity ^ of origin, are everlastingly elastic. Thus 
Goethe found nothing fitter to his purpose than 
the Faust legend, Avlien lie planned the drama of 
the nineteenth century. Shelley poured his spirit of 
revolt and aspiration into the legend of Prometheus. 
Wagner, Avisliiug to create a new musical drama, 
extracted material from the story of Tannhiiuser, 
from Norse mythology, and from episodes of the 
Arthurian cycle. William Morris combined the 
mystic tales of many nations in his “ Earthly 
Paradise.” Tennyson rehandled the substance of 
Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” Laudor touched the 
height of poetry in the tale of ” Rhaicos,” which 
transports us to a time when man might love a 
Hamadryad. In the poem of Agamemnon’s meet- 
ing with Iphigcneia, he interpreted for modern 
minds the sublime pathos of the allegc)ry of Lethe. 
In each and all of these instances, and in many 
more which might be mentioned, the poet’s instinct 
was a sound one. 

For plastic art, myths and allegories are of 
even higher value than for poetry. This |s 
because they embody permanent ideas in sensuoijts 
^form. They are therefore, by their very essenc^, 
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exactly of the quality which figurative art demands. 
I need, at the present moment, only point to the 
use which two of our greatest English painters, 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Burnc Jones, have made of 
this material. I tliink it will he admitted that if 
we look for ideality in contemporary .English 
painting, we shall find this mainly in the work of 
these two masters. And it is in the region of the 
myth and allegory that both have brought their 
poetic qualities conspicuously to view. Mr. Burne 
Jones, in particular, has proved that it is possible 
to treat legends so familiar as that of Perseus or 
the Sleeping Beauty, allegories so old as that of 
the Days of Creation, mythical talcs so trite as 
that of Pan and Syrinx, with freshness and 
originality, evolving from their kernel something 
which is vitally in sympathy with modern thought. 

VIII. 

The line of thought which I have followed in 
this essay would have appeared preposterous and 
paradoxical a century ago, when mytlmlogy was 
treated, from the point of view of Lemprihre, and 
when the artistic handling of allegorical themes 
proceeded upon imitation of Grmco-Eoman or late 
Renaissance ivork. It w'ill probably find but 
scanty acceptance even now. Yet there are 
present conditions favourable to . its reception by 
tolerant minds, which w'erc lacking in the im- 
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mediate past. The revolution effected by the 
romantic movement has delivered us from pseudo- 
classicism. At the same time spirituality has 
been restored to the material universe by science, 
which forces us to regard the cosmos as a single 
whole, penetrated throughout with life-producing 
energy. 



IS POETRY AT BOTTOM A CRITICISM 
OF LIFE? 

A REVIEW OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTION 
FROM WORDSWORTH * 

It is both interesting mid instructive to hear what 
masters of a craft may choose to say upon the 
subject of their art. The interest is rather in- 
creased than diminislicd by the limitation or the 
imperfection of their view, inseparable from 
personal inclination, idiosyncrasy of genius, or 
absorbing previous couise of study. When Herrick 
exclaims, “ Tlierc’s no lust like to poetry ; ” when 
Goethe asserts, “ Die Kunst ist nur Gestaltung ; ” 
when Shelley writes, “ Poetry is the record of the 
best and happiest moments of the happiest and 
best minds,” we feel in each of these utterances 
— too partial to express a universal truth, too 
profound to be regarded as a merely casual remark 

* “ Poems of Wordsworth.” Chosen and Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan, "1879. 
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— the dominating bias and instinctive leanings of a 
lifetime. If, then, we remember that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is equally eminent as a critic and a poet, 
we j^shall not be too much surprised to read the 
following account of poetry given in the preface 
to his selection from Wordsworth : 

It is important, therefore, to hold fast to this ; that poetry 
is at bottom a criticism of life ; that the greatness' of a poet lies 
in his powerful and bcantiful application of ideas to life — to 
the question : How to live. 

At first sight this definition will strike most 
people JiiS a paradox. It would bo scarcely less 
startling to hear, as indeed we might perhaps hear 
from a new school of writers upon art, that 
“ Criticism is at bottom the poetry of things,” 
inasmuch as it is the critic’s function to select 
the quintessential element of all he touches, and 
to present that only in choice form to the public 
he professes to instruct. Yet, when we Return 
to Mr. Arnold, and compare the passage above 
quoted with the fuller expression of the same 
view upon a preceding page, the apparent paradox 
is reduced to the proportions of a sound and 
valuable generalisation ; 

Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said that the noble and 
profound application of ideas to life is the most essential part, of 
poetic greatness. I said that a great poet receives his distinctive 
character of superiority from his application, under the con* 
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ditions immutably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic 
truth, from his application, I say, whatever it may be, of the 
ideas — 

On xnaDi on nature, and on human life, 
which ho has acquired for himself. 

A vital element in this description of poetic 
greatness is the further determination of the ideas 
in question as moral : 

It is said that to call these ideas moral ideas is to introduce 
a strong and injurious limitation. I answer that it is to do 
nothing of the kind, because moral ideas are really so main a 
part of human life. The question, h(yw to live, is itself a moral 
idea ; and it is the question which most interests every man, 
and with which, in some way or other, ho is perpetually 
occupied. 

With the substance of these passages there are 
few who, after mature reflection on the nature of 
poetry, will not agree. That the weight of Mr. 
Arnold’s authority should be unhesitatingly given 
against what he calls the poetry of revolt and the 
poetry of inditfcrcncc to morals, is a matter for 
rejoicing to all who think the dissemination of 
sound views on literature important. It is good to 
be reminded at the present moment that Omar 
Khayyam failed of true greatness because he was a 
reactionary, and that Thcophile Gautier took up 
his abode in what can never be more than a 
wayside halting-place. From time to time critics 
arise who attempt to persuade us that it does not 
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so much matter what a poet says as how he says it, 
and that the highest poetical achievements are those 
which combine a certain vagueness of meaning with 
sensuous melody and colour of verbal composi- 
tion. Yet, if one thing is proved with certainty 
by the whole history of literature down to our own 
time, it is that the self-preservative instinct of 
humanity rejects such art as docs not contribute to 
its intellectual nutrition and moral sustenance. It 
cannot afford to continue long in contact with ideas 
that run counter to tlio principles of its own 
progress. It cannot bestow more than passing 
notice upon trifles, however ex(]ui8itely flnished. 
Poetry will not, indeed, live without stylo or its 
equivalent. But style alone will never confer 
enduring and cosmopolitan fame upon a poet. He 
must have placed himself in accord with the 
permanent emotions, the conservative forces of the 
race; he must have uttered what contribut^'.s to 
the building up of vifovl structure in the social 
organism, in order to gain more than a temporary 
or a partial hearing. Though style is an indis- 
pensable condition of success in poetry, it is i>y 
matter, and not by form, that a poet has to take his 
final rank. 

Of the two less perfect kinds of poetry, the 
poetry of revolt and the poetry of indiftereuce, the 
latter has by far the slighter chance of survival. 
Powerful negation implies that which it rebels 
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against. The energy of the rebellious spirit is 
itself a kind of moral greatness. We are braced 
and hardened by contact with impassioned revolu- 
tionaries, with Lucretius, Voltaire, Leopardi. 
Something necessary to the onw'ard progress of 
mankind — the vigour of antagonism, the operative 
force of the antithesis — is communicated by them. 
They are in a high sense ethical by the exhibition 
of hardiliood, self-reliance, hatred of hypocrisy. 
Even Omar’s secession from the mosque to the 
tavern symbolises a necessary and recurring 
moment of experience. It is, moreover, dignified 
by the pathos of the poet’s view of life. Meleager’s 
sensuality is condoned by the delicacy of his senti- 
ment. Tone counts for much in the poetry of 
revolt against morals. It is only the Stratons, the 
Beccadellis, the 13audelaii-cs, who, iii spite of their 
consummate form, arc consigned to poetical per- 
dition by vulgarity, perversity, obliquity of vision. 
But the carving of cherry-stones in verse, the 
turning of triolets and rondeaux, the seeking after 
sound or colour without heed for sense, is all fore- 
doomed to final failure. The absolute neglect 
which has fallen on the melodious Italian sonnet- 
writers of the sixteenth century is duo to their cult 
of art for art’s sake, and their indifference to the 
realities of life. If we ask why Machiavelli’s 
Mandragoi'a is inferior to Shakespeare’s Meriy 
Wives of Windsor, in spite of its profound know- 
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ledge of human nature, its brilliant wit, its 
irresistible bunioiir, its biting satire, and its 
incomparably closer workmausbip, we can only 
answer, that Sliakespeiirc’s conception of life was 
healthy, natural, exliilarating, wliile Machiavelli’s, 
without displaying the earnestness of revolt, was 
artificial, morbi'l, ami depressing. The sympatliies 
which every great work of art stimulates tend in 
the case of Sliakospcarc’s play to foster, in the Cfise of 
Machiavelli’s to stunt, the all-essential elements of 
social happiness and vigour. In point of form, the 
Mandragora has hotter right to be a classic comedy 
than the Merry Wives of Windsor. But t,hc 
application of ideas to life in it is so unsound and 
so perverse that common sense rejects it ; we tire 
of living in so false a world. 

Without nadtiplying instances, it can be 
affirmed, with no dread of opposition, that all art, 
to be truly great art, to be permanent and fresh 
and satisfying througli a hundred generations, to 
yield the bread aiid wine of daily sustenance for 
men and wouien in successive ages, must be 
moralised — must bo in harmony with those prin- 
ciples of conduct, tliat tone of feeling, which it is 
the self-preservative instinct of civilised humanity 
to strengthen. This does not mean that the artist 
should be cons(;iously didactic or obtrusively ethical. 
The objects of ethics and of art are distinct. The 
one analyses and instructs; the other embodies 
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and delights. But since all the arts give form to 
thought and feeling, it follows that the greatest art 
is that which includes in its synthesis the fullest 
complex of thoughts and feelings. The more com- 
plete the poet’s grasp of human nature as a whole, 
the more complete his presentation of life in 
organised complexity, the greater he will be. Now 
the whole struggle of the human race from bar- 
barism to civilisation is one continuous effort to 
maintai)! and to extend its moral dignity. It is by 
the conservation and alimentation of moral qualities 
that wo advance. The organisation of our faculties 
into a perfect whole is moral harmony. Therefore 
artists who aspire to greatness can neither be 
adverse nor indifferent to ethics. In each case 
they proclaim their own inadequacy to the subject- 
matter of their art, humanity. In each case they 
present a maimed and partial portrait of their hero, 
man. Iii each case they must submit, however 
exquisite their style, however acute their insight, 
to be excluded from the supreme company of the 
immortals. We need do no more than name 
the chiefs of European poetry — Homer, Pindar, 
iEschylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Horace, Dante, Shake- 
sppare, Molibre — in order to recognise the fact that 
these owe their superiority to the completeness 
of their representation, to their firm grasp upon 
the harmony of human faculties in large morality. 
14 is this which makes classical and humane litera- 
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ture convertible terras. It is this which has led all 
classes and ages of men back and back to these 
great poets as to their familiar friends and teachers, 
“ the everlasting solace of mankind.” 

While substantially agreeing with Mr. Arnold, 
it may be possible to take cxce])tiou to the form 
of his definition, lie lays too great stress, perhaps, 
on the pln’ase.s, application of ideas, and criticism. 
The first might be rpialified as misleading, because 
it seems to attribute an ulterior purpose to the 
poet; the second as tending to confound two 
separate facultic.s, the creative and the judicial. 
Plato’s conception of poetry as an iiKspiration, 
a divine instinct, may be nearer to the truth, 
The application of ideas should not be too con- 
scious, else the poet sinks into the preacher. The 
criticism of life should not be too much his 
object, else the poet might as well have written 
essays. What is wanted is that, however spon- 
taneous his utterance may l>c, however he may 
aim at only beauty in his work, or “ sing but as 
the linnet sings,” his message should be adecpiate 
to healthy and mature humanity. IJis intelligence 
of what is noble and enduring, his expression of a 
full harmonious personality, is enough to moralise 
his work. It is even betfbr that he should not 
turn aside to comment. That is the function of 
the homilist. We must learn how to live from 
him less by his precepts, than by his examples and 
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by being in his company. It would no doubt be 
misunderstanding Mr. Arnold to suppose that he 
estimates poetry by the gnomic sentences conveyed 
in it, or that he intends to .say that the greatest 
poets have deliberately used their art as the 
vehicle of moral teacliing. Yet there is -a double 
danger in the wording of his definitions. On the 
one hand, if we accept them too literally, wo run 
the risk of encouraging that false view of poetry 
which led the Byzantines to prefer Euripides to 
Sophocles, because he contained a greater number 
of quotable maxims ; which brouglit the humanists 
of the sixteenth century to tlie incomprehensible 
conclusion that Seneca had improved upon the 
Greek drama by infusing more of sententious 
gravity into his .speeches ; which caused Tasso to 
invent an ex post facto allegory f u* the Gerusalemme, 
and Spenser to describe Ariosto’s mad Orlando, the 
triumphant climax of that poet’s irony, as “ a good 
governor and a virtuous man,” On the other hand, 
there is the peril of forgetting that the prime aim 
of all art is at bottom only presentation. That, 
and that alone, distinguishes the arts, including 
poetry, from eveiy other operation of the intellect, 
and justifies Hegel’s general definition of artistic 
beauty as “ Die sinnliche Erscheinung der Idee.” 
Poetry is not so much a criticism of life as a reve- 
lation of life, a presentment of life according to the 
poet’s capacity for observing and displaying it in 
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forms that reproduce it for his readers. The poet is 
less a judge than a seer and reporter. If he judges, 
it is as light, falling upon an object, showing its 
inequalities, discovering its loveliness, m:iy be said 
to judge. The greatest poet is not the poet who 
has said.the best things about life, but he whose 
work most fully and faithfully redects life in its 
breadth and largeness, eliminating what is actiden- 
tal, trivial, temporary, local, or transmuting simple 
motives into symbols of the universal bv his 
treatment. lie teaches less by what he inculcates 
than by what he shows ; and the truth of Plato’s 
above-mentioned theory is that he may himself bo 
unaware of the far-reaching lessons he couimuni- 
cates. From Shakespeare we could better afford 
to lose the profound remarks on life in Timon or 
Troilm and Cressida, than the delineation of 
Othello’s passion. The speeches of Nestor in the 
Iliad are less valuable than the portrait of 
Achilles ; and what Achilles says about fame, 
heroism, death, and friendship could be sooner 
spared than the presentment of his action. 

The main thing to keep in mind is this, that 
the world will very willingly let die in poetry what 
does not contribute to its intellectual strength and 
moral vigour. In the long run, therefore, poetry 
full of matter and moralised wins the day. But it 
must, before lill else, be poetry. The application 
of the soundest mural ideas, the finest criticism of 
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life, will not save it from oblivion, if it fails in the 
essential qualities that constitute a work of art. 
Imagination, or the power to see clearly and to 
project forcibly ; fancy, or the power to flash new 
light on things familiar, and by their eombination 
to delight the mind w'ith novelty ; creative genius, 
or the power of giving form and substance, life and 
beauty to the figments of the brain ; style, or the 
power to sustain a flawless and unwavering dis- 
tinction of utterance ; dramatic energy, or the 
power to make men and women move before us 
with self-evident reality in fiction ; passion, sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm, or the power of feeling 
and communicating feeling, of understanding and 
arousing emotion ; lyrical inspiration, or the power 
of spontaneous singing — these are among the many 
elements that go to make up poetry. These, no 
doubt, are alluded to by Mr. Arnold in the clause 
referring to “ poetic beauty and poetic truth.” But 
it is needful to insist upon them, after having dwelt 
so long upon the matter and the moral tone of 
poetry. No sane critic can deny that the possession 
of one or more of these qualities in any very 
eminent degree wdll save a poet from the neglect 
to which moral revolt or indifierence might other- 
wise condemn him. Ariosto’s commonplaceness 
of feeling, Shelley’s crude and discordant opinions, 
Leopardi’s overwhelming pessimism, Heine’s morbid 
sqhtimentality, Byron’s superficiality and cynicism, 
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are cloaked and covered by the saving virtues of 
imagination, lyrical inspiration, poetic style, humour, 
intensity and sweep of passion. The very greatest 
poets of the world have combined all these qnalititis, 
together with that sound humanity whicli confers 
upon them immortal freshness. Of TTomer, Pindai’, 
Sophocles, .dilschylus, Dante, Virgil, Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Goethe, it is only possible to say that one 
or other clement of poetic achievement has been 
displayed more eminently than the rest, that one 
or other has been held more obviously in abeyance, 
when we come to distinguish each great master 
from his peers. But lesser men may rest their 
claims to immortality upon sliglitor merits ; and 
among those merits it will be found impossible 
to exclude what we call form, style, and the several 
poetic qualities above enumerated. To borrow a 
burlesque metaphor from the Oxford schools, a 
poet may win his second-class on his moral 
philosophy papers, if the others do not drag him 
down below the level of rccogidtion ; or he may 
win upon his taste papers, if he has not been 
plucked in divinity. It is only the supreme few 
whom we expect to be equally good all round. 
Shelley and Leopardi have, perhaps, the same 
prospect of survival on their artistic merits, as 
Wordsworth on the strength of his moral ideas. 

It will be seen that we have now arrived at 
Mr. Arnold’s attempt to place Wordsworth among 
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the European poets of the last two centuries. 
Omitting Goethe and living men, it seems, to 
Mr. Arnold, indubitable that to Wordsworth belongs 
the palm. This distinction of being the second 
greatest modern poet since the death of Molihre 
is awarded to Wordsworth on his moral philosophy 
paper. “Where, then, is AVordsworth’s superiority ? 
It is here : he deals with more of life than they do ; 
he deals with Ufe, as a whole, more powerfully.” 
There is some occult fascination in the game of 
marking competitors for glory, and publishing 
class-lists of poets, artists, and other eminent 
persons. For myself, I confess that it seems about 
as reasonable to enter AVordsworth, Drydcn, Voltaire, 
Leopardi, Klopstock, and all the rest of them for the 
stakes of poetical primacy, and to announce with 
a flourisli of critical trumpets tliat Wordsworth 
is the winner, as to run the moss-rose against the 
jessamine, carnation, clematis, crown imperial, 
double daisy, and other favourites of the flower 
garden. Lovers of poets and of flowers will have 
their partialities ; and those who have best culti- 
vated powers of reflection and expression will most 
plausibly support their preference with arguments. 
There the matter ends ; for, both in the case of the 
poets and the flowers, the qualities which stimulate 
our several admirations are too various in kind to 
be compared. Mr. Arnold has undoubtedly given 
excellent reasons for the place he assigns to 
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Wordsworth. But it is dangerous for Wordsworth’s 
advocate to prove too much. He has already- 
gained a firm, a permanent, an honoiuvible place 
upon the muster-roll of English poets. Why 
undertake the task of proving him tlie greatest ? 
Parnassus is a sort of heaven, and we know what 
answer was given to the sons of Zehedee. 

The final test of greatness in a poet is his 
adequacy to human nature at its best ; his feeling 
for the balance of sense, emotion, will, intellect 
in moral harmony; his faculty for regarding the 
whole of life, and representing it in all its largeness. 
If this be true, dramatic and epical poetry must 
be the most enduring, the most instructive monu- 
ments of creative genius in verse. These forms 
bring into quickest play and ])rescnt in fullest 
activity the many-sided motives of our life on 
earth. Yet the lyrist has a sphere scarcely second 
in importance to that of the epic and dramatic 
poets. The thought and feeling he expresses may, 
if his nature be adequate, embrace the whole gamut 
of humanity ; and if his expression be sufficient, 
he may give the form of universality to his ex- 
perience, creating magic mirrors wherein all men 
shall see their own hearts reflected and glorified 
without violation of reality or truth. Wordsworth’s 
fame will rest upon hi.s lyrics, if we extend the 
term to include his odes, sonnets, and some 
narrative ppems in stanzas — on these, and on a 
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few of his meditative pieces iti blank verse. His 
long philosophical experiments — the “Prelude,” the 
“Excursion” — will be read for the light they cast 
upon the poet’s mind, and for occasional passages 
of authentic inspiration. Taken as a whole, they 
are too unequal in execution, too imperfectly 
penetrated with the vital spirit of true poetry, to 
stand the test of time or wake the enthusiasm 
of centuries of students. Those, then, who love 
and reverence Wordsworth, for whom from earliest 
boyhood he has been a name of worship, will 
thank the delicate and sympathetic critic who 
has here collected Wordsworth’s masterpieces in 
the compass of three hundred pages. They will 
also thank him for the preface in which he has 
pointed out the sterling qualities of Wordswortli’s 
poetry. After speaking of Wordsworth’s debt to 
Burns, who first in a century of false taste used 
“a style of perfect plainness, relying for effect 
solely on the weight and force of that which with 
entire fidelity it utters,” lilr. Arnold introduces 
the following paragraph as to Wordsworth’s hand- 
ling of that style : 

Still Wordsworth’s uso of it has something unique and 
unmatchahle. 2saturo herself seems, I say, to take the pen out 
of his hand, and to write for him with her own bare, sheer, 
penetrating power. This arises from two causes : from the 
profound sincereness with which Wordsworth feels his subject,. 
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and also from the profoundly sineero and natural character of 
his subject itself. He can and will treat such a subject with 
nothing but the most plain, first-hand, almost austere natural- 
ness. Ilis expression may often be called bald, as, for instance, 
in the poem of “Kevolution and Independence;” but it is bald as 
the bare mountain-tops arc bald, with a baldness which is full 
of grandeur. 

This is assuredly the truest uiul finest descrip- 
tion which has yet Iteen written of Wordsworth’s 
nuinuer at its best; aiul the account rendered of 
the secret of his charm is no less to the point : 
“ Wordsworth’s poetry is great l)ccause of the 
extraordinary power with which Wordsworth feels 
the joy offered to us in nature, the joy offered to 
us in the simple elementary affections and duties, 
and because of the extraordinary power with 
which, in ease after case, he shows us this joy, and 
renders it so as to make us sliare it.” At the 
same time Mr. Arnold recognises the poet’s in- 
equalities, and the critical importance of his essay 
consists mainly in the broad and clear distinction 
he has made between what is more and less 
valuable in his work. “ In Wordsworth’s case, 
the accident, for so it may almost be called, of 
inspiration is of peculiar importance. No poet, 
perhaps, is so evidently filled with a new and 
sacred energy when the inspiration is upon him ; 
no poet, when it fails him, is so left ‘ weak as is 
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a breaking wave.’ ” The object, therefore, of Mr. 
Arnold is “to disengage the poems which show 
bis power, and to present them to the English- 
speaking public and to the world.” He thinks 
that the volume “ contiiins everything, or nearly 
everything, which may best serve him with the 
majority of lovers of poetry, nothing which may 
disserve him.” Tastes will differ considerably 
about both clauses of this sentence ; for while 
Wordswortliiaus may (iomplaiii that too mu(;h has 
been omitted, others, who arc anxious that our 
great and beloved poet should appear before the 
world with only his best singing robes around him, 
may desire an even stricter censorship than Mr. 
Arnold’s. In the second lyric., “ To a Butterfly,” 
wo find this stanza : 

Float near mo ; do not yet depart ! 

Dead times revive in thee : 

Thou hring’st, gay creature as thou art, 

A solemn image to my heart, 

^ly father’s family ! 

No excellence of moral sentiment can redeem 
the banality of these lines. The last verse, 
sincerely felt as it may be, respectable as is the 
emotion it expresses, is from the point of view of 
art a bathos. A really fine narrative, the 
“ Brothers,” contains abundance of writing which, 
were it not AVordsworth’s, might be *■ described. 
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in the favourite phrase of “ tenth-rate critics,” as 
prose cut into lengths of ten syllables : 

Anti now, at last 

From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by trainc hnid the Indian isles, 

^To his paternal home he is returned, 

With a determined purpose to resume 
The life ho had lived there. 

This is bald ; but it is not “ bald as the bare 
mountain -tops are bald.” It is bald as a letter of 
introdu(;tiou is bald, Ijald as the baldest passages 
of Crabbe. Can we expect Italians, accustomed to 
the grandly simple manner of fieoivirdi’s country 
poems, to accept this ? Or choose another example 
from a ballad called the “ Power of Music ” : 

Au Orpheus ! An Orpheus ! — yes, Faith may grow bold. 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ; — 

^ear the stately I’anlheon you’ll meet with the same 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name. 

This is neither bald nor yet genuine ; it begins 
with a conceit, and the (jpithet applied to the 
Pantheon is uncouth in its falseness. Can we 
expect our American cousins to tolerate the style 
of this opening stanza for the sake of the noble 
democratic spirit which breatlies through the 
poem? The “Character of the Happy Warrior” 
is both conceived and written in the poet’s state- 
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liesb mood ; yet it halts at intervals on lines like 
these : 

But makes his moral being liis prime care .... 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate. 

• 

AVill Frcncilimen, liubitantocl to look for sustained 
evenness of style in composition, recognise tbe 
“ Happy AVarrior ” as a classic ? These examples 
introduce a grave matter for consideration. No 
lover of AVordsworth could desire the exclusion of 
the “ Brothers,” or the “ Power of Music,” or the 
Happy AVarrior,” from a selection of his poetry, 
however willingly tlicy might leave the “Butterfly” 
alone. Yet the failure of perfect art in these 
three fine poems must prove an obstacle to their 
final acceptance by readers who make no national, 
or what Mr. Arnold would call provincial, allow- 
ance for Wordsworth. No such allowances are 
demanded by the work of Keats or Shelley, 
when subjected to an equally rigorous process of 
sifting, as that applied to Wordsworth in this 
volume. 

Still if, after study of the greatest literatures 
of Europe, we feel convinced that AVordsworth 
is a classic, it does not greatly signify what other 
nations now think about him. As nothing can 
confer world-wide celebrity on an inferior poet, 
however popular at home, so nothing can prevent 
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a classic from attaining his right place in the 
long run. There is something slightly ridiculous 
in waiting upon French opinion, and expressing 
gratitude to M. Henry Cochin or to any other foreign 
critic for a sensible remark upon Shakespeare. 
Howevet, as the question has been started whether 
Wordsworth is likely to become a poet of cos- 
mopolitan fame, it is worth while to consider what 
these chances arc. Mr. Arnold, comparing him 
with the acknowledged masters of the art in Europe, 
comes to the conclusion that he has “ loft a body 
of poetical work superior in power, in interest, in 
the qualities which give enduring freshness, to that 
which any of the others has left.” What these 
qualities are wo have already seen. It is the 
superior depth, genuineness, sincerity, and truth 
of Wordsworth’s humanity, the solid and abiding 
vigour of his grasp upon the realities of existence, 
upon the joys that cannot be taken from us, upon 
the goods of life which suffer no deduction by chance 
and change, and are independent of all accidents of 
fortune, that render Wordsworth’s poems inde- 
structible. He is always found upon the side of 
that which stimulates the stored-up moral forces of 
mankind. If I remember rightly, he says that 
he meant his works “to console the afflicted, 
to add sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier, to teach the young and che gracious 
of every age to see, to think, and feel, and 
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therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous.” This promise he has kept. When he 
touches the antique, it is to draw from classic myth 
or history a lcs.soii weighty with wisdom applicable to 
our present experience. “Laodamia” has no magic 
to compete with the “Bride of Corinth;” but wo rise 
from its perusal with passions purified by terror 
and compassion. “Dion” closes on this note : 

Him only pleasure loads, and peace attends, 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends. 

When he writes a poem on a flower, it is to 
draw forth thoughts of joy, or strength, or con- 
solation. Ilis “ Daffodils ” have not the pathos 
which belongs to Herrick’s, nor has he composed 
anything in this style to match the sublimity of 
Leopardi’s “ Ginestra.’' But Leopardi crushes the 
soul of hope out of us by the abyss of dreadful 
contemplation into which the broom upon the lava 
of Vesuvius plunges him. Wordsworth never does 
this. The worst that can be said of him is that, as 
Mr. Swinburne said in a preface to Byron, he 
shreds Nature’s vegetables into a domestic sauce- 
pan for daily service. Still the homely pot au feu 
of the moralist has no less right to exist than a 
wizard’s cauldron of sublimity, and probably will 
be found to last and wear longer. Wordsworth 
has said nothing so exquisite as F(fliziano upon 
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the fragility of rose-leaves, nor has he used the 
rose, like Ariosto, for similitudes of youthful 
beauty. But the moralising of these Italiau 
amourists softens and relaxes. Wordsworth’s 
poems on the Celandine brace and invigorate. 
His entlfusiasms arc sober and solid. Exceptiiig 
the ode on Immortality, wlicre much that cannot 
be proved is taken for granted, and excepting an 
occasional exaggeration of some favourite tenet, 
as in tliis famous stanza — 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil, and of good. 

Than all the sages can — 

his impulsive utterances arcs based on a sound 
foundation, and will bear the test both of ex- 
perience and analysis. In this respect he differs 
from Shelley, whose far more fiery and magnetic en- 
thusiasms do not convince us of their absolute sin- 
cerity, and are often at variance with probability. 
In the case of Shelley we must be contented with 
the noble, the audacious ardour he communicates. 
The further satisfaction of feeling that his judgments 
are as right as his aspirations are generous, is too 
frequently denied. Wordsworth does not soar so 
high, nor on so powerful a pinion, but he is a 
safer guide. His own comparison between the 
nightingale and the stock-dove might be used as 
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an allegory of the two poets. Their several ad- 
dresses to the skylark give some measure of their 
different qualities. 

The tone of a poet, the mood ho communicates, 
the atmosphere he surrounds us with, is more 
important even than what he says. Tlfis tone is 
the best, or the worst we get from him ; it makes it 
good or bad to bo with him. Now it is always 
good to be with Wordsworth. His personality is 
like a climate at once sedative and stimulative. I 
feel inclined to compare it to the influence of the 
high Alps, austere but kindly, demanding some 
effort of renunciation, but yielding in return a 
constant sustenance, and soothing the tired nerves 
that need a respite from the passions and the fever 
of the world. The landscape in these regions, far 
above the plains and cities where men strive, is 
grave and sober. It has none of the allurements of 
the south — no waving forests, or dancing waves, or 
fret-work of sun and shadow cast by olive branches 
on the flowers, lint it has also no deception, and 
no languor, and no decay. In autumn the bald 
hillsides assume their robes of orange , and of 
crimson, faintly, delicately spread upon the barren 
rocks. The air is singularly clear and lucid, 
suffering no illusion, but satisfying the sense of 
vision with a marvellous sincerity. And when 
winter comes, the world for months together is clad 
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in flawless purity of blue and white, with shy, rare, 
unexpected beauty shed upon tlie scene from 
hues of sunrise or sunset. On first acquaintance 
this Alpine landscape is repellent and severe. We 
think it too ascetic to be lived in. But familiarity 
convinces, us that it is good and wholesome to 
abide in it. We learn to love its reserve even 
more than the prodigality of beauty showered on 
fortunate islands wliere the orange and the myrtle 
flower in never-ending summer. Something of the 
sort is experienced by those who have yielded 
themselves to Wordsworth’s influence. The luxu- 
riance of Keats, the splendour of Shelley, the 
oriental glow of Coleridge, the torrid energy of 
Byron, though good in themselves and infinitely 
precious, are felt to be less permanent, less 
uniformly satisfying, less continuously bracing, than 
the sober simplicity of the poet from whose 
ruggedness at first we slirank. 

It is a pity that Wordsworth could not rest 
satisfied in leaving this tone to its natural operation 
on his readers “ in a wise passiveness.” Ho passes 
too readily over from the poet to the moraliser, 
clenching lessons which need no enforcement by 
precepts that remind us of the preacher. This 
leads to a not unnatural movement of revolt in his 
audience, and often spoils the severe beauty of his 
art. We do not care to have a somewhat dull but 
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instructive episode from ordinary village life in- 
terrupted by a stanza of admonition like the 
following : 

0 Reader ! liad you in your mind 
Sucli stores as silent thought can bring, 

0 gentle Reader ! you would find 
A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it : 

It is no talc ; hut, should you fMnJcj 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 

After this the real pathos of “Simon Lee” cannot 
fail to fall somewhat flat. And yet it is not seldom 
that Wordsworth’s didactic reflections contain the 
pith of his sublimest poetry. Beautiful as the tale 
of the “ White Doe ” is aesthetically, it can bear the 
closing stanzas of precept : 

Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 

Small diirercnce lies between thy creed and mine : 

This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
llis death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

The Pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before. 

There is no common waste, no common gloom ; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 
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She loaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, find have been, may be known ; 

Bat, at the coming of the milder day. 

Those monuments shall all bo overgrown. 

Up to this point the application of moral ideas 
has been ’made with perfect success. Tire artistic 
charm has not been broken. But the last stanza 
falls into the sermonising style, as though the jioet’s 
inspiration failed him, and a pedagogue, with no 
clear conception of the unalterable order of the 
material universe, had taken his place : 

One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide. 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals, 
bfever to blond our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the uieiiucst thing that feels. 

The tone I have attempted to describe, as of 
some clear upland climate, at once soothing and 
invigorating, austere but gifted with rare charms 
for those who have submitted to its influence, this 
tone, unique in poetry, outside the range, perhaps, 
of Scandinavian literature, will secure for Words- 
worth, in England at any rate, an immortality of 
love and fame. He is, moreover, the poet of man’s 
dependence upon Nature. More deeply, because 
more calmly, than Shelley, with the passionate 
enthusiasms of youth subdued to the firm convictions 
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of maturity, he expressed for modem men that, 
creed which, for want of a better word, we designate 
as Pantheism, but which might be described as the 
inner soul of Science, the bloom of feeling and 
enthusiasm destined to ennoble and to poetise our 
knowledge of the world and of ourselves. , In pro- 
portion as the sciences make us more intimately 
acquainted with man’s relation to the universe, 
while the sources of life and thought remain still 
inscrutable, Wordsworth must take stronger and 
firmer hold on minds which recognise a mystery in 
Nature far beyond our ken. What Science is not 
called on to supply, the fen^our and the piety that 
humanise her truths, and bring them into harmony 
Avith permanent emotions of the soul, may be found 
in all that Wordsworth wrote. 

The time might come, indeed may not be 
distant, when lines like those which I have quoted 
above (p. 1 1 3) from the poem composed at Tintern 
Abbey should be sung in hours of worship by con- 
gregations for whom the “cosmic emotion” is a 
reality and a religion. 

Wordsworth, again, is the poet of the simple 
and the permanent in social life. He has shown 
that average human nature may be made tn 
yield the motives of the noblest poems, instinct 
with passion, glowing with beauty, needing only 
the insight and the touch of the artist to dis- 
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•engarge them from the coarse material of common- 
place. 

The moving accident is not my trade : 

To freeze the blood I have no roady arts : 

’Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

Should the day arrive when society shall be 
remodelled upon principles of true democracy, when 
“ plain living and high thinking ” shall become the 
rule, when the vulgarity of manners inseparable 
from decaying feudalism shall have disappeared, 
when equality shall be rightly apprehended and 
refinement be the common mark of humble and 
wealthy homes—- should this golden age of a grander 
civilisation dawn upon the nations, then Words- 
worth will be recognised as the prophet and apostle 
of the world’s rejuvenescenco. He, too, has some- 
thing to give, a quiet dignity, a nobleness and 
loftiness of feeling joined to primitive simplicity, 
the tranquillity of self-respect, the calm of self- 
assured uprightness, which it would bo very 
desirable for the advocates of fraternity and 
equality to assimilate. Of science and democracy 
Wordsworth in his lifetime was suspicious. It, is 
almost a paradox to proclaim him the poet of 
democracy and science. Yet there is that in his 
work which renders it congenial to the mood of 
men powerfully influenced by scientific ideas, and 

VOIi. II. N 
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expecting from democracy the regeneration of 
society at no incalculably distant future. 

After all, Wordsworth is essentially an English 
poet. He has the limitations no less than the 
noble qualities of the English character powerfully 
impressed upon him. Shelley brought into English 
literature a new ideality, a new element of freedom 
and expansion. Mazzini greeted Byron with 
enthusiastic panegyric as the poet of emancipation. 
Wordsworth moves in a very different region from 
that of cither Byron or Shelley. He remains a stiff, 
consistent, immitigable Englishman ; and it may 
be questioned whether his stubborn English 
temperament, his tough insular and local person- 
ality, no less than a certain homeliness in his 
expression, may not prove an obstacle to his 
acceptance as a cosmopolitan poet. I find a 
curious note on British literature in the “Demo- 
cratic Vistas” of Walt Whitman, a portion of which, 
though it is long, may here be not unprofitably 
cited : 

I add that, while England is among the greatest of lands 
in political freedom, or the idea of it, and in stalwart personal 
character, etc., the spirit of English literature is not great — at 
least, is not greatest — and its products are no models for us. 
With the exception of Shakespeare, there is no first-class genius, 
or approaching to first-class, in that literature which, with a 
truly vast amount of value and of artificial beauty (largely from- 
the classics), is almost always material, sensual, not spiritual — 
almost always congests, makes plethoric, not, frees, expands. 
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dilates — is cold, anti-domocratic, loves to bo sluggish and stately, 
and shows much of that characteristic of vulgar jwrsons, the 
dread of saying or doing something not at all improper in itself, 
but unconventional, and that may bo laughed at. In its best, 
the sombre pervades it — it is moody, melancholy, and to givo 
it its due, expresses in characters .and ]>lots these (jualities in an 
unrivalled manner. Yet not as the black thunder-storms, and 
in groat normal, crashing passions, as of the Greek dramatists 
— clearing the air, refreshing afterward, bracing with power ; 
but as in Hamlet, moping, sick, uncertain, and leaving ever 
after a secret taste for the blues, the morbid fascination, the 
luxury of woe. 

This is a severe verdict to be spoken by one 
whose main interest in life appear.s to be the 
building up of American personality by means of 
great literature. To the Americans, destined to be 
by far the most uumerou.s of “ the English-speaking 
public,” our poetry cannot remain a matter of 
indifference, nor can their criticism of it be passed 
over by us with neglect. They are in the uniciue 
position of possessing our language as their mother- 
tongue, and at the same time of contemplating our 
literature from a point of view that is the opposite 
of insular. Comparing English poetry with the 
spirit of the American people, whom he knows 
undoubtedly far better than the refined students 
of Boston, Walt Whitman comes to the conclusion 
that there is but little in it that will suit their 
needs or help them forward on the path of their 
development. Yet* I cannot but think that, had 
he read Wordsworth, he would have made at least 

N 2 
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a qualified exception in his favour.* Wordsworth 
is not “ sombre, moody, melancholy,” is certainly 
not afraid of the “unconventional,” does not borrow 
“ artificial beauty ” from the classics or elsewhere. 
In fact, the faults here found with English poetry 
in general are contradicted in an eminent degree by 
his best poetry. But, though this seems clear 
enough, it remains true that in Wordsworth we 
find a ponderosity, a personal and patriotic egoism, 
a pompousness, a self-importance in dwelling upon 
details that have value chiefly for the poet himself 
or for the neighbourhood he lives 'in, which may 
not unnaturally appear impertinent or irksome to 
readers of a diflerent nationality. Will the essential 
greatness of Wordsworth, whereof so much has 
been already said, his humanity, his wisdom, his 
healthiness, his bracing tone, his adequacy to the finer 
inner spirit of a scientific and democratic age — will 
these solid and imperishable qualities overcome the 
occasionally defective utterance, the want of humour 
and lightness, the obstinate insularity of character, 
the somewhat repellent intensity of local interest, 
which cannot but be found in him ? 

* This I gather from the modification of the above passage 
in favour of “ the cheerful " name of Walter Scott. 



IS MUSIC THE TYPE OR MEASURE OF 
ALL ART? 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s cleliiiition of Poetry as 
“ at bottom a Criticism of Life,” insisted somewhat 
too strenuously on the purely intellectual and moral 
aspects of art. There is a widely different way of 
regarding the same subject-matter, wliich finds 
acceptance with many able thinkers of the present 
time. This ignores the criticism of life altogether, 
and dwells with emphasis upon sensuous presenta- 
tion, emotional suggestion, and technical perfec- 
tion, as the central and essential qualities of art. 
In order to steer a safe course between the Scylla 
of excessive intellectuality, and the Charybdis of 
excessive sensuousness, it will be well to examine 
what a delicate and philosophical critic has pub- 
lished on this second theory of the arts. With 
this object in view, I choose a paper by Mr. Walter 
Pater on “ The School of Giorgione.” * The 

* Fortnightly Review, October, 1837. 
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opinion that art has a sphere independent of 
intellectual or ethictd intention is hero advocated 
with lucidity, singular charm of style, and 
characteristic reserve. 

Mr. Pater opens the discussion by very justly 
condemning the tendency of popular critics “ to 
regard all products of art as various forms of 
poetry.” “For this criticism,” ho says, “poetry, 
music, and painting are but translations into 
different languages of one and the same fixed 
quantity of imaginative thought, supplemented by 
certain technical qualities of colour in painting, of 
sound in music, of rhythmical words in poetry.” 
“ In this way,” he adds, “ the sensuous element 
in art, and Avith it almost everything in art that 
is essentially artistic, is made a matter of indifier- 
ence.” Uc then proceeds to point out that each 
of the fine arts has its own sphere, its own 
untranslatable mode of expression, its own way of 
reaching the imaginative reason tlirough the 
senses, its oavh special responsibilities to its 
material. 

So far, every intelligent student of the subject 
will agree with him. Nor will there be any sub- 
stantial difference of opinion as to the second 
point on which he insists — namely, that each of 
the arts, while pursuing its own object, and obey- 
ing its own laws, may sometimes assimilate the 
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quality of a sister-art. This, adopting German 
phraseology, Mr. Pater terms the Andcrs-strehcn 
of an art, or the reaching forward from its own 
sphere into the sphere of another art. We arc 
familiar with the thought that Greek dramatic 
poetry borrowed something of its form from 
sculpture, and that the Italian romantic epic was 
determined to a great extent by the analogy of 
painting. Nor is it by any means an innovation 
in criticism to refer all the artistic products of a 
nation to some dominant fine art, for which that 
ualion possessed a special aptitude, and which 
consequently gave colour and comple-vion to its 
whole msthctical activity. Accordingly, Mr. Pater, 
both in the doctrine of the independence of each 
art, and also in the doctrine of the Aiulei's-.slvehen 
of one art toward another, advances nothing which 
excites opposition. 

At this point, however, he passes into a region 
of more questionable speculation. Having rebuked 
popular criticism for using poetry as the standard 
whereby to judge the arts, he proceeds to make 
a similar use of music ; for he lays it down that 
all the arts in common aspire “towards the 
principle of music, music being the typical, or 
ideally consummate art, the object of the great 
Anclers-streben of all art, of all that is artistic, 
or partakes of artistic qualities." 
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The reason for this assertion is stated with 
precision : * 

All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music. 
For while in all other works of art it is possible to distinguish 
the matter from the form, and the understanding can always 
make this distinction, yet it is the constant elforl of art to 
obliterate it. That the mere matter of a poem, for instance, 
its subject, its given incidents or situation ; that the mere 
matter of a picture, the actual circumstances of an event, the 
actual topography of a landscape, should be nothing without 
the form, the spirit of the handling ; that this form, this mode 
of handling, sliould become an end in itself, should penetrate 
every part of the matter ; this is what all art constantly strives 
after, and achieves in different degrees. 

Having illustrated the meaning of this para- 
graph by references to painting, poetry, furniture, 
dress, and the details of daily intercourse, Miv 
Pater proceeds as follows :t 

Art, then, is thus always striving to be independent of 
the mere intelligence, to become a matter of pure perception, 
to get rid of its responsibilities to its subject or material; 
the ideal examples of poetry and painting being those in which 
the constituent elements of th.e composition are so welded 
together that the material or subject no longer strikes the 
intellect only ; nor the form, the eye or ear only ; but form and 
matter, in their union or identity, present one single effect to 
the imaginative reason, that complex faculty for which every 
thought and feeling is twin-born with its sensible analogue or 
symbol. 


* Fortnightly Review, p. 528. The italics are Mr. Pater’s, 
t Ibid. p. 530. 
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It is the art of music which most completely realises this 
artistic ideal, this perfect identification of form and matter, 
this strange chemistry, uniting, in the integrity of pure light, 
contrasted elements. In its ideal, consummate moments, the 
end is not distinct from the means, the form from the matter, 
the subject from the expression ; they inhere in and completely 
saturate each other; and to it, therefore, to the condition of its 
perfect moments, all the arts may be supposed constantly to 
tend and aspire. jMiisic, then, not poetry, as is so often 
supposed, is the true type or measure of consummate art. 
Therefore, although each art has its incommunicable element,, 
its untranslatable order of impressions, its unicpio mode of 
reaching the imaginative reason, yet the arts may be represented 
as continually struggling after the law or principle of music, to 
a condition wdiich music alone completely realises ; and ono of 
the chief functions of esthetic criticism, dealing with the 
concrete products of art, new or old, is to estimate the degree 
in which each of those products approaches in this sense to 
musical law. 

If this means tlia,t art, as art, aspires toward 
a complete absorption of the matter into the 
form — toward such a blending of the animativo 
thought or emotion with the embodying vehicle 
that the shape produced shall be the only right 
and perfect manifestation of a spiritual content 
to the senses, so that, while we contemplate the 
work, we cannot conceive their separation — then 
in this view there is nothing either new or perilous. 
It was precisely this which constituted the con- 
summate excellence of Greek sculpture. The 
sculptor found so apt a shape for the expression 
of ideal personality, that his marble became an 
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apocalypse of godhood. It was precisely this, 
again, which made the poetry of Virgil artistically 
perfect. In the words of the most eloquent of 
Virgil’s panegyrists : “ What is meant by the 
vague praise bestowed on Virgil’s unequalled style 
is practically this, that he has been, perhaps, more 
successful than any other poet in fusing together 
the expressed and the suggested emotion ; that 
ho has discovered the hidden music which can 
give to every shade of feeling its distinction, its 
permanence, and its charm ; that his thoughts 
seem to come to us on wings of melodies prepared 
for them from the foundation of the world.”* 

But it does not seem that Mr. Pater means 
this only. Wo have the right to conclude from 
passages which may be emphasized, that he has 
in view the more questionable, notion that the fine 
arts in their most consummate moments all aspire 
toward vagueness of intellectual intention — that 
a well-defined subject in poetry and painting and 
sculpture is a hindrance to artistic quality — that 
the delight of the eye or of the car is of more 
moment than the thought of the brain. Art, he 
says, is “always striving to be independent of 
the mere intelligence, to become a matter of pure 
perception, to got rid of its responsibilities to its 


* Esaays, Classical, by F, W. H. Myers, p. 115. 
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subject or material.” “ Lyrical poetry,” ho says, 
“just because iu it you are least able to detach 
the matter from the form without a deduction of 
soracthiiig from that matter itself, is, at least 
artistically, the highest aud most complete form 
of poetry. And the very perfection of such poetry 
often seems to depend in part on a certain sup- 
pression or vaf/uencss of mere snhjccl, so that the 
definite meanimj almost expires, or reaches us 
through ways not distinctly traceable by the under- 
standing.”* 

This is ingenious ; and it cannot be denied that 
the theory has a plausible appearance. Yet, were 
we to carry Mr. Pater’s principles to their logical 
extremity, we should have to prefer Pope’s “ Verses 
by a Person of Quality ” to the peroration of the 
“Dunciad,” and a noble specimen of Japanese 
screen-painting to Turner’s Tem(U‘aire or Kaphacl’s 
School of Athens. 

So fivr as the art of poetry goes, he seems to 
overstate a truth, which is finely and exactly 
expressed by Mr. Myers in the essay on Virgil 
from which I have already quoted. The passage 
is long ; but it puts so well the point which 
Mr. Pater has perhaps exaggerated, regarding the 
importance of the sensuous and suggestive elements 

* FoHnifjMly Review, p. 529. Here the italics are not 
Mr. Pater’s, but mine. 
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in poetry, that I venture to think nay readers 
will be glad to bo reminded of it :* 

The range of Immau thoughts and emotions greatly tran- 
scends the range of such symbols as man has invented to 
express thorn ; and it becomes, therefore, the business of Art 
to use these symbols in a double way. They must be used 
for the (liret’t rejircsentatioii of thought and feeling ; but they 
must also bo combined by so subtle an imagination as to 
suggest much which tlioro is no means of directly expressing. 
And this can he done ; for experience shows that it is possible 
so to arrange forms, colours, and sounds as to stimulate the 
imagination in a now and inexplicable way. This jDOwer 
makes the iiaintcr’s art an imaginative as well as an imi- 
tative one ; and gives birth to the art of the musician, whose 
symbols arc hardly imitative at all, but express emotions 
which, till music suggests them, have been not only unknown 
but unimaginable. Toetry is both an imitative and an ima- 
ginative art. As a choice and condensed form of emotional 
speech, it possesses the reality which depends on its directly 
recalling our previous thoughts and feelings. But as a system 
of rhythmical and melodious effects — not indebted for their 
potency to their associated ideas alone — it appeals also to that 
mysterious power hy which mere arrangements of sound can 
convey an emotion which no one could Jiave predicted before- 
hand, and which no known laws can explain. 

And, indeed, in poetry of the first order, almost every 
word (to use a mathematical metaphor) is raised to a higher 
power. It continues to he an articulate sound and a logical 
stop in the argument j hut it becomes also a musical sound 
and a centre of emotional force. It becomes a musical sound 
—that is to say, its consonants and vowels are arranged to 
bear a relation to the consonants and vowels near it — a rela- 
tion of which accent, quantity, rhyme, assonance, and allitera- 


* Essays, Classical, pp. 113-115. 
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tion are specialised forms, but which may ho of a character 
more subtle than any of these. Ami it becomos a centre of 
emotional force; that is to say, the complex associations 
which it evokes modify the associations evoked hy other 
words in the same passage in a way (piito distinct from 
grammatical or logical connection. The poet, therefore, must 
avoid two opposite dangers. If he thinks too exclusively of 
the muwsic'^and the colouring of his versos — of the imaginative 
means of suggesting thought and feeling — what lie writes will 
lack reality and sense. l>ut if he cares only to communicato 
definite thought and feeling according to tlie onliiiary laws of 
eloquent speech, liis verso is likely to deficient in magical 
and suggestive power. ‘ 

This is right. This makes cqnital;lc allowance 
for the claims alike of the material and the form 
of art — the intellectual and emotional content, the 
sensuous and artitleial embodiment. 

But to return to Mr. Bator. His doctrine that 
art is “always striving to he independent of the 
mere intelligence,” his assertion that the perfection 
of lyrical poetry “ often seems to diipend iu part 
on a certain suppression or vagueness of mere 
subject,” contradict the utterances of the greatest 
craftsmen in the several arts — Milton’s sublime 
passages on the function of Poetry ; Sidney’s and 
Shelley’s Defences of Poesy ; Goethe’s doctrine of 
“ the motive ; ” Rossetti’s canon that “ fundamental 
brain- work ” is the characteristic of all great art ; 
Michel Angelo’s and Beethoven’s observations upon 
their own employment of sculpture and music. 
Rigidly applied, his principles would tend to with- 
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draw art from the sphere of spirituality altogethe r 
Yet, considered as paradoxes, they have real value, 
inasmuch as they recall attention to the sensuous 
side of art, and direct the mind from such 
antagonistic paradoxes as the one propounded by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in his preface to Wordsworth. 

It is ditlieult to sec in what way Mr. Pater can 
evade the strictures he has passed upon his brethren, 
the popular critics. Whether a man selects poetry 
or selects music as the “ true type or measure of 
consummate art,” to which “in common all the 
arts aspire,” will depend doubtless partly upon 
personal susceptibilities, and partly upon the 
theory he has formed of art in general. Both 
the popular critics and Air. Pater take up their 
position upon C(|ually debatable ground. The case 
stands thus. Air. Pater is of opinion that the best 
poetry is that in which there is the least appeal to 
“ mere intelligence,” in which the verbal melody 
and the suggestive Avay of handling it are more 
important than the intellectual content. He thinks 
that the best pictures arc those in which the “ mere 
subject” is brought into the least prominence. 
Holding these view.s, he selects music as the “ true 
type and measure of consummate art.” Herein he 
is consistent; for music, by reason of its limitations, 
is the least adapted of all arts for the expression 
of an intellectual content The popular critic, on 
the other hand, is of opinion that the best poetry 
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is that wliicli has the clearest, the most human, and 
the most impressive motive. He thinks that the 
best pictures arc those which, beside being delight- 
ful by their drawing and colour, give food for 
meditation and appeal to mental hxculty. Holding 
these vi(jws, he selects poetry as the “ true type and 
measure of consummate art.” Herein he too is 
consistent ; for poetry, b}'^ reason of its limitations, 
is the best adapted of all arts for appealing to 
intelligence and (uubodying motives with lucidity. 

Mr. Pater and the popular critic are equally 
right or equally wrong. We are, in fact, confront- 
ing two ditferent coneejhions of art, each of which 
is partial and one-sideil, beeau.se the one insists too 
strongly on the sensuous form, the other on the 
mental stuff, of art. 

Suppose a man docs not accept .Mr. Pater’s 
doctrine ; supposing he starts from another point 
of view, and <lemands some defined conception in a 
work of art as well as a sensuous appeal to our 
imaginative reason ; supposing Ik; regards art in its 
highest manifestation as a mode of utterance for 
what is spiritual in man, as a language for 
communicating the ideal world of thought and 
feeling in sensible form ; then he will bo tempted 
to select not music but poetry as his type and 
measure. Thus it is manifest that critics who 
refer to the standard of poetry, and critics who 
refer to the standard of music, differ in this mainly 
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that they hold divergent theories regarding the 
function of art in general. 

The debatable point for consideration is whether 
cither the popular critic rebuked by Mr. Pater or 
Mr. Pater himself can legitimately choose one of 
the arts as the “ type and measure ” for the rest. 
I maintain that both are expressing certain personal 
predilections, whereby the abiding relations of the 
arts run some risk of being overlooked. What 
the matter really comes to is this : while the one 
proclaims his preference for sensuous results, the 
other proclaims a preference for defined intelligible 
content. Each docs violence by his selection to 
one or other of the arts. The critic who demands 
a meaning at any cost, will find it hard to account 
for his appreciation of music or of architecture. 
Mr. Pater, in order to complete his theory, is forced 
to depreciate the most sublime and powerful 
masterpieces of poetry. In his view drama and 
epic doff their caps before a song, in which verbal 
melody and the communication of a mood usurp 
upon invention, passion, cerebration, definite 
meaning. 

Just as the subjectivity of any age or nation 
erects one art into the measure of the rest, so the 
subjectivity of a particular critic will induce him 
to choose poetry or music, or it may be sculpture, 
as his standard. The fact remains that each art 
possesses its own strength and its own weakness, 
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and that no one of the arts, singly and by itself, 
achieves the wliole purpose of art. Tliat purpose 
is to express the content of human thought and 
feeling in sensuously beautiful form by means of 
various vehicles, imjiosing various restrictions, and 
implying, various methods of employment. If we 
seek the maximum of intelligibility, we find it in 
poetry ; but at the s.'ime time we have here the 
minimum of immediate effect upon the senses. If 
wo seek the maximum of sensuous effect, we find 
it in music ; but at the same time we have hei’c the 
minimum of 'appcul to intelligence. Andiitecturc, 
in its inability to express definite ideas, stands 
next to music ; but its .sensuous influence upon the 
mind is feebler. As a compensation, it ])osse8ses 
the privilege of permanence, of solidity, of im- 
pressive magnitude, of undefinablc but wonder- 
waking symbolism. Sculpture owes its power to 
the complete and concrete presentation of human 
form, to the perfect incarnation of ideas in sub- 
stantial shapes of bronze or stone, on which light 
and shadows from the skies can fall : this it alone 
of all the arts displays. It has affinities with 
architecture on the one hand, owing to the material 
it uses, and to poetry on the other, owing to the 
intelligibility of its motives. Painting is remote 
from architecture ; but it holds a place where 
sculpture, poetry, and music let their powers be 
felt. Though dependent on design, it can tell a 
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story better than sculpture ; and in this repect 
painting more nearly approaches poetry. It can 
communicate a mood without relying upon definite 
or strictly intelligible motives ; in this respect it 
borders upon music. Of all the arts, painting is 
the most flexible, the most mimetic, ^he most 
illusory. It cannot satisfy our understanding like 
poetry ; it cannot flood our souls with the same 
noble sensuous joy as music; it cannot present such 
perfect and full sha])os as sculpture; it cannot affect 
us with the sense of stability or with the mysterious 
suggestions which belong to architecture. But it 
partakes of all the other arts through its speciality 
of surface-delineation, and adds its own delightful 
gift of (!olour, second in sensuous potency only to 
sound. 

Such is the prism of the arts ; each distinct, but 
homogeneous, and tinctured at their edges with 
hues borrowed from the sistcr-af ts. Their differences 
derive from the several vehicles they arc bound to 
employ. Their unity is the spiritual substance 
which they express in common. Abstract beauty, 
the iSea Tov KaXov, is one and indivisible. But the 
concrete shapes which manifest this beauty, decom- 
pose it, just as the, • prism analyses white light 
into colours. “ Al iiltm terricolis lingum coelestibus 
una.” 

It is by virtue of this separateness and by virtue 
of these sympathies that we are justified in calling 
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the poetry of Sophocles or Landor, the painting of 
Michel Angelo or Mantegna, the music of Gluck 
or Clierubini, sculpturesque; Lorenzctti’s frescoes 
and Dante’s “ ParAdiso,” architectural ; Tintoretto’s 
Crucifixion and the Genius of the Vatican, poetical ; 
Shelley’s Jyrics in Prortudheus Unbound and 'Titian’s 
Three Ages, musical ; the facade of the Ccrtosa at 
Pavia, pictorial ; and so forth, as suggestion and 
association lead us. 

But let it be remembered that this discrimina- 
tion of an Anderit-streben in tlie arts, is after all 
but fanciful. It is at best a way of expressing our 
sense of something subjective in the styles of artists 
or of epochs, not of sometinng in the arts them- 
selves. Let it bo still moi*e deeply remembered 
that if we fix upon any one art as the type and 
measure for the rest, we arc cither indulging a 
personal partiality, or else uttering an arbitrary, 
and therefore inconclusive, oesthecical hypothesis. 
The main fact to bear steadily in mind is that 
beauty is the sensuous manifestation of the idea — 
that is, of the spiritual element in man and in the 
world — and that the arts, each in its own way, 
conveys this beauty to our percipient self. We 
have to abstain on the one hand from any theory 
which emphasizes the didactic function of art, 
and on the other from any theory, however 
plausible, which diverts attention from the one 
cardinal truth : namely, that fine and liberal art, 

o 2 
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as distinguished from mechanical art or the arts of 
the kitchen and millinery, exists for the em- 
bodiment of thought and emotion in forms of 
various delightfulness, appealing to what has been 
called the imaginative reason, that complex faculty 
which is neither mere understanding nor mere 
sense, by means of divers sensuous suggestions, 
and several modes of concrete presentation. 



THE PATHOS OF THE ROSE IN POETRY. 

Some five yeai’s there iippeared a little 

volume, named “ Ros Rosarum ex Ilorto Poeta- 
rum,” and bearing npon its title-page the well- 
known initials of E. V. 11,, under which the 
Hon. Mrs. Richard Cavendish Royle has given 
several works of conduued literary and artistic 
merit to the world. This volume is an anthology 
culled from the poetry of all languages and ages 
upon the theme of the rose. To make such a 
collection at once cuniplctc would have been almost 
impossible ; and a book not quite complete, like 
Mrs. Boyle’s “ Ros Rosarum,” has the advantage of 
suggestiveness and stimulation to the fancy of the 
reader, which an exhaustive antlndogy of rose- 
literature would have failed to convey. 

Studying its pages with close attention, 1 
observed that Mrs. Boyle had omitted two im- 
portant passages in Latin poetry which may be 
regarded as the twin fountain-heads of a large 
amount of verses written upon roses in the modern 
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world. On turning to Catullus and Ausonius and 
comparing the passages in question with some 
stanzas by Poliziaiio, Ariosto, Tasso, Guarini, 
Spenser, Herrick, Waller, Eonsard, and other 
modern poets, 1 was so much struck with tlie 
examples of literary derivation they afforcled, that 
I composed the following essay, which I now 
present as au attempt to study the forms of 
hybridism in poetry. 

The first of the two passages in question occurs 
in the second Epithalamium of Catullus : 

Ut flos in sajptia aecrotus nascitur hortis, 

Ignotus pccori, nullo contusns aratro, 

Quom niulcent aurto, iirmat sol, eJucat imber ; 

Multi ilium puori, mulUu optavevo puellaj : 

• Idem quo'tn tonui earptus dolloruit ungui, 

Nulli ilium i)uori, nullm optavoro pucllm : 

Sic virgo dum Intacta manet, dum cara suis cst, 

Quom castum araisit polluto corpore florem, 

Ncc puoris jocunda mauet, nec cara puellis. 

It will be noticed that Catullus does not 
specialise the rose. He speaks indifferently of a 
flower. But when we examine the imitations of 
these lines by modern poets, we shall see how their 
instinct appropriated to the rose the honours of the 
suggestion. I may also point out that the poet 
dwells only on the fact that a flower, up-growing 
on its native stalk, nourished into bloom by the 
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powers of nature, is desirable to all who gaze upon 
it ; but when it has been plucked, the cut flower 
raises no desire ; and so, Catullus says, it is with 
maidens also. 

For English readers I will roughly paraphrase 
these uiltrauslatcablc hexameters : 


The flower that, closed hy garden walls, doth l)low, 

WJiieh no plough wounds, and no rude cattle know. 

Hut breezes fan, sun fosters, showers shoot higher, 

It many lads and many maids desire ; 

The same, when cropped by cruel hand it fades, 

No lads at all desire it, nor no maids : 

E’en so the girl, so long lier youth iloth last 
Untouched, on her kind friends aflection cast ; 

But when she stoops to folly, sheds her bloom, 

For lads, for maids, hath flown her chaste perfume. 

The second of the two classic passages to which I 
have referred is an Idyll by Ausonius. This 2 ) 0 ct, 
who lived from 309 to 392 A.n., was lialf pagan 
and half Christian. His genius floated in tlie 
atmosphere of the decaying Roman Empire, 
between influences of the past and future. But 
what his religious creed was docs not greatly 
signify. As a writer, he expressed, at the latest 
close of antique culture, something of the spirit 
which appears in mediaeval, and which pervades 
modern literature, the spirit of sympathy with 
nature, and the sense of pathos in ephemeral 
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things. It was Ausonius, tlieri, who wrote the 
following Idyll on the Rose : 

Ver erat ct blando mordcatia frigora sonsu 
Si)irabat croceo mane revocta dies. 

Strictior Koos pnccosserat aura jug ales, 

.K^tiferiini aiiadens anticipare diem. 

Krrabain riguis i)er (piadrua conipita in hortis, 

Mature cupiens me vogetare die. 

Vidi concreLas per gramina Ilexa pniinas 
Peiidcrc, aut oloruni stare cacumiriibiis ; 

Caulibiis et patulis teretes colludere guttas, 

Et C(elostis atpue pondere tunc gravidas. 

Vidi Pjcstano candero rosaria cultii, 

Kxoriento novo roacida Lucifero. 

Kara i)ruinosis caiiebat gemma frutotis, 

Ad priini radios interitura die. 

Ani)»igeros, raperetvo rosis Aurora ruborem, 

An daret, et llores tingoret orta dies. 

Kos unus, color unus, ct unum mane duorum, 

Sideris et lloris iiain domina una Venus. 

Forsan ct unus odor : sed celsior illo per auras 
Difllatur, spirat proxinius ille iiiagis. 

Communis Paphio dca sidcris et dea lloris 
Pnecipit unius muricis esse habitura. 

Momentum intererat, cpio so nascentia florum 
Gerinina comparibus dividerent spatiis. 

IT»a)c viret angusto folioriim tecta galero 
lltec tenui folio purpura rubra notat. 

Hiec aperit primi fastigia celsa obelisci, 
jMucronem absolvens purpurei capitis. 

Vertice collectos ilia exsinuabat amictus, 

Jam meditans foliis se numeraro suis : 

Ncc niora, ridentis calathi patefecit bonorem, 

Prodens inclusi semina densa croci. 
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Htec movlo, quro toto rutilavcrat igne coinavum, 
Pallida collapsis dcscritur foliis. 

[Mirabar celerem fugitiva a3tate rapinani, 

Et, duin nascuntur, consoniiisso rosas. 

Eccc> et defluxit ruiili coma puuica lluiis, 

Diiiii loquor, et tellus tecta rubore inicat. 

ToJ species tantosipio ortus varioscpa^ no vat as 
Una dies apeiit, conficit una dies. 

Compieriiniir Natiira, brevis cpiod gratia lloruni cst? 
Ostentata oculis illico dona rapis, 

Quam longa una dies, adas tain longa rosarum, 

Quas pubeseentes juncta senecta premil. 

(Jiiaiii mod(» nascentem rutilus conspexit ICous, 
][anc redieiis sero vesperc vidit aniini. 

Sed bene, quud paiicis lic(d interiliira iliebiis, 
Succedens ievum prorogat ipsa snum. 

Collige, virgo, resas, dum ilos novus et nova pubes, 
Et memor csto leviim sic properare tuum. 


In the course of our analysis we shall sec what 
parts of this Idyll were selected for iinitutioii l>y 
modern poets, and Avhat parts they omitted. Tlu^ 
beautiful imaginative lines (12-22) in which the 
morning star and the rose arc brougI)t beneath the 
common guardianship of Venus, have, so far as I 
know, not been seized upon ; although one thought 
contained in them, that possibly the star may be 
no less fragrant than the flower, is very modern in 
its fancy. But first it will be well to call attention 
to the fact that, while Catullus used the flower of 
his metaphor only as a symbol of virginity, 
Ausonius enters into communion with the rose 
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herself as a living creature. For him the flower 
is no mere emblem. The reflections upon human 
life which it suggests arc only brought forward at 
the conclusion of his poem, which, in its main 
structure, is a studied picture of external objects 
lovingly observed. Another point should be 
noticed. His sympathy with the short bloom- 
time of tlie rose makes him draw from nature 
pathos which he afterwards applies to man. 
Hitherto, in classic literature, the rose had been a 
symbol of love and gladness, celebrated as the 
ornament of Aphrodite, the pledge of passion, and 
the chief decoration of life’s banquet. In all the 
authors who praised the rose, from Sappho to the 
false Anacreon and Philostratus, I remember none 
who dwelt with iusistaucc on its brevity of beauty. 
Writing even of dead roses, the anonymous poet 
of the Anacreontics thinks of their perfume. 

\apUv p6h(av Be yrjpag 

peoTTjTOs €<rxfy 

It remained for Ausonius, in the crepuscular 
interspace between the sunset of the antique and 
the night which came before the sunrise of the 
modern age, to develop thus elaborately the motive 
of fragility in rose life and in human loveliness. 
For English readers I have made a translation of 
his idyll, which may enable them “ as in a glass 
darkly ” to perceive its subdued lustre. 
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Twas spring, and dawn returning breathiHl new-born 
From saffron skies the bracing chill of morn. 

Before day’s orient chargers went a bn'oze, 

That whispered : Rise, the sweets of morning seize ! 

In watered gardens where the cross-paths ran, 

Freshness and Ijoalth 1 sought ere noon Ix'gan : 

I watchid from bending grasses how tlie rime 
In clusters hung, or gemmed ih(i hods of thyme ; 

How ilio round beads, on lierb and leaf oiits])read, 

Rolleil with the weight of de.ws from lieavoii’s height shod ; 

Saw the rose-gardens in their I\ostaii ])loom 

Hoar ’neath the dawn-star rising through tlie gloom. 

On every bush those siiparato splendours ghjaui, 

Doomed to he (|uenehed hy day’s lirst arrowy l)oam. 

Hero might one doubt : doth morn from roses steal 
Their redness, or the rose with dawn anneal 1 
One hue, one dew, one morn nialv«is l)oth serene ; 

Of star and llower one Venus reigns the ([m en. 

Perchance one scent liavo they ; tin*, star’s o’erliead 
Far, far exhales, the ilower s at hand is shed. 

Goddess of star, goddess of rose no less. 

The Paphian lUngs o’er both her crimson dress. 

Now had the moment passed wherein tlie brood 
Of clustering huds seemed one twin sisterhood. 

This flower, enlaced with leaves, shows naught but green ; 
That shoots a roseate streak from forth the screen : 

One opes her pyramid and purple spire, 

Emerging into plenitude of lire : 

Another thrusts her verdant veil aside. 

Counting her petals one by one wdth pride : 

Expands her radiant cup of gorgeous hue, 

And brings dense hidden veins of gold to view : 

She who had burned erewhile, a flower of flame, 

Now pales and droops her fainting head with shame 
So that I mused how swift time steals all worth, 

How roses age and wither with their birth ; 
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Yea, while I speak, the flower with crimson crowned 
Hath fallen and shed her glories on the ground. 

So many births, forms, fates with changes fraught, 
One day begins and one day brings to naught ! 
Grieve we that flowers should liave so short a grace, 
That Nature shows and steals her gifts apace ? 

Long as tlie day, so long the red rose lasts ; ,, 

Eld following close on youth her beauty blasts : 

That flower which Phosphor ncwly-burn had known, 
Ilesper returning finds a w’rinkled crone : 

Yet well if, though some brief days past she die, 

Her life ])e lengthened through posterity ! 

Pluck roses, girl, wdimi flower, when youth is new. 
Mindful the while that thus time flies for you. 


These, then, are the two Lathi sources which I 
wish to bring before the students of rose-literature 
in modern poetry. One of tbeox is a passage from 
a marriage song by Catullus, the other an Idyll by 
Ausonius. 1 have next to show how, after the 
revival of letters, they were severally or in com- 
bination used by European poets. In this part of 
my task I shall not seek after exhaustiveness, but 
shall content myself with such specimens as occur 
readily to the memory. 

I said that the Greek and Latin poets of a good 
period rarely used the rose as a symbol of human 
fragility. This requires some modification. The 
myths connected with flowers — hyacinth, narcissus, 
anemone — are themselves suggestive of sadness ; 
but in these a god's beloved has ^become a plant 
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•which blooms each year with the recurring season. 
Therefore, this contemplation of the flower derives 
its sentiment rather from the promise of continuity 
and immortality in nature, than from tlie pathos 
of temporal decay. The rose, it may be paren- 
thcticallyi obsprve«l, in one version of the death of 
Adonis, w'as said to have sprung from his blood, 
the anemone from Aphrodite’s tears.* 


baKjiva Ka riHTtr' otrirav 

al^n Trami itotl ylyucrni uuBrj. 

alf.ia jjodnv TiKTft, T« dt ^aKfiva Tuv nv€ixtavav. 

Tears the Papliian slicd, drop by drop ftn* the drops of 
Adonis* 

Blood, an<l on cartli each drop, as it foil, grow into a blossom ; 
Boses sprang from the blood, and the tears gave birth to tUe 
wind-llower. 


Those beautiful similes, again, in which Homer 
and Virgil likened a young man stricken by death 
upon the battle-field to a poppy, or hyacinth, or 
olive broken from its stem, were symbols, not of 
the short prime of beauty, but of its sudden and 
unseasonable extinction ; nor was the rose, so far 
as I remember, employed even in this way. That 
was reserved for a modern poet, Ariosto, who 

Bion’a “ Lament for Adonis,” 64-6G. The linos aro 
proba,bly a late interpolation. 
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compared the mouth of dying Zerbino to a waning 
rose.* 

Ijanguidetta come rosa, 

Rosa non coita in siia stagionc, si ch’ clla 
ImpalUdiscii in su la siepo ombrosa.* 

Languid like a rose, 

A rose not plucked in her duo season, so^ 

Tliat slio must fade upon tlie dim hedgerows. 

Yet two passages may be noticed in which 
poets of a good age compared the rose in her 
brief season to tlie fleeting loveliness of youth.t 


KoX TO pobov KtiKov fWt, Km 6 )(pi}V09 nvTo papaipfv 
Ka\ TO toy KdXoy ta-Tiv tv tXapif Kai ra^^v yr)pa’ 

KoX KrtXXos KuXoy earn to Trai^tKoy, dXX’ vXiyov ^fj. 

Fair is the rose, hut time consumes her flower ; 

Fair tlio s[)i ing violet, hut soon it fades ; 

And fair is boyish beauty, but short-lived. 

Ovid, perhaps with these lines in his memory, 
wrote as follows : 

Nec viohe semper, nec hiantia lilia florent ; 

Et viget aiiiissa spina rclicta rosa. 

Et tibi jam caui venient, forinose, capilli ; 

Jam veniout rugae quae tibi corpus arent. 


* “ Orl. Fur.,” xxiv., 80. 

t Theocritus, Idyll xxiii. 29. This Idyll is probably not 
by Theocritus, but by an imitator. 

X “ Ars Amaudi," ii., 115. 
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Not always violets nor lilies bloom ; 

The sharp thorn bristles in the rose’s room. 

And thus for thee, fair boy, shall gray liairs grow, 
While envious time delves wrinkles on thy brow. 


I might also quote an epigram of Rufinus to 
Rhodoclefa, in which he bids her bind blossoms 
on her brow, reminding her the while that : 


du$€is Kai Xrjyets Kai av Kat 6 crrc0aw>r. 

For time fades thee as he fades tlio roses ; 

Nor they nor thou may revive again. 

Such, before the date of Ausonius, were the slender 
contributions of classic poets to the pathos of rose- 
literature. 

With the revival of letters in the fifteenth 
century the passages from Catullus and Ausonius 
which I have chosen as the themes for my 
discourse, fell like seeds on fertile soil in Italy, 
and bore abundant flowers of poetry, which spread 
their perfume, afterwards, through Europe. The 
melancholy which survived from mcdhevalism at 
that epoch, and the vivid interest in nature 
which characterised the Renaissance, combined to 
draw the attention of scholar-poets to the idyll of 
Ausonius. This idyll, or elegy, as it might better 
be called, reappears, but slightly altered, and with 
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some distinctive additions, in the “Corinto” of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici : 


L’ altra iiiattina in un mio piccolo orto 
Andavo : c ’1 sol sorgente con siioi rai 
Usd'll, non gii'i eh io lo vcdcssi scorto. 

Sonvi piantati dentro alcuni rosai ; 

A (juai rivolsi lo mie vjiglio ciglie 
lV*r <piel (die visto non avevo niai, 

Eraiivi rose* cjandido o vermiglie : 

Alcuna a foglia a foglia al sol si spioga ; 
Stroita prinia, ])oi par s* apra scompiglic ; 

Altra pin giovinetta si dislega 
Appoiia dalla boccia : cravi ancora 
Chi le sue cliiuse foglio alP aer nioga; 

Altra caddulo a pi() il terreno inilora. 

Cosi lo vidi nascorc e moriro 
E paasar lor vaghezza in men d^ un' ora. 

Quaiido languenti o pallidc vidi ire 
Le foglio a terra, allor mi venne a mento 
Che vana cosa o il giovenil fioriro, 

Ogni arboro ha i suoi fiori : o immantinente 
Poi lo tenoro frondi al sol si piegano 
Quando rinnovellar V iiere si sente. 

I piccol frulti ancor informi allegano ; 

Ch* a poco a poco talor taifto ingrossano, 

Che pel gran peso i forti rami piegano, 

Jso senza gran periglio portar possano 
Il proprio peso ; appena reggor sogliono 
Crescendo, ad or ad ora so V addossono. 

Yieii poi rautunno, o matiiri si cogliono 
I dolci pomi : e passato il bel tempo, 

Di fior di frutti o fronde al fin si spogliono. 
Cogli la rosa, o ninfa, or ch' e il bel tempo* 
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I will give my own Englisli version of this 
piece : 

Into a little close of mine I went 

One inorninj», when the sun with liis fresh light 
Was rising all refulgent ami unshent. 

Rose-ftces are planted there in order bright, 

Whereto I turned charmed eyes, ami long did stay, 
Taking my fill of that new-found delight. 

Red and white roses bloomed u})ou tlie spray ; 

One opened, leaf by leaf, to greet the morn, 

Shyly at first, then in sweet disarray ; 

Another, yet a youngling, newly born. 

Scarce struggled from the bud, and there were some 
Whoso petals closed them from the air forlorn ; 

Another fell, and showered the grass with bloom ; 

Thus I beheld the roses dawn and die. 

And one short hour their loveliness consume. 

But while I watched those languid ])etals lie 
Colourless on cold earth, I could but think 
How vain a thing is youthful bravery. 

Trees have their time to bloom on winter’s brink ; 

Then tlie rathe blossoms wither in an hour. 

When the brief days of spring toward summer sink ; 
The fruit, as yet unformed, is tart and sour ; 

Little by little it grows large, and weighs 
The strong boughs down with slo^v persistent power ; 
Nor without peril can the branches raise 

Their burden ; now they stagger ’iicath the weight 
Still growing, and are bent above the ways ; 

Soon autumn comes, and the ripe, ruddy freight 
Is gathered : the glad season will not stay ; 

Flowers, fruit, and leaves are now all desolate. 

Pluck the rose, therefore, maiden, while ’tis May ! 

VOL. II. 


p 
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Here we have the ColUge virgo rosas, ** Gather 
ye roses while ye may,” translated from the 
autumn of antique to the April of modern poetry, 
and that note is echoed through all the love- 
literature of the Renaissance. Lorenzo, be it 
observed, has followed his model, not oijly in the 
close, but also in the opening of the passage. 
Side by side with this Florentine transcript from 
Ausonius I will now place Poliziano’s looser, but 
more poetical handling of the same theme, 
subjoining my version of his ballata. 

I* mi trovai, fanciullo, un bel mattino 
Di mezzo mag^io in uii verde giardino. 

Eran d’ intorno woletto o gigli 

Era 1’ erba verdo, e vaghi lior novelli, 

Azurri gialli caudidi e vermigli : 

Ond’ io porsi la mano a cor di quelli 
Per adornar e’ inio’ biondi capelli 

E cinger di grillanda cl vago crino. 

I* mi trovai, etc. 

Ma poi cli' i’ ebbi pien di fiori un lembo, 

Vidi Ic rose e non pur d’ un colors : 

Io corsi allor per einpier. tutto el grembo, 

Porch’ era si soavo il loro odoro 
Gho tutto mi senti’ destar cl core 

Di dolco voglia o d’ un piacer divino. 

1* mi trovai, etc, 

r posi mente : quelle rose allora, 

Mai non vi potre’ dir quant’ eran belle : 

Quale scoppiava della boccia ^ancora ; 

Qual’ erano un po’ passe e qual novelle,; 
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Amor mi disse allor : — ^Va* c6* di quelle 
Che pih vedi fiorite in sulio spino. 

I* mi trovai, etc. 

Quando la rosa ogni suo’ fo"lia spandc, 

Quando c piii bella, quando o juu gradita ; 
Allora 6 huona a mettcro in ghirlaiidc, 

Prima che sua bclloza sia fiiggita : 

Siccho, fnnciulle, montro v. j)iii fiorita, 
Coglii\u la holla rosa del giardino. 

I’ mi trovai, etc. 

I went a-roaming, maiilcms, one bright day, 

In a green garden in mid mouth of !May. 

Violets and lilies grew on every side 

Mid the green grass, and young llowers wonderful, 
Golden, and white, and red, and azurc-oyed ; 

Toward which 1 stretclicd my hands, eager to pull 
Plenty to make my fair curls beautiful. 

To crown my rippling curls with gailands gay. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 

In a green garden in mid month of ^lay. 

But when my lap was full of llowers I spied 
Roses at last, roses of every hue ; 

Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride. 

Because their perfume was .so sweet and true 
That all my soul went forth with pleasure new, 
With yearning and desire too soft to say. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 

In a green garden in mid month of May. 

I gazed and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 
How lovely were the roses in that hour ; 

On^ was but peeping from her verdant shell, 

p 2 
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And some were faded, some were scarce in flower. 
Then Love said : Go, pluck from the blooming bower 
Those that thou seest ripe upon the spray. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 

In a green garden in mid month of^May. 

For when the full rose quits her tender sheath,^ 
When she is sweetest and most fair to see, 

Then is the time to place her in thy wreath, 
lleforo her beauty and her freshness flee. 

Gather ye therefore roses with great glee. 

Sweet girls, or e’er their perfume pass away, 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 

In a green garden in mid month of May. 


Much might be written about the different 
styles in which Lorenzo de’ Medici and Polizianc 
severally treated the theme suggested to them by 
Ausonius. Tiorenzo is minute in detail, sober it 
reflection ; Poliziano employs slighter touches with 
an airier grace and freer flight of fancy. The one 
produces a careful study from nature by the light 
of his classical model ; the other sings a new 
song, soaring high above the beaten track of 
imitation. The description of the rose-garden, 
of the roses in their several degrees of expansion, 
and the concluding moral, have been all etherealised 
in the ballata. But space forbids me to enter into 
further critical particulars. 

Before quitting Poliziano, I will collect a few 
passages from his poems which seem to be derived] 
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from the same source of Latin inspiration. In liis 
“ Giostra ” (lib. i., st. 78) ho thus describes the 
rose : 

Ma vie piu lieta piii rideiite o holla 
Ardiscc aprirc il souo al sol la ro^a : 

^Quosta (li vertlc gemma s* incappolla : 

Quel la si inostra alio sportol vozzosa ; 

L* altra clio *n dolce foco ardoa ])ur ora 
Languida cade c il hel pratello inllora. 

pPliis pretty little picture may bo said to represent 
llie three ages of the rose. TJiougli 1 cannot do 
justice to the original, these verses may be 
pccepted as a bad copy of a graceful miniature ; 

Trembles the virgin violet in air, 

With downcast eyes that seem love’s sight to shun ; 

But far more glad, more smiling, and more fair. 

The rose expands her bosom to the sun ; 

This hud in verdant wreaths her head doth hear ; 

That opes her half-blown petals one by one ; 

And she who ere while flames of love displayed, 
Drooping declines, and strews with bloom the glade. 

In the “ Orfeo ” he paraphrased tlie admonition 
|>f the last lines of the idyll thus : 


Digli, zampogiia raia, come via fugge 
Cogli anni insiomc la belleza snclla ; 

E digli come il tempo ne distrugge, 
r eta persa raai si rinnovclla : 

Digli che sappi usar suo’ forma holla, 
Che sempre mai non saran rose e violc. 
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Or, as follows ia English ; 

Nay, tell her, pipe of iiiiiie, how swift doth flee 
lleauty together with our years aiiiaiii ; 

Tell hiir how time ilcstroys all rarity, 

Nor youtli once lost can he ronowcd again; 

Tell her to use the gifts tliat yet remain y 
Jioscs anti violets blossom not alway. 

To this rcfriiin of CoUiije viryo vosas he is for 
ever returning : 

Dell, non insuperbir per tuo* helleza, 

Daiiia; cli' un breve tempo to la fura; 

Canuta tornera la bioiula treza 
Che del bel viso adoriia la ilgura. 
i\lentre clio il liore e nclla sua vagheza, 

Coglilo ; eho belleza poco dura. 

Fresca e la rosa da mattina, c a sera 
Eir ha perduto suo’ belleza altera. 

Nay, be not over[)roud of thy groat grace, 

Lady ! for britd time is thy thief and mine, 

"White will he turn those golileii curls that lace 
Thy forehead and thy cht?eks so marble-fine. 
liO ! while the flower still lloiirisbeth apace. 

Pluck it ; for beauty but awhile doth shine. 

Fair is the rose at tlawn; but long ere night 
Her freshness fades, lior pride liath vanished quite. 


Thus Florentine poets used the rose as a 
reminder to girls that they should enjoy their 
youth ill season. The graver simile of Catullus 
was not to their purpose. It first makes its 
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Entrance into Italian poetry in these stanzas of 
Ariosto, which are closely copied from the Latin : * 


1 a vcrginolla i siiuilo alia rosa, 

Cli’ ill bel giardiii su la iiativa spina 
Meiilro sola a sicura si riposa, 

grogge no [lastor so lo avvicina ; 

L* aura suavo o 1* alba nigiailosa, 

\J aciiua, la terra, al suo favor s’ iiicliina : 

• Giovani vagbi c tlaiiio iniiainoralc; 

Ainano averno e seiii e ornate. 

^la non si tosto dal nialerin) slitlo 
Riinossa vicne, dal suo ceppo verdcj, 

Clio (|uanto avea dagli uoiiiini e dal cielo 
Favor, grazia, e Ixdieza, lutto perde. 

La vergiuo cli(3 ’1 lior, di eln^ piii zido 
Che do’ b(?gU ocelli e della vita aver de, 

I/iscia altrui corro, il pregio eld avea innanto 
Fordo nel cor di tutti gli altri aniauti. 

The translation made by Rose of the “ Orlando 
l^rioso ” shall here be quoted : 


The virgin has her image in the ros(». 

Sheltered in garden on its native stordc, 

Which there in solitude and safe repose 
Flooms, unapproaolied by sheiihord or by flock. 

For this earth teems, and fresliening water flows, 
And breeze and dewy dawn tlieir sweets unlock : 
AVltli such the wistful youth his bosom dresses, 
AVith such the enamoured damsel braids lier tresses. 


* ‘‘Orl. Fur.,”i., 42, 13. 
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But wanton hands no soonor this displace 
From the inatcriiiil stem, where it liad grown, 

Than all was withered ; wdiatsoever grace 
It found witli man or lieaveii ; hlooni, beauty gone. 

The damsel wlio shouLl hold in higlier place 
Than liglit nr life the flower which is her own, 

Siiireriiig tin; spoiler’s hand to crop tlie prize, ^ 

Forfeits her worth in every other’s eyes. 

Tluif? fill' I have ti'iic.eil the separate working of the 
two tlicmcs ill Lorenzo do’ JMediei’s, Poliziaiio’s, 
and Ariosto’s poetry. Tasso, while expilndiug in 
tlie main the motive of Ausonius, borrows one 
touch from Catullus in the following famous 
passage of the “ Gerusalcinme Liherata:”* 

Dell ! mira, ogli canto, spuntar la rosa 
l)al verde siio niodcsta e verginella, 

Che mezzo aperta iincora c mezzo ascosa 
Quanto si mostra men taiito r piii bella. 

Ecco poi undo il sen giu baldanzosa 
Dispiega ; ecco poi langue e non par quella ; 

Quella non par, cho desiata avaiiti. 

Fu da mille doiizelle c mille amaiiti. 

Cosi trapassa al trapas.'^ar d’ un giorno 
Della vita mortale il iiore o il verde : 

!Ne perche faccia iiulietro april ritorno. 

Si rinliora clla mai ne si rinverdo. 

Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di ([uesto d\, die tosto il seren perde ; 

Cogliam d’ amor la rosa ; amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamato araando. 


* Canto xvi., Ih. 
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A translati«>ii made hy Thomas I'aylev from 
these stanzas sluill be given, inslcMd of aiiv otlioi*, 
because it lias been cliosen by Mrs. lioyh' in lier 
book : '' 


I^fark yo dv" ia Laiisst* 

Tlio iv(l in'!** fi'oin lu*r ]«‘{ify iii'st : 

Half now half rlosod, tin* jt'wrl 

More hriLjlit li(;r heauty se«*nis the iikoc re|»rest. 

Thit lo ! with husniii Ihik*:!, the vaunt in,Lf llowor 
Xow droops, now dies, ! how ehan^ed the; wliile, 
From that sw<‘(‘t rose that wooeil, in liap[a'er hour, 

'J'he young man's homage, and the maiden’s smile. 

Thus, in the parsing of a day, the llt)wi‘r, 

The freshness of man’s little life is o’er, 

Tlujugli Aju’il skies return witli snn and sliower, 

The ilowea' may hlotmi not, life return no more. 

Cull, then, the rose, for nigld, coming ; haste 
WJiilo o’er its hiiives the matin dew is poured ; 

Cull, then, the rose of love wiiile yed thou niay(!st 
: Living be loveil — a<loring he adored. 

ifotwithstanding ni iny pretty and ingenious turns, 
this version is olivioiisly’' iniperfect thi-ough not 
following the metre <jf the origiiial. And Mrs. IJoyle 
mio'ht have done well lo us(?. the two stanzas in 

o 

whicli Fairfax availed hiniself of Speii.'^fr’.s H|)len(Ud 
paraphrase. Tliose who are euiious in sul)tle points 
of translation should consult a letter which appeared 
not long ago in the Acaderaij upon the various 

\ * “Jaos Rosaruni,” p. G8. 
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renderings of Tasso’s song. The writer of that 
letter put togctlier with much skill one version, 
combining the best portions of all. 

Before leaving Italy for the North, let us sec 
how Guariiii haiullod the rose bequeathed to him 
from Catullus and Ausonius by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Poliziano, Ariosto, and Tasso. Amarilli, 
the heroine of the “ Pastor Fido,” has been 
betrothed, for high reasons of state, to Silvio, 
a youtjg hunter, wlio hats no mind for marriage ; 
and her father is naturally anxious lest a long 
cngagcineiit in these circumstances should prove 
the ruin oi' her happiness. He uses this beautiful, 
but somewhat too artificial, expansion of the 
Catullian theme, combined with Ariosto’s simile 
of Zerbino’s death, for the expression of his 
uneasiness : 


Como ill vai^o i^Mardiii rosa gciitilo 
Clio nolle vonli suo ten ore spoglio 
Piiro ilhinzi era riiioliiusa, 

K sotto r umbra del iiottunio velo 

Incolta 0 soonosciuta 

Stava, posamlo in sul materno stelo ; 

A1 subito apparir del primo raggio, 

Clio spuiili ill Orieiite, 

Si deata o si risente, 

E scopre al sol, cbo la vagheggia e mira, 
II suo vermiglio ed odorato seno, 
l)ov’ ape susurraudo 
Nei mattutiui albori 
Vola, suggendo i rugiadosi umori ; 
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Mil s’ allor non si coglie, 

Sicclio del inoz/.odl senta le fiaiiiine, 
Cade al cader del sole 
Si scolorita in vsulla siepe oml)rosa, 

Ch* apiiena si pno dir : (piesta fii rosa. 
Cosi la v<.*rginella, 
l^Tontre eiira inaterna 
La custodisco e cliimlo, 

Cliiude ancli’ ella il suo petl.o 
Air amoroso airetto ; 

Mil so lasoivo sguardo 

I)i cii])idn amator vim elio la iniri, 

E n’ (^da ella i sospiri, 

Gli apre sulato il core, 

K nel toiioro sen riceve anioro : 

K so vcrgogiia il cela, 

0 ternenza T ailreim, 
f^a misera, laerndo, 

Per sovercliiu desio tutto si struggo, 
Cosi niaiica Ixdta so ’1 foco dura, 

E perdendo stagion perdo ventura. 


lii the following teuislalioii 1 1 kiv(j attempted 
to render the eifcct of those parlly-rliyined and 
carefully-rhy tinned lyries, which Italian poets used 
in their dramatic work, and which Milton adoptiid 
from them in his choruses of Saniso)} Agonisfes : 

As on fair garden lawns a gentle rose, 

Who, lapped in tender sheaths of budding green, 

Ere while was sliut from view, 

And ’neath tlie shadow of night’s slicltoriiig hem, 
Uncultured and unknown, 

Abode in peace on the maternal stem, 

With the first sudden beams that spring 
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O'er the dim East and day reveal, 

Starts into life, begins to feel, 

And opens to the sun's admiring gaze 
Her crimson bosom laden with perfume, 

"Where the diM'j) Inimming bee, 

Ihithed in coed light of morn, 

(3(U\s sucking honey-dews of darkness born ; 
liut, if imiK^ pluck her then. 

If she but feel the liery shafts of noon, 

Ealls Aviih the falling of the sun, 

So all discolourctl on the dim hedgerows 
That one eaii scarcely say : ‘‘ This was a rose ! " 

E’en thus the girl, 

"What time a mother's care 
"Wards h(;r frail ilower and guards, 

Guards also her own breast 
Erom love and love’s unrest ; 

Lilt if the wanton gaze 

Of amorous lover chance on her to turn, 

If she but hear his sighs that yearn. 

She opens out her heart 

And to her lender bosom takes love in ; 

Then shouhl shame hide lier smart, 

Or fear h(*r will restrain, 

The child in si)eechless pain 

Through too luucli longing must decline and part. 

Thus beauty fades, if the lire Imriieth long ; 

And lime’s delay doth work her grievous wrong. 

The extreme subtlety and rlictorical minuteness 
with which this image is wrought somewhat impair 
its pictorial power. But we must remember that 
this effect was calculated for an audience sensitive 
to the cadences of rhythmical ’declamation iu the 
age which had invented modern music. For them 
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tlie linkcil swoetiiess hmg dniwii out” of 
Cuariur.s voil)al uiolody had a. ])(M‘nliar oliai’in. 
FiJ order to shew liow pO(»ts can eni)»loy similar 
natural suLi'^eslimis to ])«>iut opposite lessons, let 
us sot (.1 ii.trini’s ‘'all diseolourod ’ rose Ix'sido 
Sliakos[¥‘are’s 

uriinrosos, 

Tlifit <lit‘ iiiiinan‘i«‘<l rn; tlwy can Ui-lmltl 
IJriL^lil rii<i'l)ii.s in his stii*n,i^lli, a mainly 
Mast iiiciticiil to inai«ls. 

Finally, nolieo how Shakivsprare puts tlu'- 
eoutral tlioijoht (jf Ouarini, wlnm h(*< chooses, into a 
sin<>'lo phrase : 

She never lolil her lovi*, 

I’.nt let coiiccalincnit, like a worm the, hml. 

Feed on Iht «laniask clieck. 

TTcrc the word damask hiiiij^s llie, rose heloro 
u.s, as a liltla carllor in Tn'rljih _Xiijhl. ilio Duko 
gives tlic old analogy la;! ween llic rose aii'l 
woman’s beauty in a coupiot. : 


For wom(3n aro as ruses, w'liostj f:iir 11 nver, 

Eeiiig once <lisplay«Ml, (loth fall that very hour. 

It is now time to trace the iiillmmee of the 
Catulliaii and Ausonian motives over Eii^^dish and 
French poetry. 8[3yfiiisers magruficent para[)hrase 
from Tasso follows the ori.ginaJ elosely, but omits. 
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whether intentionally or not, to dwell upon the 
line derived throne’ll Ariosto from Catullus.* 

Tlio whilc.s some ono did cliaunt this lovely lay : 

Ah ! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to see, 

111 springing llower the image of the day. 

All ! S(Mi tlie Virgin Kose, how sweetly she 
Doth lirst peep forth Avith bashful modesty, 

That fairer st*oms the loss yo see licr may. 

Lo, see soon after how more bold and free 
Her bared bo.soin she doth broad dis[)lay ; 

Lo, see soon after how she fades and falls away. 

»So passelh, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life tlie leaf, the hud, the llower ; 

Xe more doth flourish after first decay, 

That erst was sought to dock both Led and bower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour. 

Gatlier therefore the rose Avhilst yet in prime, 

Tor soon comes age that will her pride deflower : 
Gatlier the rose of love whilst yet is time, 

AVhilst loving thou mayst loved bo with equal crime. 


It so happens that none of tlie pieces which I 
have hitherto presented in this essay, with the 
exception of Tasso’s stanzas and Baylcy’s version 
of them, occur in Sirs. Boyle’s book. This does 
not prove the povci’ty of her anthology, but the 
extraordinary lichncss of rose-litcratnrc. In tracing 
the inlluencc t)f Ausonius and Catullus upon modern 
poetry, I shall, from this point forward, be able to 

* ** Faery Queen,” iL, xii., 74, 75. 
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^efer to tlic pa^c.s of Ros R()sjiriini/' Roiisanr.s 
ioiinct, Comine on voit sur la branelio/' is iii- 
terostiiig, ns a somewhat failhful study from 
Catullus; hut the mnuleii rose for whom lie wrote 
it, had hecu eropjied by death, not by dishonour. ^ 
His moi*e eelchrated lyrie, “ Mii^nioniie, allez voir 
si la rose/’ wliieh has been so (*l(‘.gantly translated 
by ]\Ir. Andrew Lang, refiiK's upon tiui motive ot 
Ausonius.t IIer(', in the Rrenrh ‘‘ Cueilh'z, eiuulltiz 
voire jeuiK'.sse,” we recognise the. liatin CoUifjr 
vinjo rosam. In another sonnet Itonsai’d renders 
the leading theme of the sanu^ idyll thus :.j 


Uii soldi voit nail IV <*i nioiuir la IJoso. 


When we turn to Englisli poetry, wo find in 
Samuel Daniebs sonnet, Look, l.)olia/' a pndty 
close I’ondei'ing of Tasso’s slanzas.^^ William 
Alcxand(U% Earl of Stirling, appli(‘.d tlui metaphor 
of the rose to the waning of human life, without 
any particular reference to youthful biNiuty.|| lJui 
the dominant note soumls again in ll(irriclvs in- 
comparable Gather ye rosiibuds while ye may, 
and in "Wallers graceful “G.>, lovely Rosc.”?i Eor 
a final touch 1 will transcribe a little fragment of 


* “ K(x-? Itosarum,’' p. 78, 
t IbM., p. 79. 

I bill., p. 80. 


rbM,, p. 110. 

II Ibi.l., p. J.IS. 

* Ibi'l., pp. 117, 150. 
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Ilcrriclv’s. It occurs hi u i)ocra wliic-li was borrowed 
straight from the lines of Theocritus quoted 
above (p. ”0G) : * 

This to your coyness I will ti‘ll ; 

.Vnd havin'^ spoke ifc mice, farewell. 

Tlie lily will nof eudure, 

Nor the siuiw oniiiiue pure ; 

The* mse, ili(i viohd, mie day 
Sees hoth these lady llnwers decay, 

And you niust fade as well as they. 

If I am riglit iu reading “ sees ” in the last line 
but one, tlieii even here, too, we have a remi- 
niscence of the Aus<mian idyll. 

From the analysis whi(di I have partly made 
and partly suggested in the foregoing pages, it 
will be seen how much modern poetry owes to 
now almost m'gleeted sources in antique literature, 
and with what varied graceful iu‘ss of new life the 
sifigers of the past four centuries invested themes 
which they derived from scholarship. Other 
students, who have traversed rlilforent fields of 
European poetry, will probably l)c able to complete 
the pedigree wdiich 1 have endeavoured to establish 
in its main outlines from Ausonius to Waller. 


* “ Kos Kosavum,” p. I KS. It is from “ The Cruel Maid.’ 



A COMPARLSON OF ELIZAHETIIAN WITH 
VICTORIAN POETRY. 


I. 

Exgi.ish literature, uixler tlic Tudors and tlio first 
king of the liouso of Stuart, owed mucli of its 
unexampled riclmess to a felicitous combination of 
circumstances. Feudalism had received a mortal, 
wound in the Wars of the Roses, and was dying. 
The people came to knowledge of itself, and 
acepured solidity during the reigns of Henry Vfl., 
Henry VII f., and Elizabeth. Englishmen were 
brought into the fellowship of European nations 
through Wolsey’s audacious diplomacy. I’lniy 
began to feel their force as an important factor, 
which had henceforth to be reckoned with in - peace 
or war. Grave perils attended the formation of 
Great Britain into a separate and self-sustaining 
integer of Europe ; nor was it until the Protectorate 
that these islands made their full weight rcc;ogniscd. 
None of the perils, however, which shook England 
during the period of consolidation, sufficed to 

VOL. ir. <J 
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disturb the equilibrium of governmeat and social 
order. On the other hand, they stimulated 
patriotism, and braced the nation with a sense 
of its own dignity, (jur linal rupture with Rome, 
after the trials of Queen Mary’s reign were over, 
satisfied tlio opinion of a large majority. (Jur 
collision with Hpain, in the crisis marked by the 
Armada, tool< a turn which filled the ])0])ulati<)U 
with re\ercnt and religious enthusiasm. These 
two decisive [)as.sag(!s in English history promoted 
the pride of the race, and inspired it with serious 
ardour. Instead of weakening the Crown or the 
Cliureh, they had the elfeet of rendering both 
necessary to the nation. Then, when Scotland was 
united to fiiigland and Ireland, at the acce.s.sion 
of James, a disciplined and nobly expansive people 
thought themselves for a moment on the pinnacle 
of felicity. 

AVhile the Engii.sh were thus becoming a pow'er- 
ful and self-conscious nation, those intellectual 
changes which divided the mediieval from the 
modern p('riod, and which we know by the names 
of Renais, sauce and Reformation, took place. It is 
a peculiarity of this transition time in our islands, 
that what used to be called “the new learning,” 
with its new theories of education, its new way of 
regarding nature, and its new conceptions of 
human life, was inti’oduced simultaneously with 
the Reformation. Italy had accomplished the 
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Ivovival of Learning; Ocrmariy liad revolted 
against Catholicism. France liad f(ilt l)(>lli move- 
merits iiiKMjiially and par-tially, amid tlie coiifiision 
of (iivil wars and the clash of ('ontending sects. 
Italy, after the Tridcniine Council, was rolajising 
into rea^itionary dulness. Cermany was dismein- 
hei'ed hy strifes and schisms. Frama^ underwent the 
throes of a passionate struggle, whir'll snhordinated 
the intellectual as[)ccts of both Ktuiaissancc^ and 
Keformation to poUtiral interest. Fngland alone, 
meanwhih% enjoycrl the ])rivileg(i of rec(*,iviiig that 
twofohl influx of the modern sjiii'it without an 
overwlielrning strain upon her vita, I force.s. ^flic 
]\lariaii persecution was seAau’c enougli to test the 
Lias of th(i people, and to remind them of the 
serious points at issue, without rending sochity to 
its foundations. Humanism reaiihod our shores 
when its first enthusiasms — enthusiasms which 
seemed in Italy to have hroiight again the gods 
and vices of the pagan past — had tiunjicred their 
delirium. We have only to compare*, men like 
More, Ascliam, Colet, lluchanan, (Jamden, Clicke, 
tlic pioneers of our Itenaissance, with Filelfo, 
l^oggio, Poliziano^ Poiitaiio, in ord(;r to perceive 
liow far more solier and healthy was the tone of 
the new learning in Great Britain than in Italy. 

In this connection it is wortliy of notice that 
humanism, before it moulded the minds of the 
English, liad already permeated Italian and French 

Q 2 
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literature. Classical erudition had been adapted 
to the needs of moihjrn thought. Antique authors 
had boon collected, printed, annotated, and trans- 
lated. They w<;re burly mastered in the south, 
and assimilated to the style of the vernacular. By 
these means much of the learning popularised by 
our ])oets, essayists, and dramatists came to us at 
seeond-hand, and bore the stamp of contemporary 
genius. In like manner, the best works of Italian, 
French, Spanish, and German literature were intro- 
duced into Great Britain together with the classics. 
Tlie age favoured translation, and English readers, 
before the close of tlic si.xteonth century, were in 
possession of a cosmopolitan library in their mother 
tongue, including choice specimens of ancient and 
modern masterpieces. 

These circumstances suflicieutly account for the 
richness and variety of Elizabethan literature. They 
also hel]) to explain two points which must strike 
every student of that literature — its native fresh- 
ness, and its marked unity of style. 

Elizabethan literature was fresh and native, 
because it was the utterance of a youthful race, 
aroused to vigorous self-consciousness under condi- 
tions which did not depress or exhaust its energies. 
The English opened frank eyes upon the discovery 
of the world and man, which had been effected by 
the Kcnaissance. They were not wearied with 
collecting, collating, correcting, transmitting to the 
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press. All tlio hard work of as.siiiiilating the 
lumiiinitifs had. heeu done for them. 'I’hey had 
only to survey and to enjoy, to feel and to ex[)rcss, 
to lay theinselvo.s open to dtdightful inlliU‘nc.o.s, to 
con the noble lessons of the past, to thrill beneath 
the bcanty and the awa; of an authentic revelation. 
Criticism had not laid its cold, dry finger on the 
blos.S(;m3 of the fajicy. The neAV learjiing was still 
young enough to be a thing of wonder and en- 
trancing joy. To absorb it sulliced. Like the blood 
made in the veins of a growing man by strong 
meat and sound wine, it cour.scd to the brain and 
created a fine frenzy. That was a period of bright 
ideas, stimulating creative faendty, animating the 
people with hope and expectation, nndimmed, 
untarnished by the corrosion of the analytic reason. 
“Nobly Avild, not mad,” the adole.sccut giants of 
that age, Alarlowe and .Raleigh, B])cuser and Bliake- 
speare, broke into spontaneous numbers, charged 
Avith the Avisdom and the p;ission of the ages fused 
in a divine clairvoyanc;e. 

Elizabethan literature has a marked unity of 
style. We notice a strong generic similarity in 
those poets which veils their specific dilfercnccs. 
This is perhaps the first and most salient point 
of contrast between Elizabethan and Victorian 
literature. It makes a cautious critic pause. 
After the lapse of two centuries, he asks himself, 
will Byron, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
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Lamlor, Teuuysou, Campbell, William jMoiiis, 
Rogers, Swiiiburiie, Clough, Rossetti, Browning, 
Mrs. Browning, .Matthew Araokl, and the rest of 
thon, .seem singing to one dominant tune, in .spite 
of their so ol)viou.s ditferenees ? Will our posterity 
<liseorn in t hem the note in eommou whieh'we find 
in Sidney, Herrick, Spenser, Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Marlowe, Jonson, Barnfield, Jdekker, Marston, 
C!hapnian, Raleigh, Drayton, Drummond, Webster, 
and the rest of those great predece.ssors ? The 
question has to bo a.sked ; but the answer is not 
easily given. We can neither reject ourselves into 
the past, nor project our.selvcs into tlie future, with 
certainty suflieient to decide whether wdiat looks 
like similarity in the lillizabethan poet.s, and what 
looks like diversity in the Victorian poets, are 
illusions of the present. 

Yet somctliiiig can be attempted in e.xplanation 
of the apparent puzzle. The eircumstain.'es of the 
Elizabethan age favoured unity of style. The 
language, to begin with, had recently been remade 
under the iullueuce of new ideals aud }iew 
educational systems. Far more than lapse of 
years and wastes of desolating warfare separated 
sixteenth-century English from the speech of 
Chaucer. The spirit itself, which shapes language 
to the use of mind, had changed through the action 
of quickening conceptions aud powerfully excited 
energies. And to this change in the spirit the race 
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Avas eagerly responsiAa'. In a cerlnin way ;tU 
Avritcr^ felt tlie, !5i!.)le, Oreoeo, lionio, Italy, France, 
Germany; all strove to he in Iniui witli tlu^ ii(‘W 
learning. At the same lime, criticism wa,s hardly 
in its (O’adle; you lind a trace of it in Jonson, 
Bacon, f^(;l(h‘ii, t’amden; hut it does not touch the 
general. Tin* people were anything hut analytical, 
and poidry issued (Vom tin* vvvy [)i‘opl(‘/s lu'art, as 
melody from tin? strings of tin? violoinadlo. Tin? 
sponkuu'ity whieli Ave l)avc already noted as a main 
inarlv of Elizabethan utterance, led thus to unity of 
style. The way in which eJassical inaster])ie(*es 
wtU’o tlieii studied, conduced to the same result. 
Idiose per(?nnial sonr(?es of style were (?njoyed in 
tlieir entirety, absorbed, assimilated, rc|)roduc(i(l 
witli freedom. Idiey were not closely S(autinis(,‘d, 
examined with the microscope, studied with the 
view of emphasizing this or that pe(ailiarity a 
single critic found in them. And the same hohls 
good about contemporary foreign literatures. 
Everything Avhich these literatures eoiitained was 
grist for the English mill : not models to be copied, 
but stuff to be used. 

Now compare the intellectual conditions of the 
Victorian age. Take language first. Instead of 
having no literary past, except Chaucer, Skelton, 
the English Bible, and Sir Thomas .Malory behind 
our 1)acks, we have the long self-conscious period 
between Drydea and Byron, during Avliicli our 
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mother tongue waa carefully elaborated upon a 
definite system. Victorian poetry has to reckon 
with Elizabethan poetry and the poetry of Queen 
Anne — for Etiglish [)eoplc call their epoclis by tlic 
names of queens. This constitutes at the outset 
a great dilfereuco, making for diversity m style. 
A writer has more models to choose from, more 
openings for the exercise of his personal predilec- 
tions. And the mental attitude has altered also. 
We are highly conscious of our aims, profoundly 
analytical. All study of literature has become 
critical and comparative. The scientific .spirit 
makc.s itself powerfully felt in the domain of art. 
It is impossible for people of the present to be as 
fresh and native as the Elizabethans were. Such 
a mighty stream, novles Sfi/x intevfum, in the 
shape of accumulated erudition, grave national 
cxpericuces, spirit-quelling doubts, insurgent philo- 
sophies, and all too aching pressing facts and feav.s, 
divides the men of this time from the men of that. 
It is enough now to have indicated these points. 
The argument will return to some of them in 
detail. For the moment we may safely assert that 
a prominent note of Elizabethan a,s distinguished 
from Victorian literature is unity of tone, due to 
the felicitous circumstances of the nation in that 
earlier period. 
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WJlut, then, Ls tlic cli.‘ii*iictcristic of Elizabethan 
poetry? I think tlie answer to this qinsslion lies 
in the words — freedom, adol(?seence, s[)()nt.aaieily ; 
mainly freedom. The writers of tlnit aL^(‘ were free 
from the boiida^Hi to OTeat names, Vij*<>il oi* (/ieero 
or Seucca. Tlicy owjK-d no iillogiauce to great 
laiiguago.s, like tlie Latin ; to lanioas canons of 
taste, -like the Aristotelian nnilies; to scholastic 
authoi'ity and academical prescription. 'I’iiey were 
politically and socially free, adoring the majesty 
of .England in the person of their sovereign, ami 
llattering a national ideal when tliey burned poetic 
incense to Elizabeth. That strain of servility whieli 
jars upon our finer sense in the romantic epics of 
Ariosto and Tasso, is wholly altsent from “Tlie 
Faery Queen.” They wci'o notably free in all that 
appertains to religion. Where but in England could 
a playwright have used words at unce so just and 
so bold as these of Dekker ? 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a suircrtir — 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, traiupiil sjiirit : 

The lirst true gentleman that ever breathetl. 

A delicate taste can hardly be offended by this 
reference to Christ, and yet we feel that it could 
not have been made excei)t in an age of undisputed 
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liberty. Their freedom was the freedom of young 
strength, uutranuiieiled energies, with El Dorado 
ill tlie western main, and boundless regions for the 
mind to traverse. This makes their toiieli on 
tiutli and good]U‘ss and beauty so right, so natural, 
so unerring. They have the justie.e of perception, 
the clarity of vision, the cleanliness of feeling 
which belong to generous and heidthy manhood 
in its earliest prime. The consequeiute of this 
freedom was that each man in that age wrote 
what he thought best, wrote out of hinis(‘lf, and 
sung spoufciuioously. l[o h:ul no fear of acadomics, 
of consorsliq), of ciitical coteries, of ecclesiastical 
censure, before liis eyes. IIow dilferent in this 
respect was llio liberty of Shakespeare from the 
servitude of Tasso. At the same time, as we have 
already seen, this spontaneity was controlled by 
a strong sense of national unity. The English 
wore possessed with an ideal, which tuned their 
impassioned utterauecs to one keynote. The 
spirit of the people was patriotic, liiglily moralised, 
intensely human, animated by a robust belief iu 
reality ; martial, yet jealous of domestic peace ; 
as.siduous in toil, yet (|uick to overleap material 
obstacles and revel in the dreams of the imagina- 
tion ; manly, hut delicate ; inured to hardship, but 
not quelled as yet by disappointment and the 
disillusion of e.xperioncc. In a word, Elizabethan 
poetry is the utterance of “ a noble and puissant 
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luition rousinsj lieivolf like Ji stroiiL!: iii:ui iiIut 
sleep, and sliakiiii;* her iiiviuciMe locks .... liki* 
au eagle niuiiig her miglity youth, ami kindling 
her un{laz;^lc(l (‘y(;s at tlio lull midday heam.'' 

Freedom being thus tin? dominant Jiotci ol' 
Elizabethan [)oetry, it follows that the genius of 
the race will return lo it with lo\'(i and admii-atioii 
at epochs marke(l by the resurgent spirit of lilx'rty. 
This is why the literature of llm Victorian age 
has l)eeii so poW(u*fully inllmuKM'd by that ol 
Elizabetli. Th<i Fremdi Revolution sliook h]iiro[/(‘ 
t(» ihc centre, and ()[Kined illimitable vistas a,t tlie 
comuieiicement of the century. In IS 1.1, England, 
after her long struggle with Napoleon, stood 
crowned with naval and military laurels, in 
possession of a liardly-catrned peae(\ It is not to 
be wondered that eaitics like Coleridge, I iamb, 
Ilazlitt, editors like (jliffurd, historians like (Jollier, 
should have raiisaeked the forgotten tnaisures of 
the Shakespearian drama at this moment. Poetry 
aimed at Elizabethan phraseology and used Eliza- 
bethan metres. Byron adapted the Speiiseriaii 
and octave stanzas to his purposes of sat ini and 
description ; Keats and Shelley treated t\ut heroic 
couplet with Elizabethan laxity of structure and 
variety of cadence ; Wordsworth and (Joleridgc 
revived the Elizabethaii rhythms of blank vcrs(i. 
The sonnet was cultivated, and lyrical measures 
assumed bewildering forms of richness. At the 
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same time, a revolt began against those canons 
of taste wliich had prevailed in the hist century. 
AVordswoi'th doiioimced conventional poetic dic- 
tion ; it savoured of literary treason to profess a 
fiarticular partiality for Pojie ; fancy was prefei red 
to sense, exuberance of imageiy to chastened style, 
audacity of invention to logic, and correctness. 

This return to Elizabethanism has marketl the 
whole course of Yii torian poidry. Jhit times arc 
changed, and we ourselves arc changed in them. 
I'lie men of tliis centnr}' have never recaptured 
“ the lirst fine careless rapture ” of the sixteenth 
century. What were dreams thim, have become 
sober expectations. Instead of El Dorado we have 
conipiercd ('alifornia, the gold-lichls of Australia, 
the diamond niiuos of South Africa. Between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries Nortli 
America was won and lost ; East India was gained 
by heroism and advcntiu'c Avorthy of a Drake and 
llah'igh ; and now the crown of that vast empire 
on the forehead of our Queen Avcighs heavy with 
the sense of siu-ious responsibilities. The English 
race is no longer adolescent ; avc cannot model 
our national genius like a beautiful young hero 
rejoicing in his naked strength and scattering 
armies by liis shout : the sculptor who did so 
Avould forget the j'cars which have ploughed 
Avrinkles on that hero’s forehead, the steam-engines 
which arc his chariot, the ironclad navies which 
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■waft liira over ocean, the electricity wliich [vlays 
like lightiiint;- in his eyes. Victorian |ioets cannot 
he spontaneous in the same sense as our ancestors 
were. Like lago, tlu'y are notliing if not critical. 
Science has imposed on them her burden of 
analysis, •and thoiigli science reveals horizons far 
beyond the dreams of llacon, it fills the soul with 
something well-nigh kin to hopelessness. iMuii 
shrinks before the Universe. We have lived 
through so nmeh ; we have .seen .so many futile 
philo.sophies rise lihe mushrooms and peri.sh ; we 
have tried so many political e.vperiments, and 
listened to so many demagogues of various com- 
ploxion.s, that a world-faligue has jieiuitrated deep 
into our spirit. 'I’he m.asterpieee of the century 
i.s (roothe’s Fam^t, and its hero snll’ers from the 
Welt-sclimcr::. A simple faith in (lod and the 
Bible yields to critical inquiry, comparative 
theology, doubts and diffieidlics of all kind.?. 
Religious liberty in this age consists more in the 
right to cllsbelievc as we think best than to 
believe according to our conscience, l^essimism, 
already strong in B3n’on, has grown and gathered 
strength with introspection until we find it lurking 
in nearly all the sincercst utterances of the pre.sent. 
We arc oppressed with social problems which admit 
of no solution, due to the vast inerea.se of our 
population, to the industrial changes which have 
turned England from an agricultural into a manu- 
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faf;turin<>' ooiintiy, to tlie unequal (listiil)ution of 
Avealtli, tlie developinerit of huge, liidcous towns, 
the seetliiiig luultitudos of vicious and luiserahle 
paupc.as which tliey harbour. Wo watch the 
gathering of revolutionary storm-clouds, liear the 
gruiuhling of ihiiudcr in the distance, and 'jan ojdy 
sit ineauAvhile in dai’kness — so gigantic and un- 
managcalde are the forces now in laljour for some 
might)- hijth of time. AVdio can he optimistic 
under those conditions ? “ ^Alcrry England ” sounds 
like a mockery now. Instead of m<‘rry I'lugland 
the Victorian poet has awful, earnest, griml)'^ 
menacing liondon to sing in. Ilis temptation, 
especially in tlie third [leriod of our century, is to 
retire from the world into an artificial paradise of 
art, and there, among exotic, fragrances and foreign 
airs, to seek a refuge from the somhre prohlems 
forced upon him hy the actualities of life. These 
things were not felt so much at the heginning of 
the century ; they are bringing it to a close in 
sadness and strong .searchings of soul. 

III. 

Elizabethan genius found its main expression in 
the drama. No epic worthy of the name was 
produced in the sixteenth century, for Spenser’s 
“ Faery Queen ” has not the right to be so styled. 
But every great national epoch which attains to 
utterance through art has a specific clairvoyance, 
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ainl Engljiiul ill tlic age wc call Eli/;il)otliaii was? 
clairvoyant lor the drama; tliat is to say, num 
wroiiglit Avitli an unerring Instinct in this field, and 
the lesser talents were lifted into the spliere of tlie 
greater when tlic}" entered it. After the draun., 
and closely associated with it, (anno those songs 
for miishi in which the English of the sixteenth 
century cx(?elled. The lyj*i(.‘ rapture, that wliieli 
lias been calhal the lyiic (*i*y, ])(nu'trat(\s all 
Verbal music of that period. We fijid it modii- 
iating blank veTse and e.ontrolling thu rhythms of 
tlie couplet and the stanza. 1'ho best subsidiary 
work of the ag(i con.sist(?d of translations, adapta- 
tions, and free handlings of a;nti<)U('. ihemivs ir] 
iia.rrativ(‘ viu’se. Chapman’s llonna*,'’ haiitax's 
'‘Tasso,” .Afarlowe’s '‘Jl(n*o and Leandei*,” Shak(‘- 
speare’s " \'eiins and Adonis” aiid tlie “Rape* of 
Lucrc('.c,” rank among the masterpieces of Idiza.- 
betlian poetry. Eiit drama and song, when all 
accounts arc settled, remain the crowning glories 
of that literature. 

The Victorian age can Ixiast no national drama. 
Poetical plays have indeed been prcxlucrxl wliicli do 
credit to the talents of their autliors/'' ^"et th(^ 
century has not expressed its real stuff, nor shown 
its actual clairvoyance in that line. We cannot 

* Darley, Laixlor, Beddoes, Horne, Procter, Shelley, 
Browning, Taylor, Swinburne, and possiljly Tennyson, demaiui 
commetuoration in a foot-note. 
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point to a Victorian drama as wc do to an Eliza- 
bethan drama, and challenge the world to match it. 
This is due perhaps in part to those incalculable 
chang(?s wliicli have substituted the novel for the 
drama. The public of the present time is a public 
of readers ralhcr than of hearers, and the. muster- 
roll of brilliant novelists, from Scott and Jane 
Austen, tlirough Thackeray and Dickens, down to 
Gcorm; Eliot and George Meredith, can bo written 
off against the playwrights of the sixl,eenth century. 
I’octry, .survoyed from a sufficient altitude, claims 
these imaginative makers, though they used the 
vehicle of prose. Even less than the sixteenth has 
the nineteenth produced an epic, and for similar 
reasons. Tennyson eho.se the right name for his 
Artliurian string of studies when he called them 
“ lilylls of the King.” To claim for (hem epical 
coherence was only a brilliant afterthought. It is 
not given to any I’acc under the conditions of 
conscious <'ulture to create a genuine epic. That 
rare flower of art puts forth its bloom in the first 
dawn of national existence. If wo except the 
“Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” how few real epics docs 
the human race possess ! The German “Nibclungen 
Lied ” is a late rijhcimaito of Scandinavian sagas. 
Sir Thomas Malory’s “ilortc d’ Arthur,” our nearest 
approach to a true epic, is the digest of a score of 
previous romances. The “ Song of Eoland ” is an 
epical lyric. AVe call the “ AEneid” an epic because 
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it throbs with the sense of JJonn*. Tantw hio/is 
erat Ronianma condere (jenteni. AVe call the 
^‘Divine (■oinc<ly’^ an epic luM'aiise it embalms I lie 
spirit of the IMidclle A<»-i*s at tlieir (dose; W(' call 
‘‘Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Kegained ’ epics 
because *tliey carry such a weight of meaning and 
are so monumentally (constructed. IhiL the 
“yEncid,” the “Divine Comedy,” and Milton’s 
“ Paradise” are not epic'S in the [U’oper sense of the 
word ; tliey arc the pi-oducts of retI(‘(!lioji and 
individual genius, not the self-expression of a 
natioji in its youth. And just as the novel has 
absorbed our forces for the drama, so has it satisfied 
our thirst fur epical narration. In tliat hybihl 
form whore poetry assumes the garb of |)rose, liotli 
drama and epic for the modern woild lie embedded. 

What, tlieii, are the specific chariinds of 
Victorian utterance in verse? To define thiii.i is 
difficult, because they are so sul)tly vaihul and so 
inextricably interwoven. Yet I think they may 1 e 
superficially described as the idyll and the lyric. 
Under the idyll I should class all narrative and 
descriptive poetry, of which this age has bc(‘n 
extraordinarily prolific; sometimes assuming tie 
form of minstrelsy, as in the lays of Scott ; some- 
times approaching to the classic style, as in the 
Hellenics of Landor; sometimes rivalling the 
novelette, as in the work of Tennyson ; sometimes 
aiming at psychological analysis, as in the p(^»- 

VOL. II. li 
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traits drawn by Robert Browning; sonictimes 
confining art to bare liistory, as in Crabbe ; some- 
times indulging Higlits of pure artistic fancy, as in 
K('ii,ts’ “Endyn)ion” and “Lamia,” Under its many 
metamorphoses the narrative ami descriptive poetry 
of our century boars tlie stamp of the idyll, because 
it is fragmentary and because it results in a jheturc. 
Here it inclines to the drama, here it borrows tone 
from the epic; in one jdace it is lyrical, in another 
it is didactic ; fancy has presided over the birth of 
this piect', reflection has attended the production of 
that. But in each case the artist has seen his 
subject within narrow compass, treated that as a 
complete whole, and given to the world a poem in 
the narrative and ilescriptive style, reminding us of 
the epic in its general form, of the drama or the 
lyric in its particular treatment. Those who have 
read the technical lessons which the idylls of Theo- 
critus convey, will umlerstand why I classify this 
exidierant jungle of Victorian poetry under the 
common title of idyll. 

v>c/No literature and no age has been more fertile 
of lyric poetry than English literature in the age 
of Victoria. I’lie fact is apparent. 1 should super- 
fluously burden my readers if I were to prove the 
point by reference to Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Iveats, Wordsworth, Rossetti, Clough, Swinburne, 
Arnold, Tennyson, and I do not know how many 
of less illustrious but splendid names, in detail. 
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The causes arc not far to seek. Without a com- 
prehensive veluclc like the epic, which belongs to 
the fii'st period of national lift^, or the drama, 
Avhicli beloni^s to its secomlavy period, our 
poets of a later day have liad to sing from theii* 
inner selves, sulycctivel}^ inlruspecLiveJy, obeying 
impulses fi'oni nature and tlie world, wliirdi touelu'd 
them not as tliey were Englisbmim, but as t]n\y 
were tliis man or that woman. They had no main 
e.urrent of litmature wh(U‘ein to plnngi^ tliemstdves, 
and cry: ‘SMa naufragar m* e dolce in (juesto 
inar.’’'^' They could not forego what made them 
individuals ; tyrannous circumstances of tliought 
and experienc(‘. rendered their sense of pcu’sonality 
too acute. When they sang, they sang with tljeir 
particular voice; and the lyrics is the natural 
chanmd for such song. But wliat a e.omphix thing 
is this Vhttorian lyric! It inelu(h‘s Wordswoi tli's 
sonnets and JlossetiTs 1)allads, Coleridge’s “ Ancit iit 
Mariner and Keats’ odes, Clough’s Easter 
Day” and Tennyson’s “Maud,” Hwinlnirne’s “SuJigs 
before Sunrise” and Browning’s “Dramatis Ber- 
sonm,” Thomson’s “City of Dreadful Night” and 
Mary Robinson’s “ Handful of Honeysuckles,” 
Andrew Lang’s Ballades and Shaj'[)’s “ Weird of 
Michael Scot,” Dobson’s dealings with the eighteenth 
century and Noel’s “ Little Child’s Monument,” 
Barnes’s Dorsetshire Poems and Buchanan’s London 
* “ To drown in this great tide is sweet for mo.’* 

R 2 
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Lyrids, the songs from Empedocles on Etna and 
Ebenezer Jones’s “ Pagan’s Drinking Chant,” 
Slioll(^y’s Ode to the West AVind and Airs. 
Browning’s “ Pan is Dead,” Newman’s liyrans 
and C (j.'Se’s Chant Royal. The kaleidoscope pre- 
sented by this lyric is so iucxliaustible that any 
man with the fragment of a memory might pair 
off s(!ores of poems by admired authors, and yet 
not fall upon the, same parallels as those which I 
have made. 

The genius of our century, debarred from epic, 
dcbari’cd Ironi dj'auia, falls back upon idyllic and 
lyrical expression. In the idyll it satisfies its 
objective craving after art. In the lyric it pours 
forth personality. It would be wrong, however, 
to limit the wealth of our poetry to these two 
branches. Such poems as Wordsworth’s “ Ex- 
cursion,” Byron’s “ Don Juan ” and “ Cliilde 
Harold,” Airs. Browning’s “Aurora Leigh,” AVilliam 
Alorris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” Clough’s “ Amours 
do Voyage,” arc not to bo classified in either 
species. They arc partly autobiographical, and 
in part the influence of the tale makes itself dis- 
tinctly' felt in them. Nor again can we omit the 
translations, of which so many have been made ; 
some of them real raastei’pieces and additions to 
our literature. Cary’s Dante, Rossetti’s versions 
from the early Tuscan lyrists, Fitzgerald’s Omar 
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p^llayyam, are eminent examples. r)ut the list 
plight be largely extended. Then again ]\l()ri*is\s 
Song of Sigurd/’ Swinburne’s ^‘Tristram of 
Xy(mess/’ E. Ariiold’s Ijght of Asia,” deserves a 
place ai)art, as epical rehandlings of memorable 
themes. • 

IV. 

Ill all this Vi(‘Lorian poetry we find the limita- 
tions of our epoch, together witli its eminent 
(lualities. Criticism and contemplation havii pene- 
trated literature with a de^eper and moi-(^ pervasive 
tliouglitfulncss. Our poets Ijave lost spontaneity 
and joyful utterance. But they liavo ac^cpiired a 
keener sense of the problems which penplex 
humanity. The author of ‘Mu Memoriam ” struck 
a false note when he exclaimed : 

I sing but as tho linnet sings. 

Nothinsc can be more unlike a linnet’s soim than 
the metaphysicjil numbers of that justly valued 
threnody. Clough came closer to the truth when 
he hinted at the poet’s problem in this age as 
thus : 

To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 

Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 

And with much toil attain to half-believe. 

The most characteristic work of the century 
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lias a double object, artistic and pliilosopliical. 
Poetry is used to express some theory of life. In 
Byron the wuild-philosoph}'^ is cynical or pessimistic. 
Shelley interweaves his pantheism with visions of 
human piTfeetibility. Wordsworth proclaims an 
esoLerie cult of nature. Swinburne at One time 
rails against the tyrant gods, at another preaches 
the gospel of rejiublican revolt. JMatthew Arnold 
embodies a system of ethical and msthetieal criti- 
cism in his \erse. Clough exjtresses the changes 
which the Christian faith has undergone, and the 
jierple.vities of conduct. Thomson indulges the 
blackest pessimism, a pessimism more dolorous 
than J.eopardi’s. Browning is animated by a 
robust optimism, turning fearless somersaults upon 
the brink of the abyss. Mrs. IJrowning condenses 
speculations upon social and political problems. 
Kodon hloel, too little appreciated to be rightly 
understood, attemjits a world-embracing meta- 
])hysic of mysticism. Even those jioets who do 
not yield so marked a rcsidnuiu of pliilosoph)’^ 
are touched to sadness and gravity by the in- 
tellectual atmosphere in which they work. Virgil’s 
great Hue : 

Sunt lacrinitc rerum et inentcm mortalia tangunt — 

might be chosen as a motto for the corpus 
poetariim of our epoch. In- reading what the 
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a<fc has proclucocl, certain plirasos liiigci’ in oin- 
memory — 

Tlioiiglits that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Our sweetest soiij^s are thosti that tell (»f saddi'st thought. 

Tears from the dejdli of some divine despair. 

Seek, seeker, in thyself, submit to lind 

In the stones hreatl and life in tJic blank mind. 


Those hauiil iis like loadiiig-phrasos, tlu* master 
notes of tlic whole music, 

StartiiiiJ with enthusiasm at the commence- 
menfc of th(' century, oui- ])oets have gra.ilua.lly 
lost such glow of hope as iiispij-cd them with 
.spouLaiicons numhers in its earlier decades. 'I'lio 
wide survey of elder and eonl<mi])orai’y literatures 
submit ted to th(!ir gaze has rondcred tliem moi'(! 
assimilative, i‘cprodm-.tivo, imitative, reminiscent 
than spontaneous. When ]\latthe,w Arnold defined 
poetry iu general to be “a criticism of life,” he 
uttered a curious and pregnant paradox. It would 
be hardly a paradox to assert that Victrjriaii poetry 
is in largo measure the criticism of all existing 
literatures. JMorc and more we have dedicated our 
powers to the study of technicalities, to the culti- 
vation of the graces, the elaboration of ornament, 
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and to the acclinuitisation upon English soil of 
flowers borrowed from alien gardens of the IMuses. 
Wo have forgotten what George Sand said to 
Elaubert about st}do : “ Tu la eonsideres coinnie 
un but, ello n’est qu’un eflet.” The result is a, 
polyehroniatic. abundance of what may bfc called 
cultured poetry, which does not reach the heart 
of the people, and docs not express its spirit. 
That is due, no doubt, in part to the fact that 
there is less of aspiration tlian of meditation 
to deal with now, less of an a('tual joy in eventful 
living than of serious reflection upon the meanings 
and the purposes of life.. Yet this poetry is true 
to the spirit of a <;ritical and cultured age; ajid 
wdien the time comes to gather up the jew'els 
of Victorian literature, it wdll be discovered how 
faithfully the poets have uttered the thoughts 
of the educated minority. 

A comprehensive survey of our poetry is 
rendered difli(mlt by the fact that no type, like 
the drama of the sixteenth century, has controlled 
its movomeut. AVo cannot regard it as a totality 
composed of many parts, progressing through 
several stages of development. In this respect, 
again, it obeys the intellectual conditions of the 
century. Its inner unity will eventually bo found, 
not in the pow'erful projection of a nation’s soul, 
but in the careful analysis and subtle delineation 
of thoughts and feelings which agitated society 
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during one of the most higlily self-conscious and 
speculative periods which the world has passed 
through. The genius of the age is scientific, not 
artistic. Tu .such an age poetry must ^icrforce hi' 
auxiliary to science, showing how individual minds 
have ITeeu touched to fine issues of rhythmic 
uttcriiucc by the revolutions in thought whicli 
history, philosophy, and criticLsm arc (Electing. 


v. 

Passing from these general retleclions to [loints 
of comparison in detail, we must remember that 
Victorian poetry started with a return to Eli/a- 
bethan, and that tliis motive impulse has never 
wholly been lost sight of. The two jicriods may 
be fitly compared in that which both pos.sess in 
common, a copious and splendid lyric. Our means 
of studying Elizabethan lyric poetry have been 
largely increased in the past years by the labours 
of Air. Thomas Olijihant, Professor Arber, Air. 
AV. J. Linton, and Air. A. 11. Bullcn. To the hest- 
named of tlie.se gentlemen we owe three volumes 
of lyrics culled from Elizabethan song-books, 
which are a perfect mine of hitherto neglected 
treasures.* Taken in connection with the songs 

* They are published hy Mr. .T. C. Ximrao, the last of them 
called “ I.OVO Poems from the .Song- 1 looks of the .Seventeenth 
Century,” being privately printed. 
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from the dnimatists and the collected lyrics of 
men like Sidney, Raleigh, Sj)euser, Herrick, these 
books furnish us with a tolerably complete body 
of j)oeni.s in this species. 

What strikes ns in the whole of this great 
mass of lyric poetry, is its perfect adaptafion to 
music, its limjudity and directness of utterance. 
Like Shelley’s skyhuk, the poet has been 

J’ouving his full heart 
In profuse straiiw of unpreuicilitatcd art. 

Each <unnposition is meant to be snug, and can 
be sung, lu.'canse the poet’s soiil was singing when 
he made i(. They are not all of one kind or of 
equal simplicity. The lyrics from the song-books, 
for example, have not the intensity of some songs 
introduced into the dramas of that period, “in 
whieli,” as !Mr. J'ater omai observed wliile speaking 
of the verses sung by JMariana’s ]>age in Mcamre 
/or jMcffsiire, “the kijidling ])ower and poetry of 
the whole [>lay seems to pass for a moment into an 
actual strain of music.” They are rarely so high- 
strung and weighty with meaning as Web.ster’s 
dirges, or as Ford’s and Shirley’s solemn descants 
on the transitoriness of earthly love and glory. 
Nor, asrain, <lo we often welcome in them that 
fulness of romantic colour whitrh makes the lyrics 
of Beaumont and Fletcher so resplendent. This is 
perhaps because their melodies are not the out- 
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growtli of (linmatic situations, l)u1 liavo ilu'ir life 
and Ixung in tlio aerial olonunit of iiui.sic'al sound. 
For tlic purposes of singing they e\a(*lly 
ado(|uate, being substantial onougli to sustain and 
animate the notes, and yet so slight as not to 
overbii^len Ihesii Avith too much nuMlilation and 
(^motion. Wo feed tliat they have arisen from the 
natural marrying of musical words to inusi('al 
])hrases in the minds which made tliein. They are, 
tlie riglit verbal counterpart to votail and instru- 
nieiital melody, never piuplexing and surcliarging 
the tones whi('h need language', for a V(‘hic](‘ wit!) 
eoinploxities of fancy, involutions of ideas, or tlie 
disturbing tyranny of velemienl passions. Ami 
tills right quality of song, the jih^se.mai of which 
indicates \vid(\spread familiarity with musical re- 
quirements in England of the sixtcimth centuiy, 
may be likewise found in the more (bdibiu’atci lyrics 
of ilramatic or literary ])oets — in Jonson’s and 
Shakespeare’s stanzas, in the lofty odes of Sjxmser 
and the jewelled Avorkmaiiship of Herrick. 

AVe discover but little of this (piaJity in the 
l^a'ics of the Victorian age. It is notice.able that 
those poets upon whom we arc aj)t to set the 
least store now, as Byron, Scott, Hood, Campbell, 
Moore, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. II emails, possessed it 
in greater perfection than their more illustrious 
contemporaries. 

I once asked an eminent musician, the late 
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Madame Goldschmidt, wliy Shelley’s lyrics were 
ill-adapted to music. She made me read aloud to 
her the “Song of Pan” and those lovely lines 
“ To the Night,” “ Swiftly walk o’er the western 
wave, Spirit of Night ! ” Then she pointed out 
how lh(i verbal melody seemed intended* to bo 
self-sufficing in these lyrics, how full of complicated 
thoughts and changeful images the verse is, how 
packed with consonants the words are, how the 
tone of emotion alt(U’s, and how no one melodic 
2)hrase could he found to lit the dmdal woof of the 
poetic emotion. 

“ Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 

Star-inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she bo wearied out’ — 

“ How diflerent that is,” said Madame Gold- 
schmidt, “ from the Idrgo of your Milton : 

“ J.ot the bright Semphiin in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ! * 

“IIow diflerent it is from Heine’s simplicity: 

“ Auf Idiigeln des Gesanges 
llerzlicbelien trag* ich dich fort. 


* Madame Goldschmidt sang these lines from the book of 
] landers “ Samson.” In Milton they begin with wh/;/r, not let. 
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“ I caa sing (/leni,” and she did sing tliom 
then and tliero, niueii to my delight ; “ and I can 
sing Diydeti, but 1 could not sing your Shelley, 
AVordsworth, Keats; no, and not much of your 
Tennyson either. Tennyson has sought out all the 
solid, ‘(harp words, and put them together ; music 
cannot coure between.” This was long ago, and 
it gave me many things to think ovc)‘, until 
I could compnduind to what extent the best 
lyrics of the Victorian ago are not made to be 
sung. 

Aladamc Goldsclimidt’s r('marks wore only 
partially true perhaps. Tliere is no icaison, if we 
possessed a Scliubert, wliy Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khaii ” should not be set to music ; and Handel 
could .surely have written alternate, idioru.scs and 
solos for a considerable part of Wordsworth’s “Ode 
to Duty.” Yet the J'act nnnains that Victorian 
lyrics arc not so singable as IClizabethau lyrics; and 
the reason is that they are far more complex, not 
in their verbal structure merely, but in the thoughts, 
images, emotions which have prompted them. The 
words carry too many, too various, too contem- 
plative suggestions. Nothing can be lyrically more 
lovely than : 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 
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Or than : 

Fair arc otliors : noiio belioltls thee : 

I>ut< thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like, tlio fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that li(|uid splendour ; 

And all f(!<jl, yet see thee n(?ver, 

As L feel now, lost f«u* ever I 

Or than : 

AVill no one tell me what she sings! 

Perhaps tin? plaintive nniuhers How 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And ])attles long ago; 

Or is it some ni(»re Innnhle lay, 
f'amiliar matter of to-day! 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

'riuit has been, and may bo again. 

]5ut Wonlswortli iu the last of tlicse examples 
is raotlitativc;, rcllective, questioning; his stanza 
will not suit the directness of musical melody, 
liut the finest plirasi's in the specimens from Keats 
and tShellcy, “ cliainied magic casements,” “ perilous 
seas,” “ that liquid splendour,” perplex and impede 
the movement of song. 

It is not precisely in poignancy or depth or 
gravity of thought tluit the Victorian differ from 
the Elizabethan lyrists. AVhat can be more 
poignant than : 


F roozo, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
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As benefits forgot : 

TlH)ugK thou tlie waters warp, 
Tliy stilly is not so shaip 

As frieiul lenunuhtToii not. 


What can bo deeper than : 

* ( )f wliat is/t fools iiiakti such vain keopiii^^ ] 
Sin their concc])tion, th(‘ir birth weeping; 
Their lib; a general mist of error, 

Their death a Inileoiis storm of terror. 


What can bo gravei* than : 

Tlio glories of our birtli am I state 
Are. shadows, not suhslantial things ; 
Th(‘nj is no armour against fate, 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 


Fur piir(3 poigTianoy, profiuidity, niid wcuglil, 
.Elizabetliaii lyrics will compare not unlavournbly 
with Victorian, 'riio diflcrcnco do(;s not c.oiisi^it 
in tlic ore worked by the lyrists, but in their 
way of handling it. Jn this latter ago a poet 
allowKS himself far wider scope of treatment when 
he writes a song. He does not think of tlu‘ 
music of voice or viol, but of that harmony which 
inlollcctually sounds in the cars of the soul. Tin*, 
result is a wealthier and fuller syniplioiiy, reaching 
the imaginative sense not uf>on the patli of musical 
sound, but appealing to the mental ear and also to 
that ‘'inwaiil eye which is the bliss of solitude.'' 
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The Victorian lyric, superior in its range, sug- 
gestivencss, variety, and richness, inferior in its 
spontaneity and l)irdlike intonation, corresponds 
to the higldy-strung and panharmoiiic instrument 
of the poet’s spirit wliich produced it, and to the 
manifold sympathies of the reader’s mind for which 
it was intended. It is iridescent with the inter- 
mingled hues of fancy, contemjdation, gnomic 
wisdom, personal passion, discursive rhetoric, idyllic 
picture-painting. Modes of complicated expression, 
involvii\g serried reasoning, audacious metaphors, 
elliptical imagery, and rapid modulations from one 
key of feeling to another, which a playwright like 
Shakespeare employed only in his dramatic dia- 
logue, find themselves at homo in the lyrical poetry 
of our age. 

vi. 

For another point of comparison, lot us take 
some of those “ lyrical iutcrbreatliings ” in Eliza- 
hethan dramatic dialogue, which are surcharged 
with sweetness, and contrast these with the 
swcctne.ss of A'ictorian verse. I might select 
Shakespeare’s lines uf)on the flowers scattered by 
Perdita in The Winter'it Tale, But I prefer to 
choose my examples from less illustrious sources. 
Here, then, is the sweetness of Fletcher : 

I do her wron^, much wrong ; she’s young and blessed, 

Fair as the spring, and as his blossoms tender ; 
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But I, a nipping nortli-wincl, my head hung 
With hails and frosty icicles : are the souls so too, 

When they depart hence — lame, and old, and loveless ? 
Ah, no ! 'tis ever youth there : agi'- ami death 
Follow our llesh no more ; and that forced oj>inion, 

That spirits Iiavc no sexes, I believe not. 

Here is the sweetness of Ford : 

For he is like to something I reinembtii*, 

A great wliile since, a long, long time ago. 

Here is the sweetness of Dckker : 

Xo, my dear lady, 1 couhl weary stiirs, 

And force tlio wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at your })raycrs you kneel before the altar, 
Methiiiks I’m singing with some quin; in heaven, 

8o Ijlest I hold me in your company. 

Here is the s.reecncss of Massinger : 

This beauty, in the blossom of my youth. 

When my lirst lire knew no adulterate incense, 

Nor 1 no way to Hatter but my fondness, 

In all the bravery my friends could show me. 

In all the faith my innocence could give me, 

In the best language iny true tongue could tell me, 

And in the br(jken sighs my sick heart lent me, 

I sued and served. 

The sweetness of these passages, none of which 
are singular, pr such as may not be easily matched 
with scores of equal passages from the same and 
VOL. ir. s 
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other playwrights, is like the sweetness of honey 
distilling from the honeyconil). It Mis unsought 
and unpremeditated with the perfume of wilding 
flowers. Kay more, like honey from the jaws of 
!Sam.son’s lion, wc feel it to be ex fovti dtilcedo, 
the sweetness of strength. • 

When we turn to the sweetne.ss of Victorian 
poclry, we rarely find exactly the same quality. 
In Keats it is overloaded ; in Coleridge it is 
sultry : in William Morris it is cloying ; in Swin- 
burne it is inebriating ; in Shelley it is volatilised; 
in AVordsworth it is somewhat thin and arid; in 
'I’ennyson it is sumptuous ; in Rossetti it is power- 
fully perfumed. AVe have exchanged the hedgerow 
flowers for heavy-headed double roses, and instead 
of honey we are not uiifrequently reminded — 
pardon the. exjaessiou — of Jam. Poct.s, who by 
ha])[)y aeeidciit or deliberate enthusiasm, have at 
some moment eomc nearest to the Elizabethan 
simplicity and liquidity of utterance, catch this 
lioneyed sweetness bo.st. AVe feel that Browning 
caught it u hen he wrote : 

A footfall there 
»Snflicc'.s to upturn to the warm .air 
iralf-genniiiating spices ; mere decay 
I’roduccs richer life, and day by day 
New ]'olleu on the, lily petal grows. 

And still more Labyrinthine buds tlrn'rosp. 
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Tennyson produced soractliin" different when he 
wrote tliat musical idyll — “ Como down, O maid, 
from yondei- mountain lieioht,” which closes upon 
two incomparalile lines of linked melody long 
drawn out : 

The iuo:\u of (loves in iinuiemorial elms, 

And murinurin.if of iimiuneriible biios. 

Here, us in former instance of Jyrie verse, it 
would be unreasona.b]<i to contend tliat Elizabethan 
j^oets surpassed the \'^ietorian. On tlie contrary, 
the latter know more distinctly what they arc 
about, and sustain tin' sweetness of their style at 
a more oijual lev(.*l. Tiny are capable of a more 
|)erfectly even Ilow of sugared verse. What wc 
have to notice is tliat the ([uality has altered, and 
that the cliange is due, to the more involved, more 
couceiitratcd iutellcctual c.omlitions of the later »age. 
Poets arc no longer contented with impulsive 
expression. And as 1 said before, they cannot 
‘^recapture liie first (inc careless ra])ture” of 
their adolescent masters in the art of song. The 
wayward breezes and the breath of wild ilowers 
in that earlier sweetness escape them. 
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Vll. 

The freedom and spontaneity of the Elizabethan 
age had attendant drawbacks. Owing to the 
absence of reflection and self-criticism, poets fell 
into the vices of extravagance and exaggeration, 
bombast and euphuism. In their use of language, 
the indulgence of their fancy, the expression of 
sentiment and the choice of imagery, they sought 
after emphasis, and displayed but little feeling for 
the virtue of reserve. . All the playwrights, without 
even the exception of Shakespeare, are tainted with 
these blemishes. Jonson, who was an excellent 
critic when ho dictated mature opinions in prose, 
showed a lack of taste and selection in his dramas. 
There is a carelessness, a want of balance, a defect 
of judgment in the choice of materials and their 
management, a slovenliness of execution, through- 
out the work of that period. Superfluities of every 
kind abound, and at the same time wo are dis- 
tressed by singular baldness in details. What can 
be poorer, for example, than Jonsou’s translations 
from Virgil and Catullus, more clumsy and super- 
fluous than his translations from Sallust and Tacitus? 
Poets seem to have been satisfied with saying 
“ This will do,” instead of labouring till the thing 
was as it had to be. They tossed their beauties 
like foam upon the tide of tumultuous and energetic 
inspiration. Yet even in this carelessness and un- 
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consiilcrcil fecundity, we recognise some of tlie 
noblest t|ualitie3 of the Elizabethan genius. There 
is nothing small or mean or compassed in that art. 
Its vices are the vices of the prodigal, not of tin' 
miser; of the genial spendthrift, wliose imprudoiice 
lies ncrjTcr to generosity than to wanton waste. 
We pardon many faults for tlie abounding vigour 
which marks these poets ; Ibr their wealth of 
suggestive ideas, their true sympathy with nature, 
their insight into the workings of the human 
heart, their profuse stream of fresh and healthy 
feeling. 

When the Elizabethan spirit dei lincd in England, 
it was the liusincss of the seventeen tli and eighteenth 
centuries to impose limits on all this “ ujichartercd 
freedom ” of the intellect. Then the good and bad 
effects of critical canons and academical authority 
came to light. We had our Drydcn and our Tope, 
our Goldsmith and Swift, our Addison and Steele, 
our Fielding ami Johnson, But wo had also a 
deplorable lack of real poetry in comparison with 
the foison of Elizabethan harvests, if not miserly, 
the English genius, so far as fancy and imagination 
are concerned, became thrifty, it erred by caution 
rather than by carelessness. It doled its treasures 
out like one who has a well- tilled purse indeed, 
but who is not hopeful of tuj ning all he touches 
into gold like Midas. 

At the beginning of the Victorian age one sign 
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of the return to Eliziibctliaiiism was the license 
which poets allowed tlicinsclves in matters pertain- 
ing to their ai t. Keats, in “ Eudymion,” Shelley, 
in “The Ecvolt of Islam,” llyron, in nearly every 
portion of his work, displayed Elizabethan faults of 
emphasis, unpruned luxuriance, defective balance. 
It was impossible, however, for the nineteenth 
century to be as cuphuistic or as chaotic as the 
sixteenth. Taste, trained liy critical edneation, and 
moulded by the writers of Queen Anne’s reign, 
might I’cbel against rules, but could not help re- 
garding them. In spite of these restraints, how- 
ever, poets who almost exactly reproduced the 
Elizabethans in their blemishes and virtues, liloi 
Wells and Beddoes, poets who l aricaturcd them 
with a pathetic touch of diHereiK's*, like Sydney 
Dobell and Alexander Smith, appeared about the 
middle of the century. And then Browning 
loomed on the horizon, surely the brawniest neo- 
lilizabethan Titan whom our age has seen, and 
whom it has latterly chosen to adore. As years 
advanced, mere haphazard fluency grew to be less 
and less admired; and while keeping still within 
the s[)here of romantic as opposed to classical art, 
the English poets aimed at chastened diction, 
correct form, polished versification. Tennyson, 
who represents the height of the Victorian period, 
brought poetic style again to the Mdtonic or 
Virgiliau point of finish. In him a just conception 
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of the work as a wliolo, a consciousness of his aims 
. and liow to attain them, together with a high 
standard of verbal execution, ai'c coinbiiiod with 
richness of fancy and sensuous magnificence worthy 
of an lilizahetluin poet in all his glory. 

Wh^ii, tlierefore, we <'oniparc tlie two epochs 
upon this point of taste and style, we arc abb', 
to award the palm of excellence to the latter. 
Having lost much, we liav'e gained at least what 
is implietl in artistic self-control, wilhoul. r(!la])sing 
into the rigidity of the last ceiitniy. 

Mil. 

'I'lie freedom, about whicli I have sahl so much, 
as forming the main note of l'’ilizal)ethan jmetry, 
accounts for the boldness with wliich men of letters 
treated moral topics, and for their clear-sighted 
outlook over a \'ast sphere of ethical casuistry. 
Not to the spirit of tliat age, but to the genius 
of our nation, 1 ascribe the manly inslinc-t which 
guided these pioneers of e.xjdoration and (jxiierimiec 
through many a hazardous jiassage. The touch of 
the Elizabethan i)octs in such matters was almost 
uniformly right. They may show tliem.seh es gross, 
plain-spoken, voluptuous. We should not tolerate 
Jonson’s (Vispiims, or Shakespeare’s .Mercutio, or 
iMarlowe’s IL ro ((nd Leuadi f at the present day. 
But they were not prurient or wilfully provocative. 
It is impossible to imagine an Elizabethan .'\ietino, 
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or an Elizabethan Bcccadelli — writers, that is to 
say, who deliberately attempt to interest those who 
read their works in moral garbage. Of garbage 
there is enough in that literature, and more than 
enough ; but only in the same sense as there were 
open drains and kennels in the streets of London, 
by the brink of which high -tempered gentlemen 
walked, and duels were fought, while dreams of 
love warmed young imaginations, and wise debates 
on statecraft or the destinies of empires were held 
by greybeards. Of such kind is the rivulet of filth 
in Elizabethan poetry, coursing, as the sewer then 
coursed, along the paths of men, dividing human 
habitations. 

We have forced the sewage, which is insepar- 
able from humanity, to run underneath our streets 
and houses. Wc have 2>i’ohibited the eiitranco of 
unsavoury tojjics into our literature. If Jllarstou 
were born again among us we should stop our 
noses, and bid the fellow stand aloof. Even Thomas 
Carlyle has been christened by even Mr. Swin- 
burne, Co2)rostoinos, or some such Byzantine title, 
indicating intolerable coarseness. This shows how 
resolute we arc to root out 2)hysical noisoraeness, 
and with what sincerity w'c ju’efer tyj)hoid poison 
to the 2)lague accompanied by evil odours. It 
does not prove that we are spiritually cleaner than 
our ancestors. The right deduction is that the 
race has preserved its wholesomeness under condi 
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tions altered h}'’ a change of manners. Neither 
then nor now, in tlic age of Elizabctli or in the 
ago of Victoria, has the English race devoted its 
deliberate attention to nastiness. 

In breadth of view, variety of subject, our 
Victorian poets rival tlui Elizabethan. Life has 
been touched again at all points and under every 
aspect with equal boldness and with almost equal 
manliness. But since the drama has c(;ased to be 
the leading form of literature, the treatment of moral 
topics has of necessity become more analytical and 
reHective. If space allowed, this opinion might 
be supported by a comparison of the two epochs 
with regard to phiIos<jphic, poetry, in sententious 
maxims, apophthegms on human fate, pithy saws, 
and proverbial hints for conduct, Elizabclhan litera- 
ture abounds. But we do not hero meet with 
poems steeped in a pervading tone of thought — 
thought issuing from the; writer’s self, shaping his 
judgments, controlling his sensations, modelling 
Ids language, forcing the reader to sojourn for a 
season in the bruin-wrought palace of Ids mood. 
For instance, Shakespeare uttered the surest word 
of imaginative doubt, of that scepticism which 
makes man question his own substantiality, when 
Prospero exclaimed : 

VTi: ar<; such .stufF 

As dreams are ma<l« of, aiul our littlo lifo 
Is rouiidcid with a .deep. 
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Marstoii in otic phrase expressed man’s desire 
to escajie from self, that impossible desire which 
underlies all reaction against the facts of personal 
existence : 

Can man l)y no nioaiis creep out of liiniself, 

And leave the slough of viperous grief hchiml? 

Webster reiterated :i dark conviction of man’s 
impotence in linos like these : 

\V(* ai*(i merely tlie .stars^ tennis-balls, struck and bandied 

Wliieli way please them. 

Yet neithiir those nor any other lilizabethan 
] loots elaborated their far-reaching views on life 
into schemes of versilied phiIoso])hy. AVc do not 
(ind among them a Shelley or a Thomson. Pungent 
as the guoniie sentences of that ago may be, they 
have relief and background in a largo sane sym.- 
pathy with man’s variety of vital functions. The 
ra[)ier of penetrative scrutiny is plunged and re- 
plunged into the doi'pe.st and most sensitive recesses 
of our being. Put the thinker speedily withdraws 
his weapon, and sutlers imagination to play with 
c(]ual curiosity upon the stulf of action, passion, 
diurnal interests, the woof of sentient self-satislied 
existence. Pcgaiding human nature as a complex 
whole, those poets seized on its generic aspects and 
touched each aspect with brief incisive precision. 
Our poets arc apt to concentrate their miud upon 
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one aspect, and to sul)Iimate this into an all-engross- 
ing cleiiient, \vJueh gives a certain sustained eoloiii* 
to their work Lt^ss ricli in gnomic wisdom, they 
arc more potent in the comnuinicatit>n <>l.’ settled, 
moods — moni ‘\sickli(‘d o'er with the. pah* (‘ast of 
thougUt." It follows that \Vhile the ):]li/al)cthans 
liad nothing of what (Joelhe called lazzaretto 
poetiy," W(‘ have much. The alfeetation.s of our 
age do not riui toward vei-hal euphuism, l)iit toward 
siclvliiK'Ss of sentiment ami a siniulate<l discontent 
with the world, around us. A. man ot Mr. Malhje.k's 
ealiljre would not havii set soei(‘ly in (lie sixl.(;enth 
eentury a|^ work niM)n the prohhan, Is lile worth 
living Schopenhauer am] I lari maun eoiild hardly 
have existed then, amt they assiuedly would not 
have found disci] >les. 15ut in an age which ])ro 
tlu('es essayists and philos(>[)hers of this soil, poetry 
«annot (ail to ho intros|)e<*tiv(* and tiiig(‘d with 
morbidity. Fortunately, though this is so, few 
verses liave lieen written hy Englishmen during 
the nineteenth century of which tlieir authors need 
repent upon the death-ljcd. 

i\. 

The Eli/a1)ethau poets, far moi'e, truly than lli(;ir 
Italian predecessors, if we ox(;i‘t)t Dante, and )norc 
truly than any of their contem[M.)rari(.*s in other 
countries, loved external nature for its own sake. 
There is hardly any asptict of the visible world, 
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from the flowers of the field to the storm-clouds of the 
zenith, from the stars in their courses to the moon- 
light sleeping on a bank, from the embossed foam, 
covering the sea-verge, to the topless Apennines, 
which was not seized with fine objective sensibility 
and illustrated with apt imagery by Shakespeare; 
and his comrades. Yet, keenly appreciative of 
nature as these poets were, nature remained a back- 
ground to humanity in all their pictures. Her wonders 
were treated as adjuncts to man, who moved across 
the earth and viewed its miracles upon his passage. 
Therefore, although imaginatively and sympatheti- 
cally handled, these things were lightly and casually 
sketched. 

The case is different with the literature of this 
century, for reasons which can be stated. In the 
first place, our poets have mostly been men leading 
a solitary life, in close connection with nature^ 
withdrawn from the busy 1mm of pojmlous cities. 
Byron, Shelleyi Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Tcnnysoii, Rossetti : it is clear, by oidy mentioning 
the leading poets of our ag(', that this is the fact ; 
and to enlarge the list would be to prove the point 
superfluously. Unlike the writers of the Restoration 
and Queen Anne’s reign, Victorian poets have not 
breathed the atmosphere of society, the town, the 
coffee-house. Even if they lived in London, the 
town, the coffee-house, society had ceased to exist for 
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them. Unlike the writers of Elizabeth’s and James’s 
reigns, they have not had. the theatre, with its 
paramount interest in human action and passion, 
its vast and varied audience, to concentrate their 
gaze on man. And while circumstance divided 
them in this way from what Pope called “ the 
proper study of mankind,” the special forms of 
poetry they cultivated — idyllic and con tern ])lative 
verse, lyric in its extended sense, descriptive and 
reflective — led them |_)erforcc to nature as a source 
of inspiration. They worked, moreover, through a 
period in which the sister art of painting devoted 
herself continually more and more to the delineation 
of the outer worhl in landscape. And this brings 
us to the decisive diH’crcnce, the deep and under- 
lying reason why external nature has exercised so 
powerful and penetrative an inllucncc over contem- 
porary poetry. What we call science, that main 
energy of the age, which has sa})ped old systems of 
thought, and is creating a new basis for religion, 
forces man to regard himself as part and parcel of 
the universe. He is no longer merely In it, moving 
through it, viewing it and turning it round, as Sir 
Thomas IJrowne delightfully said, for Iris recreation, 
lie knows himself to lie, in a deep and serious sense, 
of it, obedient to the elements, owning allegiance 
to the sun. 

Even the poets of the beginning of the century. 
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who resented the impact of science most — even 
Keats, who evii'd ; 

Dr) not all cliarnis lly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

bowed to the duininaiit spirit of the nineteenth 
century. Keats, “ tlie Elizabethan born out of due 
time,” as lie has been called, lce])t himself indeed 
unspotted from the contagion of science. Yet his 
passion for nature, moving though it did on lines 
traced by S[)ons(‘.r, lias a far greati'r intensity, a far 
more iiery self-abandonment to the intoxication 
of cartli, than would have been possible in the 
sixteenth century. l’rofes.sor Conington used to 
formulate Keats’s craving after nature in a some- 
what ribald e[)igraui : “ Would thou wort a lollipop, 
then [ could suck thee.” The modern spirit took 
this form of sensuous imaginative subjectivity in 
Keats. In IJyron it became, a kind of lust, burniug 
but distnnbodh.'d, an escapement of the defraudial 
and disillusioned soul into commuuings with forces 
blindly felt to be in better and more natural tune with 
him than men were. Shelley’s metaj)hysical mind 
was touched by nature to utterances of rapt philo- 
sophy, which may some day form the sacred songs of 
uniyensal religion. “Prpmetheus Unbound” and the 
pei'oratiou of “ Adonais” enclose in liquid numbers 
that sense of spirituality permeating the material 
world upon which our future hopes are founded. 
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Wordsworth, working apiirt from his contem- 
poraries, expressed man’s nllinity to Jiatnre and 
man’s dependence on tlie cosmic order with i^reater 
reserve. Still, it is diilicnlt to go farther in nature- 
worship than Wordsworth «lid in those suhiimely 
pathetic lines written alM)vc Tintern AI)liey; and 
nothing indicates ilic diderencii hctwc'cn tlio Vic- 
torian and the Elizaliethan touch on the world 
hotter than his blank verse fragment describing a 
pedestrian joiuaniy through the Simplon Pass. 

In the course, of tin; nineteenth century it 
might seem as tliough this passion for n.'iture — the 
passion of Keats, IJyron, Shelh.iy, Wordsworth — 
hud declined. ’I'o assume this would, however, 
be a great mistake. W’hat has shsulily declined 
is the Elizabethan strain, tin; way of looking upon 
nature from outside. The modern strain, the way 
of looking upon natur<! as congenial to man, lias 
strengthened, but with fear and rending of the 
heart, and doubt. The time is not yet ripe fur 
poetry to resume the results of science with 
imaginative grasp. WHiat has been called tlie 
cosmic enthusiasm is too undefined as yet, too 
unmanageable, too pregnant with anxious and agi- 
tating surmise, to find free utterance in emotional^ 
literature. In our days science is more vitally 
])oetical than art ; it opens widm' horizons and 
e.Kcites the spirit more than verse can <lo. AVheri; 
arc the fictions of the fancy compared with the 
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vistas revealed by astronomers, biologists, physicists, 
geologists? Yet signs are not wanting — I see them 
in some of the shorter poems of Lord Tennyson, 
I see them in the great neglected work of Roden 
Noel, I sec them in the fugitive attempts of many 
lesser men than these — which justify a sob^r critic 
in predicting that our century’s enthusiasm for 
nature is but the prelude to a more majestic poetry, 
combining truth with faith and fact with imagi- 
nation, than the world has ever known. 


X. 

It will have l>ccn noticed that in this essay 
the terms Elizabethan and Victorian are used with 
considerable laxity. The object is to define two 
periods of English literature, tlic one extending 
from Wyatt to Milton, or, roughly speaking, from 
the year 1530 to the year IG.’jO, the other covering 
the whole of the nineteenth century, and dating 
from the publication of Walter Savage Landor’s 
“Gcbir.” These two periods are divided by a space 
of a hundred and fifty years, during which our 
literature developed upon lines divergent from the 
course taken by the Reiiiiissancc of the sixteenth 
century. I have contended that Victorian litera- 
ture is marked by a reaction in favour of Eliza- 
bethanism, and that the general scope and tone of 
poetry in these periods are closely similar. 

Form is a matter of such prominence in art 
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that I shall perhaps be excused for roeapitulatiug 
some points upon this topic. During tlie Uestoru- 
tion and (Jueen .Vune’s reign, ve.ivsiliers lost the 
power and liking for that Mnglish irnrhymcd 
iambic, which began Avith i\larIow(! and culmi- 
nated jv’ith iMilton. 'Phey dro])ped tlm use of lyric 
measures, rarely employed the st'stine or the 
octavp or the Spensei'ian stanza, and so utterly 
neglected the sonnet, that even a poet of Gray’s 
ex(^uisite tact was unalile to produce a tolerable 
specimen. The song became neat, terse, epi- 
grammatic, shorn of picturc.s(|ueness, sparkling 
with elegance. Hut the dominant mctrci of the 
eighteenth century was the rhyming couplet. Poeds 
used this form Avith a line sens<‘ of its ])oint, with a 
su.staiued respect for its structuial limitations ; not 
as the Elizabethans had employed it, loosely, Avith 
variety of pause and period, and Avith fre({uent 
(nijamhemc.nt.'i from one line to ajiother. The 
Avilding graces Avhich we appreciate in the couplets 
of MarloAve, Beaumont, Spenser, Fletcher, Avere 
abhorred by the school of versifiers at whoso head 
stands Pope. 

In close connection Avith these changes in the 
form of poetry the intermediate period of a hundred 
and fifty years exhibits a marked alteration of 
artistic aim and feeling. Diction is corrected, 
luxuriant shoots are pruned ; wit, sense, and taste 
— ^words recurring Avith significant frequency in the 
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literature of the cif^hteouth century — are cultivated 
at the expense of imagination and capricious fancy. 
At the height of the epoch a conceit is held in 
abomination, and a i)lay on words regarded as a 
crime. 'Plie point and polish of Pope, the limpid 
purity of Goldsmitli, the weighty eloquence of 
Johnson, were the climax of this counter move- 
ment in our literature. Didactic*, satirical, epistolary 
comitositions assumed predominance under the reign 
of critici.sm, sense, restricted form. 

With llu! dawn of the Victorian age a second 
reaction set in. It was indicated by the Uowley 
poems of (lhatterton, the lyrics of Blake, tlie 
sonnets of llowlcs, tin.' blank verse of Cowper 
and of Landor. Then the current ran strongly, as 
we have already seen, toward Elizabethan metres, 
Elizabethan modes of workmanshij), and ways of 
regarding art and nature. Tlie English Benaissance 
of the sixteenth century became renascent in the 
nineteenth. 

It has been the purpose of the foregoing pages 
to show in what way this renascent Elizabethanism 
of the Victorian epoch clilfers from that of the- 
earlier period ; how the altered conditions of 
English life, especially in the growth of great 
cities and the emergence of grave social problems 
through the development of mechanical industry, 
have saddened and subdued the tone of our poets ; 
how criticism and the physical sciences, together 
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'iPitli changes in religious thought, have aUeeted 
tlicir outlook over llie world and man ; why they 
have l)ceome more (•ontemplativ(i and analytical, 
less spontaneous, witli a tendency to pC'shnisni, 
instead of tlic genial ojitimism of tlieir predecessors; 
and iiiuilly, to what extent the aljsenei'. of a com- 
manding type of nati(»nal art, like tlni drama, has 
forced them into idyllic, descriptive, meditative, 
and lyrical j'orms of utteiance. 

ll; is imi)ossil)h} to condense the net result of 
this comi)arison in a single formula. Vhit one of 
the principal conclusions to which it loads us may 
1)0 singled out. When we survey tin* literatures of 
these tsvo ej)och.s, we shall be .stiaick with the 
genci'.alisiug force and breadth of the caxliei’, the 
particularising subtlety ami minuteness of the 
latter. The Elizabethans seem to sing with one 
voice, although the key in which their melody is 
cast maj’' vary. They treat of natuiax and of man 
from a common point of view, albeit the world and 
humanity ali'ect them dilferently. The Victorians 
have each a voice of his own, an attitude toward 
man and nature determined by specific mental 
faculty. Each has been I torn something separate, 
and made something still more separate by educa- 
tion. Elizabethan art is instinctive, Victorian art 
reflective. The material submitted to the workman 
.in the one age is a complc.v whole ; and this is 
surveyed in its superficies, seized in its salient 
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aspects. Tu the other ago the complex has beeu 
disintegrated, parcelled into details by the operation 
of sympathies and intuitions proper to distinct 
individualities. Our first question with regard to 
an Elizabethan is : What grasp and grip does he 
possess u])ou the common stuff of art ? Oui first 
question with regard to a Victorian is : How docs the 
man envisage things, from what point of view'does 
he start, by what specific spirit is he controlled ? 
Thus in the nineteenth century we come face to face 
with individualities who affect us mainly througli the 
tone of their particular natures, 'flie poets are 
critical and self-conscious in creation. We are 
critical and self-conscious in sulnnissiou to their in- 
fluence, ill estimating their achievement. This 
intimate and pungent personality, settling the poet’s 
attitude toward things, moulding his moral sym- 
pathies, flavouring his philosophy of life and conduct, 
colouring his style, separating him from fellow- 
workers, is the leading characteristic of Victorian 
literature — that which distinguishes it most mark- 
edly from the Elizabethan. 

AVhilc many points have been passed in review 
much has naturally been omitted, and the method 
of treatment has necessitated the suppression of 
important modifications. It would in the one case 
have been interesting to raise the question how far 
Puritanism influenced the national tone in literature ; 
whether, for example, the abeyance into which music 
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fell after the Commouw’calth, had anything to do 
with the decline of song and spontaneous melod}’. 
It would have been desirablcj in the second case, 
while treating of Kestoration, Queen Anne, and 
Georgian poetry, to have qualified some sweeping 
statements by an examination of a lyrist like Gray, 
and to have sliowii to wliat extent the three main 
periods marked out shade into one another at their 
edges. But two Greek pi'overbs, no less tlian want 
of space, warn me to lay down the- ]>en here. 
“Nothing overmuch,’’ “The half is better than 
the whole.” 
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T)ARW.r.\-.S TIKtrCIITS AliOl'T CCJD. 

small ^ntpr(^st atlacln's to lln^ religious (»l‘ a man 

Avho in ll non cod our alxoit llic world s*) imu'li as tlio 

lato Charles .Darwin did. Jlis hin^uMpliy, writtm ]>y Id.s sou 
Francis Darwin, contains a cliajjter on Iddiidon, in wliicli sonic 
valuahlo details aie ounimunicat<‘.d.‘^' 1 di> nut think that moio 
ought to bo desired or oxpechsl frniii a man (»f D.irwin's stamp 
than the suspended Judgment wliirh <.inH*hi<l<‘s liis tr«*nehaul 
and yet cautious utteranc«*:> U[)on the .•^uhject of thenlfigy. “The 
safest conclusion s(;enis to me that tin* whole subject is l»e.yoiid 
the scope of man’s inielhjct ; but man can (b* Ids duty.”t 
Having arrived at the opiidoii that ontology is hardly a fit 
topic for the human reason, Darwin stales Ids own altitude in 
the following modest phrases:.’; 

What Tiiy own view’s itmy }>o is a question of no coM.-eqiicneo to an/ 
ono but myself. Put us you ask, T may statu lliat my jmlpjm«-rjfc eften 
fluctuates. ... In my mo.sii cxtrcmu fliua luitions I liavo never been an 
Atheist in ilio sense of ilunyin^ the u.v isi unec? nf 1 tiiijik thnt 

gonorally (anil more and more as I ^row ol'ier ), bn! lu/i alvv;iy.-<, iliat an 
Agnostic would bo tbo more c UTOct d“■;criiloiull of my ■^'ato of mind. 

ft is dear from thi.s (juotatiou that Darwin del not accept 
Atheist and Agnostic as conveitihle terms. If we collect the 


* Vol. i. cap. viii. 
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sonso of all liis dicta upon the relation of the world to a Diviiu; 
JJeiiig, we shall j)(',i‘eeivo that lie regarded a God as the most 
reasonable liyi)f)the.si.s, hut that many things in the order of 
the universe, “ the iiiereased amount of suirering through tile 
world,” for instance', were ohsiai'les to his mainteiianco of this 
hypothesis in full faitli. AVhat he meant hy Agnosticism 
a]>pears to hav('. l)(M‘n an indecision as to the definitioij of God, 
and a jirofoiind doul)t as to the power possessial hy man of 
reaching Him. One paragraph from his letter dictated in 
answer to a German student puts this very plainly :t • 

IFo considers that tho theory of Mvolntion is quite eonipatiblo with 
the Ix'licF in a Cod ; ))iit Diat you nmsn rmnembor Lliafc different persons 
liavo dilTofeiit dj^lidiions wiint they Tn<;;ui hy (iod. 

(Jritieal investigation of the so-called evidemtes of Chris- 
tianity, and ilio comparison of oilier religions, brouglit him to a 
jn'aclieal ahandonmeiit of njvelation. t He felt that tho im- 
mortality of tho s(Mil has to ho regarded as an op(‘n question.,^ 
He discussed l\‘ssimism witli a clear perception of its ground 
and issues ; and on lh(* Avhole he pronounced himself a moderate 
Optimist.!! He rejected the suhji^ctivo or sentimental “argu- 
ment for the exisleiiee of an intelligiuit God, drawn from th(^ 
deep inwavil conviction and feelings vddcli are ex[HU’ieiiced hy 
most per.sons.”^! At tin; saiiii' time, lie recorded liis 0])inioii 
that the argument drawn from reason was more cogent with his 
mind. Ho cMUild not In'ing himself to regard “this immense 
and wonderful universe, including man, with his capacity of 
looking far backwards and far into futurity, as the result of 

* i\ \W. I P. 3or. 

t t*. 307, “ t’or myself,” etc. 1*. 308, ” But f had gradually,*' down 

to “liad some weight with me.” 

§ B. 307, ” As For a future life,*’ etc. 

II I*. 307, “Nor can 1 overlook,” etc. P. 309-11, “ ,Some writers 
indeed,** down to “ variation and natnval selection.** 

•[ r. 312, “ Formerly I was led,** etc. 
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Miiul clianco or iioco.ssily/’^' In like maniior the nrnuiiH'iit 
dorivod, partly fn)ui su])jo(* * * § * tive iiistiiud, ]iaitly from reason, for 
ilie ijninoriality of llio soul, li;ul eonsiderable wi-iijit ^vitli liim.i 
Ills cliic'f doiiM, in valiiiir^ tlies(j argmiuoits from ijisiinoj mid 
reason, -was wliolljer 1 ho Jiiind of man can ))e Irusled to draw 
any eonelusitms iu the mal.t(‘r. : Ihdnndiv^ .it to the ])nint 
from av ; start***!, Im doclaies “I eainiol jirotmul to 

IliroAV the least lii^ht on smdi ahstriise prolilmiis. 'Ilo* mysluy 
of the Ijr.iL^iiinin^f of all thiii.us is insohihlo hy us; and I hir om* 
must l)(i*(*ontont to l■en^•un an .Vi^iutslie.” 

What Darwin ineant hy liein.r: an Aynostie semns [)relt.v 
clear noAV ; ami il is also joelh (dear wliy he hdt soineliiiies 
that he “deserved to lx*, (‘ailed a ' 

Ai^nostic'. is the va.e:ue »l(‘noniinat ion for a ;^^enns imdiidino 
s(’.v(‘ral sp(2cic*s. Aee.ordiie^ t«) llieir l»'mp*‘i ament or to Iheii 
earlier associations, >li«s h'an eilla'r to Atlieism or to 

d-lieisin. They a^i’eo in proiionneinL; the ]aoh)em *)! the 
universe to lx* iii>o]uhl(i; Iml lljey are varifjiidy eolouivd hy 
(liv(}]s inelinations l(uv:ird tin* faiths tla'V li.ive al>amh>ned. Dm* 
is an (Jptiniist hy natural iM'Ut, aiiotln'r is ;i lN‘>.diiiist. Jlut 
their (mininon link is a certain ne;^ative r'd:iti»»n to ciee«ls the.y 
foiinerly ]»rotes'ed. Among Agnosln-s, Darwin h‘anL toward 
'riieisni. Ilahil, instinct., and r(*asim drowhini in that, tlincdion. 
It was long la'hn’e h<j Avoi'ked olf his early ))(‘liel in rcvedati<»n, 
and the natnn^ of that ludief continuiMl to »|ualify liis nsisuning 
Avhen he eutertaineal iheolo^ical s])ecAi]ationK. 

I. gather from seA’(*ra] ]iassages in this cliapter that Daj’win 
never transe.omled tlie conception of Ifeity as rrovi<leii'‘e, as a 

* J^. rSlii. Compart’d p. 30d, lJut I (nay s.'iy that tlie im[>M.ssi- 
hility,” etc. Also p. ItJO, “ NcvcrUicl(*S'^, vow lisvu e\|iu‘pseii,” isc. 

f J*. 31l2, “ With I'ijspcct to imnsortality,” dnwii i«» "will n<a. a[)j)oa» 
so dreadful.” 

:{; I*. 313, But iljcii arises the doubt,” <*tr. I\ .‘llti. " But ihcu wi'h 
me the horrid doubt,” etc. 

§ P.313. 

li r. 312, “ When thus reflecting,” etc. 
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designing Person, with purpose in each detail of creation.^ 
Those passages arc in part directed against teleology. But they 
also show that their author still thought of God from Paley\s 
point of view, f He continued to regard God as the theologians 
of English orthodoxy made Him — as a Being constructing the 
world from outside, planning its contrivances and directing each 
event to a calculated end. Darwin never speaks as though the 
conception of Deity immanent in the universe were tenable. 

For example, ho remarks that Avhilc he (Darwin) is de- 
signedly shooting a bird in order to obtain food, the lightning is 
<lestroying a good man. *‘Do you believe,’' he asks, ‘‘that God 
designedly killed this man] ^Many or most j)^^rsons believe 
this j 1 can’t and don’t.” Here a dihunma is stated : either God 
made the lightning kill a good man in the same way as I killed 
a bird, or He did not. It does not occur to him that there is 
no dilemma except upon his own assumption that God directed 
the dash of lightning with the providential design of killing the 
good man, just as ho (Darwin) discharged his gun with the 
purpose of killing the bird. Then he proceeds to another 
instance : “ If you believe so {i.a. that G«xl desirjnedUj killed 
this man), do you believe that when a swallow snaps up a gnat 
that God designed that that particular swalloAv should snap up 
that particular gnat at that i)articular instant ? 1 believe that 

the man and the gnat are in the same predicament. If the death 
of licit] icr man nor gnat are designed, I see no reason to believe 
that theiry/rs/ birth or production shouM bo necessarily designed.” 
All through this reasoning he argues on the hypothesis that God 
must have used the lightning in the destruction of the man and 
the sw’allow in the death of tlie gnat with the same kind of 
purpose as that with which tin*, sportsman uses his gun. This 
proves, T think, that he had not come to rellect on the notion of 
Deity without a leniiiaiit of ralcyism. Ho argued, as no other 

* P. 313, “ The mind refuses,” down to p. 31G, “ existed in the 
moon.’* 

t This is confirmed by a very em[)hatic confidence about Paley in a 
letter to Sir John Lubbock. Life, vol. ii. p. i!19. 
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man hail riglit 1«> arLjiio, ourroiii eoncopti()iis of 

ilcsif^m in Xaturo ami special proviiltMn*os in pliysii^al occur- 
ronces.* But tlio old habit of n-^ardiiiL; ( lod t>iily a^ Ib'oviiliMioo, 
only as Dosij'U(?r, pro voided him from sotdii;^ ihal, so far i\< (hul 
or the order of the universe is concerned, liL^iituin;^, swallow, and 
sportsman stand precisely upon one level with regard to the i^ood 
man, gnat^ and pheasant thi^y respectivedy destroy. Tiie dilli- 
cultics whiidi lie in the way of regarding the universe as the 
sport of cliance were manifest to Darwin. Ilis rea.son demanded 
a suprciiie Law — a (iod of .^omo sort ■ hut I'aley’s extramundane 
God still liauutoMl him, and ])reventi*d him from ever enter- 
taining tlio notion that God may he Himself the supreme Law 
and Life of the universe. ^Vuuld smdi a God he ])ersonan 
Agnostics leaning to theism are n'»t hound to answer tJiat 
que-stion. iS’o theologies have made us comprehend what a per- 
sonal God moans, AVo do not know what [lersoiiality actually 
is, either in ourselves or in any other Ixung ; yet the idea of God, 
regarded as the Law and Life of iiio universe, —])lanmMl we 
know not how, and pursuing its devedoi>ment on paths heyoud 
the ken of human senses and inlelligene.c^— accords with Darwin’s 
own dictum : t “ Tlie theory of Kv*>hition is quite cojiipatibh* 
with the belief in a God.’' 


TIIE LIMITS OF KXOAVLEDGE. 

Nothing is known by liurnan hedng.s whiidi is not in the 
consciousness of collcctivo or individual liuinanity — in the 
mind of the race or of the person. 

What this means is, that man cannot got outside himself, 
cannot leap olf his own .shadi>w, cannot obtain a conception of 

* See in particular p. 309, ‘‘Although I did not think/' down to 
“ which the wind blows.” 
t P. 307. 
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Llio univorso (ixccpt as a mode of his own consciousness, lie is 
man, and must accept tlie universe as apprehended by his 
manhood. 

It does not llienifore follow that what man knows /.s the 
universe. It does not follow that man's sense and thought 
create tin; outer Avorld. It does not even follow tliat the laws 
of human consciousness are the laws of IJeing. Tlie utmost we 
are jnstilied in saying is, that man forms an integral Jxirt of the 
world, and that his consciousness is conse([ueiitly a substantial 
portion of the whol(\ ,i 

All that Philosophy can do is to analyse the mass of human 
thoughts and feelings, to ascertain the limits within which wo 
ap])r«hend the world, and to show the direction in which our 
facultie.s may he apjdied. Philosophy must ahandou (Uito- 
logical explanations of the univers(j. Those have invariably 
proved their own futility, being snecossively left behind and 
superseded in tlio progress of relative scioiice, hy which is meant 
the d(n’elopiuent of human thought and knowledge about the 
world. 

The sci(*nce of Clod and the science of Jleiiig, Tlieology and 
Ontology, have no foumlatiun except in the subjectivity of 
man. lloth are seen to iiiA’^olve impiwtinences, Tiai'voh'-s, solemn 
self-eomplac.ences, the egotism of A’arcissus doting oji his own 
])erfections mirrored in the darkness of the river of the universe. 

This docs not preclude a sincere bediof in man's power to 
obtain partial knowledge of the world. Such knowledge, so 
far as it goes, rests on a firm basis; for man is, ex* It/ji/uthrslj an 
integer in the universe, and bis consciousness accordingly 
ropre, scuts a factor of tlu^ universal order. The mistake of 
theology and of ontiilogy is to transfer this partial knowledge 
to the account of the whole. These self-styled sciences are 
only doing what polytheism and mythology did. They are 
attempting to account for the whole hy the experience of a 
])art of it, which experience varies according to the stages of the 
growth of the creature we call man. 

It may be demanded of me, then, why, holding these views, 
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tlio mu*.!, 1 sj^-ak uf Cod a.'^ L:nv, brou^dil, 

back to us by iiimli'ni Sficiico I 

Tlui answer .siiuiib*. It rests upu» the vi.nt .eoueept ion 
that* iiiaii, ill all lii'* <|ii:ilities, but unisi e'^sentially in the 
highest ])aru oT him, his iiiiiid, forms a real ])oitioii the 
world. Ileiiig a porliHii, li,‘ enmot appr(‘hend the wlmhi: to 
do that was tin- pretension of ihi oh»giaiis and ('iit(»]ogisls. Vet 
this pai^, this man, raise,] s-ll'-e.uisei"nsness, im ivasing 
alw!i\s in \n' gra.-p on jiarlial knowh‘dge, is brought (MUitiniially 
iiioit* a^id mure into llie presmiee of a l-nree, a Life, a being, 
call it what you will, whieU be is lionnd to reeognisc and 
worship as the. essence which fa-hion<Ml him and whicJi keeps 
him in eNisl(‘nce. 

Man has the right, to us<‘ tinu*. honoured language, and to 
d(isignal<‘. his ap[)rehen>ioii of the unity in Natiiiv l)y that 
venerabhi title, (hub lie is only tloing now what all tlie men 
from wliom ho is <leseend(‘d did liebue him. .Mnmbo Jniidaj, 
India, Shiva, .Iahv<‘, /mis, Odin, balder, ('hri.d, Allah-— "wliat 
.are tlte.-^fi but names for tb*- 1 ns<*rutable, ad.ipt«‘d to llie. modes 
of tlionglit wdiicb gave them eiirreiiey t (lod is llio same, ami 
Ills years do not change. It is only our way of pn'.sciitiiig 
Iho unknown to human imagination whicli varies. 

AW) are at lilx'rty to leave. (lod out of our aeeount, and to 
niaiutaiii tliat wo can do Avithoiit that liyjiothcsis. but bow 
bhall wc tlitiii standi AVc must remain faee to faeo with tin* 
infinite organism (»f tlni uiiiveise, wbicli, albeit wc can ne\cr 
know it in itself, is alway.s bi'iiig presented to our limited inte.Ili- 
gcnco as more comiilctely ami organically one. 'I'hc inystery 
Hies licforc us, and will ever Tlic more ^ve say wo know^, 
and tho more wo roally know’, tlio less can we alford to omit the 
elements of uiisearcbableness and awe-iu.si»iring unity which liave 
produced religions. 

In these circumstances avo ai’e. led hack to tlio jjrimitive 
conditions of liuman thought. AVe still must acknowledge a 
power from wdiicli we spring, wliicli includes all things, whicli 
is the real reality of all we partly grasp l)y knowl(‘dge. Evade 
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it as wo will, we are driven to the conclusion, at which the 
earliest men arrived, that human intelligence alone is insufficient 
to account for the universe, and tliat there is a Something beyond, 
with wliicli man is indissolubly connected, and which has to l^o 
approached in the spirit of devotion. This Something, now as 
then, compels reverence and inspires awe. We may call it God 
or not as we think fit. ^feanwhile it subsists — the one paramount 
fact, in comparison with which all other facts are unimportant. 
It is variously envisaged by successive generations, according to 
the tenor of their sensibilities and the nature of their speculation. 
Was there over, or is there now, any other God but this? 

The augmentation of knowledge only increases our sense of 
the reality and inscrutability of lleing. Science and Agnosticism 
are therefore paths whereby we are brought back to religion under 
forms adapted to iiresent conceptions of the world we live in, and 
of which wo are a part. 

To these rellections I append (without fear of trespass) 
some verses, in which the same thoughts have found emotional 
utterance. They wore suggested by the problems of death and 
doubtful immortality, than which none other rack the heart of 
man in his impotence and ignorance more cruelly : 

Sinco none returns to us upon the way 

Which leads through darkness to tlio land of light, 

What of that perilous journey can wo say ? 

Nothing. Wc watch the frost of sickness blight 

Our darlings ; blood and norvo with ago grow weak ; 

And sleep prepares our soul for ondloss night. 

Were it not well to take our ease, nor sock 

An answer to the question all will ask ? 

Against the bars of pitiless death wo break 

Those soaring wings, which no ethereal task 

Of poet or of sage hath taught to stoop. 

Surely 'twero well beneath the sun to bask. 

Like flowers to bloom, like flowers to fade and droop, 

Drinking the dews of morning and of eve. 

Hank after rank dim generations troop 
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Down to tlio <rr;\vp. Tho vrry roso wo wonvo 
Into a f<u* tlio l>ro\v wo lovo. 

Has* lilood within it ; to tho pc! ala clcaro 

Tho scni'ii nin! hiioa of hiininii ciny. Al)ovc 
Yon inonniain tops, wiint once w«m*<‘ tears fiistil 
In lloecy rain, makirar tlio stream.s w'lo'rcof 

]\.on tlririk. Oh. cease witii weal:, persistent wiii 
To storm the heiuios <tf nature. M’is en«)iif;fli 
'Diat jivinp;, salVei-ijiir, w»‘ eli.uhtlie hill. 

Make the plain waysof life less sl(*rn aitd ro'iirlt : 
Ihiilil n*<t eloinl-ea'^i !es i»n tlie ineiitisiaiil- air; 

Nor .'•ti ive in vain ! > I'Ust ti-.e vijierous . lotifrk 

Of fa*e that eiin^'’.-; aro.rnl these limhs so fair, 
viss the roil railn'r ; letrtt to fa^'e jlu' tloom 
Wliich we witli ad thimrs that ii ive heatily shai'*. 

The Wor ld e iij <‘athe in is a ehiy.'-'olil (*, 

No chaiiee, lio fin ‘ail Ini drift <»!’ d it eie' : da\ 

.May tarni'h. 'I'hosr' Imt}^ tives inllrri'i' 

Which walled ijs over nnfooted wiy>, 

WJren from dim ohirlirr;; va;> > ir san and earth. 
And nil tin; spliert's lltal iti their esides l>la/a;, 

(irew into bein^ witli a p’ladual hirrlt, 

'ritesa shall i.'inliire, tlneerh dl i-nm hie ith the sml 
Turn a deaf ear alike to j.r« i‘'f attd mirth. 

We know i.mi ek'i hero any other* (Jml 
Thtiir tliat wliicli perineat».s ihr; livin.i^ wholi;, 
Alike in .sentient clay and s»‘ri:ie!es.-i clod. 

Call iL Power, Motion, ljif<*, (h'ealoi*, H'ud, 

There i.s no naiiH; ftrr forct? that over neiae 
And granite .sweeps with airsolulo control. 

Compelling gcrniR invisible aiul curve 
(»f comoL to the one resistless la w, 

Wlicrefroni the uoblosl creature e riiuf^t. swerve, 

Nay, nor the mesinosl. Ovenna.s’ering awn 
iSiiblimc.s the sort of man that thln):s and feels, 
When toward the .source of life he never saw, 
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With genuflection meek he trembling steals, 

Divining in the void a Yea and Nay, 

Cilodhood akin to Maniiuod, which reveals 

llcyoud the night of death a dawn of day. 

Nor blame wo man, if mid tho weltering soa 
That rings him round with impotent disinay, 

JTo crowd those chasms of immensity 

With phantoms of his own frail thought, and cry 

To what aeoms loftiest in things low as he. 

It may bo that wo shall not surely die : 

It may bo t/hat tho powers to whom wo i>ray, 

Are waiting in the calm crystallino sky 

'J’o breathe by death these clouds of life away. 

Yet were it wasteful, think you, in tho span 
Of endless things, if what was once mute clay, 

Should for some few years ho a vocal mjin. 

Thou turn to inarticulate dust again? 

Look up. *Tis night. Tlu^ ceaseless caravan 

Of stars innnmorous across tho plain 

Of heaven, we know imt whouce, wo know not whither, 

In long coutiiinoiis procession strain. 

Add glasses to your aching eyes, and wither 
Tho seriso of seeing with porpolual toil ; 

In those faint filiiis a million globes together 

Stream ouwartl ; deej) by deep, the skies recoil 5 
And all the unpeopled gulfs with suns aro rife. 

Then ere your spirit falters, trim tho oil 

111 midnight lamps; peruse tho hidden strifo 
One drop of water, like a mimic world, 

Constrains within its sphere ; the throbbing strife, 

Tho palpitating blood-beats. Life is hurled 
Hither and tliitlier reckless on tho tide 
Of Being : yob the basest worm encurled 

Within a tortured sinew hath not died 
Save by some dread immutable decree. 

Life’s continuity no flaws divide. 
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Nor lapse, nor lani'uor. On t-lio restless sea, 
WIioriMif niir souls are waves a little whili*, 

There is no room for death : it eariisof he. 

Here c.ea.se ; aspire no more; seek not j)ilo 
Dust of *!elU‘<ion on 5 'our heart’s despair. 
i’\iiih, fnsliuet, Scionct?, Hope, can bin. Iie^'uile 

^ oar ii'iiorance with j^iie.'^ses liLclifc as air. 

It may be, i.s year limit. Life may be 

]>nl Thought, yotir Thout^jht, the terrililo and fair, 

(Maspinor tluj universe iuvi<>lably ; 

Ami you, victorious in the rivn'rthrow 
Of all tlial clod's and cramps mortality, 

]\ray hi' as tlod. Him, knowin" not, we know : 
Him from the blackness of onr pelf’s tibyss 
Wo cry lo, whmi the shadows roiiml us f'row. 

This hope is yunr.? ; but ah, you know not this ! 


NOTES OX TH^:LS^^. 

I. 

It is possible for a tnaii to be a ibeist in tin; ctyniologie,al 
senso of that word, fj\ one wlio feels that the whole of liis own 
and the world’s inti! rests ar(3 bouinl up with tlie idea of Theos 
— God — and yid not to acknowledge hijiiself a I heist in the 
sense giv'en to the word by professed theists, sueli as tlie 
Rev, Mr. Voyse,y, who lifts his voice in Eiigltirnl ti'*w. 

1 am not [trepared to prc<licato so iiiucli ni (h^d as tlicy do; 
nor do I tliiiik that we have, arrived at that stage of knowledge 
in which a new delinition, satisfying liuman needs and autliori- 
tativc for hnmaii wills, can he given to the complex notion 
J)city. Unless tlujidea of God .should ultimately bo eliminated 
from the stock of human concepts, it must he remoulded t6 
suit the changes which have taken place in our theory of the 

U 2 
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imivftrso. Tho time is still far off before that can be effecterl ; 
and tlio process, if it is to lead to serious belief, must bo a very 
jj;radual and instinctive act of assimilation carried on in the 
minds of multitudes and masses. 

iVreainvhili; ])rofesscjd tlieists secmi to retain more of th(^ 
thcolo<,deal systems they are, undermini ie_j than is justified by 
logic. "Diey ouglit surely to abstain from such ways of tliought 
as find expression in phraseology like “^^od^s jmrposes,^ “God 
works out 1 1 is gracious ends.^’ To attribute personality to 
(lod is to attribute soiiK^thing whicli has significance only in 
relation to man’s plnmonuinal oxi.sbmco. This does not ])revcnt 
ns fi'om h(dieving tliat mind and moral consciousness are some- 
liow essential facitors in the universe; for this reason, tliat wt; 
find them ])res(‘,nt and paramount in man — /.c. in tho only 
porlioji of th(‘ universe wo are really acMjiuiiiilod with. ]hit we 
anj not h(‘rehy ])ledge(l to the corollary that God must ho a 
ZV/'.s’o//. a lorintf Uuh ry a Vafin r. The words 

I hav(^ italicised c('ase to ])e significant when we ])ass in imagina- 
tion bev«»nd the- range of liuman relationship. 

Thidsm, lik(‘ I ' nitarianism, is a nect‘ssary ])hase in tho 
])rocoss of disintegrati«)n, which must he gojie through before tlni 
new procc'ss of jis>imilation and integration can commence. Tt is 
our duly to r(‘garil with deep interest and respi^ct all attem])ts 
to base n-ligion upon sounder foumlat ions, all schemes for 
facilitating tlie transition from mytliological (Christianity without 
loss «>f religious fervour, all eihu’ts to accommodate tho sanctities 
of religions reverence with the earnestness of scientific seeking 
after trutli, all heart-felt endeavours to worship God, “not on 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem,” hut lit(;rally “in spirit and 
ill truth.” 

II. 

What sensible man can doubt that wc must, for the present, 
at all events, acquiesces in suspension of judgment with regard 
to the nature of the Supreme Leiiig ? 

Let us remember that all attempts to present God to the 
imaginative reason have been, are, and will ever be nothing 
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better than symbols of an unknown, unknowable power. This 
will render the exorcise of patience, now demaiulod from us as 
the proof of faitli, niore easy. What we are called upon to do, 
is* to get on as well as we can thn)Ugh life and in deaili, not 
indeed without faith, hut without the delinite symbolic forms 
which made faith comfortable to our forefathers. 

Tile ^’evolution in all our conceptions of the world whicli 
has be^n pcrfornied during the last three cenLuries is so tre- 
mendous, that no dogmatic th(*<dogy of any sort can gain a hold 
upon pur minds. At this singe, it is surely enough if, having 
displaced the old comicptiun of an extra-innndane { 'renter, who 
govenu'd a universe wliich had man for its ccuitn', we have 
not there])y aliainloiuid tlie. belief in (Jod. />//s iurniiDa ; 

Let us, ill reverence and humility, retain our religious 
attitude. Let us, so far as Ave arc ahle, ndcr our as[)iration.s to 
(lod, as the only Life, the only Love, the, mily Law, tin; 
ground <d’ all Iv^alil v, the, source <d' all Ih'ing. So long as we 
do this, Ave keep alive the sacred llanut in Vh sln’s temple of the 
liumaii heart, and march in the procession of saints, martyrs, 
and confessors. What must of necessity remain at present 
blank and abstract in our idea of (iod may possibly again bo 
idled up and rendm'cd <*oncretc Avheii tlui human mind is 
prepared for a new synthesis of faith and science '.riiat, in its 
turn, Avdl have to he decoinpused like elder, simpler syntheses; 
and so forth pci'pctiially, until the inc,vitahle day of (fUflrr- 
Diimnirrnntj, the day of dying for our planet, conies. Mean 
Avhile for man, through all these transformations of tlie nOigioiis 
idea, abides one motto iixed : ruv^ fwmxr tu bpav^ “ while living 
do thy duty.” * 

* These words were written before the pnhlieutioii of Darwin’s 
Life, vol. i. p. i}07. See p. above. 
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III. 

What constitutes a tlieist in this (\y;G is that a man should 
be prepared to render u[) himself in faith and submission to 
God — that is, to the onlor of the world, however little he may 
hope to understand it, and whatever his lot in it may liavo to 
bo, J)iirerent a^^es, involving dillerent states of knowhr^.go and 
dilForent e.xporienees of human life, are forced to regard the one 
fill-being, all-sustaining inscrutable ( Jod in divers ways. David 
did not invent liis God, nor So]»liocles his, nor St. Taul his, nor 
Cleauthos his, nor j\Iarcus AurcUus his, nor Maliomct his. isio ; 
God was found by tlieso men, nivoaletl to these men, tlius and 
thus and tlius. Yet some discoveries, some revelations of God, 
arc more consistent with the contemporary possibilities of 
Theism tlian others. It is easier for us to (uy with David : 
“0 put thy trust in God; for I Avill yet give Him thanks, 
who is the hell) countenance and my God!’’ It is 

easier for us to say with 8oi)hoclos : “ Gli, that my lot may 
load me in the path of holy innocence of word and deed, the 
path which august laws ordain, laws that in the highest 
empyrean had their birth, of which Ih'aveii is the father alone, 
neither did the race of mortal mi'ii begot them, nor shall 
oblivion ever ])ut tlnmi to sleep. Tin*, power of God is mighty 
in them, and gruweth not old.”'^' li i.s easim* for us to pray with 
Cleanthes: “Lead thou me, Gt)d, and thou Law, the daughter of 
God, Avhithersoever I am l»y you appointed to go; for 1 will follow 
uiiroluctant ; t)r should I refuse through sin or cowardice 
upgrowii in me, none the h.‘s.s sliall I follow.” It is ea.sier to 
exclaim with Marcus Aurelius : “ Kveiythiug harmonises witli 
nio which is harmony to thee, O Universe ! Nothing for mo is 
too early nor too late which is in due time for thee. Every- 
thing is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, O jNaturo! from 
ihco are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all things 
return. The poet says, * Dear city of Cecrops ; ’ and wilt not 


Translated by ]Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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thou say, ‘Dear city of GodM”* It is eawsier, T repeat, to 
think and feel with these men than to east our all of faith upon 
the die thrown by St. Paul : “ If Christ be not risen, then is 
<?iir preaching vain. It is not true that we are “of all men 
most miserable,” even though Christ Ix^ not risen, oven though 
we sliall not rise. Utterances like this of 8t. l*aul, Jiowever 
serviceable they may liavc ])cen in a past age, lead mankind 
awry Aow from the more virile religion, the \)ui'er, the deeper, 
the more indestructilde, which bids men trust in (Jod even 
though he slay them, body and soul. 


“Vain, shallow, and unthinking 0]>timist! Inconclusive 
agnostic! You reject St. Paul’s theism. Well, but how will 
the theism <jf your choscui i)ro]>]iets sound tlio bottomless 
abysses shown to us by mo(h.un They knew nothing 

of those immeasurable gulfs and distajicijs, tliat time, tliat 
space, those unlioiiu’ly haunts of Iiiimau tliouglit witli nothing 
human in them — of all such things they knew nothing at all, 
your David, Hophocles, (Jleanthes, .Marcus Aurelius. You, 
who have tlie insight grant(Ml by three c(Uituri(‘S of exploration, 
how is your theism going to deal with tlio incalculable icons 
of the cosmic origins — inanimate chaos, slowly stirring into 
fiery strife of gaseous vortices and clashing atoms — the tardy 
concentration of sidercial systems, in furious combustion first, 
then cooling to white-furuacc glow, then huildiiig solid phuiets 
wuth their crust of rock and spilth of water, half-dead themselves, 
but heated by file belched from the living sun ; the long, stern 
struggle for existence among things which breatlie u])Oii our 
tiny globe ; the procession of species evolved l^y l.iws of which 
they were unconscious, doomed successively to supersede and to 
exterminate the weaker 'I IIow will your theism sciuare with this 1 
Next, how will any theism, yours or your prophets’, or St. I’aul’s, 
or Mahomet’s, or Buddha’s, adapt itself to tlie facts of human 
experience — to the omnipresence of evil and disease, to the 
* Translated by Dr. Oeorge Loug. 
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<lrcadful lives lived by the majority of men since men appeared 
upon this planet, to the anguished misery of captives and 
convicts, to the clasli between natund appetite and social law, 
to the morbid torments of moral madness and slow-frcttiWg 
physical cancers, to the unutteral)le lusts and cruelties and 
loathsomeness of your own heart, to the dumb, blind, ignorant 
agonies of dread and longing ami self-accusation and hopeless 
ludplessness witli wldcli you labour in the dark night-watches, 
before wliich you <|uail in the ])resonee of cohl, implacable 
nature-forces'? How will your theism adapt itself to tins'? Is 
it not ridiculous for you to prate of (lod? ^^ay, the superior 
personalities, whom ytni imagine to exist, scahi over scale, 
ascending immeasurably far above you in tlie hierarchy of life, 
are they not also under the saim? dot)m as y(»n, ei*eatures of the 
same relentless law, enveloi)ed in the same inqxu’ineable gloom 
of ignorance and futile yearning '? 

I have often listened to this voice, and said not a word. 
There is no answer, lint the soul is illogical, iiidoniitahle, 
uneompierahle, haughtily allVonting fat(», knowing itself to he 
the last and ])cst thing knowahle hy men, in s])ite of all those 
desolating, dread-inspiring, freezing, heart-1 »reaking billows of 
the, infinite which surge around its rock in darkness. l*oor, 
illogical, indomita])lc soul of man! She, erics to (jod in the 
world-Rtorm, yields to (Jod, drowns in (iod, liiids no other (Jod 
than this. 

K(J/\(r <V UKOVdl/Tdi OllicU 

’Kc /4t(r« ^virnuXa rt 

Xay, but the soul cries to those who listen not, caught in 
the clutches of whirlpools wdth which it were too vain to 
wTOstlc. Who hath heard God speak ? To Avhom hath God 
responded rerchaiico that is the fact. Perchance none 
listens. Porcliaiico the wdiirlpools Avill close over us and suck 
us down. If there is a God, we shall not cry in vain. If there 
is none, the struggle of life shall not last through all eternity. 
Self, agonised and tortured as it is, must now repose on this 
alternative. 
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TllK CKITEKION (.)F AKT. 

f.v worlis of art, only wliat is in a tiiui lininan n’ill bo 

louml iini'lly gotid and p(;rninn(‘nl.. IL must bo a^a'o<‘al)lo to tin*. 
iiorniaPperocptioiis of human bcin;^^s wlio aro ca|)abh‘ of umbu- 
standing and api)r(?oialing art. 1'he lost of (*.\(‘<*lIonco must be*, 
a cor^jiinm sonso or a^L'roemont of opinion bot\\n‘<‘n normal men 
and wmn'ii gift(Hl ndtli aurOtjai ^' or .soiksuous [)orr;o[>lion. 

It may, parontbotioally, bo lomavkt'd Unit all piTr^ptiun is 
sensuous. We cannot pmceivo the trutli llial two and two 
make four without ae<[uiriug experieiiee of duality throu;.;h one 
or other of the senses. Wo eannoi i;iasp iIk; meaniiiL;’ of 
lani.;uago wiiliout the lii^Jp of h(*aring, of oyesight, of smise of 
touch. i>y far the larger number of our expressions for mental 
or lesthetic qualities, as ///-'Y/*, ,7^ 7 Wo, fZ/se/z/z/oe/, /^/ //*, // ///o, 
rimf/n'rfh u-ion, are transbored froju the region 
of the vsenses and used melapliorieally. 

The common ])erce])tioii of normal men and women, who 
are not iiisensilde. to beauty, n<»t injpervi(nis to iih-as, will 
ultimately decidij the <pie.stioii whether any work of art is lirst 
rate, second rale, or AV(.)rihhiss. 

This common ])erce])tiou is not the sense* of the majority at 
any moment. Contemporarii^s are notoriously inad»*quate to 
juilgo with accuracy. It wa.s only a small minority who 
appreciated Shelley and Keats in tlndr Jifolime. 

It is not even the sense of the whohi woild at any given 
epoch. For instance, we are now sure that (lothic architectunj 
possesses eminent •jualities; and in the fourlemdh cent my no 
other style was considered beautiful. Hut Falhulio and Wren, 
with the consent of all cultivated persons in Kurope, judged it 
barbarous. AVhat is there in common between L. Ik Alberti 
and Fugin on the subject of pointed architecture '] 

Each individual has but a limited perceptive faculty, and 
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this is still further limited by the prevalent taste of the age in 
which ho lives. 

It follows that a linal verdict regarding works of art can 
only bo arrived at very slowly, and after considerable variations 
of opinion among those even who arc the best qualilied to judge. 
The consensus regarding Homer, PJieidias, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, now aiiioimts to ceitainty. The agreement about a poet 
like I). (J. liossetti has not reached that point. A man who 
iittei’s authoritative opinions for or against Kossetti carries the 
weight only of his own perception, hacked np in either case by 
the pere(}i>tions of a limited iiumlx'r of men wlio feel like liim. 
In the long-run, Kossetti will be dellnitely placed by the accu- 
mulation of sucli perc(;i)tiuns. 

Tlie gr(‘ati\st art cummuiiic-ates tin; greatest amount of satis- 
faction to the greatest uumlicr of iiovmal human beings through 
the greatest length of time, inferior art, the art of a Marino 
ill poetry or of a Jk;rnini in scul[»ture, may enjoy temporary 
applause. Ihit even during the /nmre it creates, men of pure 
and trained p(*rc(‘ptioii wilt recoguisci its inferiority to the art 
of Ariosto and ]\lichel Angelo. Art of liist-rate •piality may 
never win more than limited ap]»lause, because it appeals to 
higlily specialised })eiroptions ; hut it i.s sui’(^, in tlio lapse of 
ages, to win ‘Mit audience, Ihougli few.” J*oi)ularity imidics 
the adai)tatiou of the Av«)ik to aggregate ])(‘rceptious. Keally 
corrupt art is only adapted to corrupt ])erccptioii3, and in a 
corrupt age it may ho popular. It cannot maintain this popu- 
larity, for the liual cnirt i)f appeal is the Areopagus of sound 
and normal human beings. These will unanimously reject 
;^^arino and ae('ept Shakespeare. d’hoy may differ about 
Kossi'tii ; yet it is miicli h» have obtained a minority of votes 
from the Aroo])agiis. 

1 will conclude witli a simile. The Ihial verdict about 
works of art and men of genius may be compared to one of 
those composite photograplis (devised by ^Ir. Francis Galton*) 
wliich arc obtained by tlio sui>evposition, one above the other, 

* “ Tnqnirips into Il'inian P’aciilty,” p. .3-10. 
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of many nogativi?s taken from diircrent imlividiials. J^acli 
separate face lias loft its liliny impress on tlie cuiuposite photo- 
graph j ami all the faces have eontributetl to form a typo — 
tlio typo of a criminal, tlie ty[)e of a (‘uiisiim[)tive person, the 
type of a certain family. IJhirrod in some of its outlines ami 
details as the ultimate result may he, such a comi^osite plioto- 
graph has an unmistakahhj gemuic imlividiiality, which is even 
morii •instructive, i‘veii more convincing for the vstiuhait of 
criminal, consunijitivc* suhjeci, specilic family, than ihij mere 
aggnjgate of singl^^ photographs whieh com|)ns(? it. It yiehls, 
not the person, but the type. Even so the iinal venlict of 
criticism is the total result of cuuuthjss personal jmlgmonls, 
suj)orimposed, the oni* above the other, coah‘seing in the/ir 
points of agreement, shading olf into hlurrtMl outlim-s at points 
of disagroeimmt, l)ut (Miml)ining to produ<.‘e a type whicli is an. 
imago of fundaimmlal irutli. 


XOTE OX ‘‘l^EALl8^^ AXD IDEAIJSM.” 


The inevitable infusion of a siihjective tdement into eveuy 
attem])t inad(i Ijy meai to r(Ji>io<luce nature, on whi<di 1 hav('. 
insisted with reference to ligurative ait, may be still furVlnM* 
illustrated. Tt appijar.s in all reports made by crcMlihle wiaie.->«'.s 
of events which have been noticed by tliem. A jirecisely identical 
account cannot be expected by ten witno.sse.-; of the .same occur- 
rence, though each has been anxious to relate the literal truth, 
furthermore, it is impo.ssiblo to obtain exactly .similar reports of 
such report.^ from every ten veracious ])eis')ns who have, lieard 
one or more of Ihem fj om the lijis of original witm s.ses. Thus the 
clement of subjectivity in the primary reports is nuiltipliod in 
the secondary accounts transmitted of the fact. When tliere 
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oxistrs a stroriff subjective prepossession on the part of the witness,) 
th(ni the event becomes spontaneously uh3alised in a definite!; 
<lirection. Tlie couciirroncc of several such subjective pre-’ 
possessions, coloiirinL" the report of an event whicli is extremefyj 
interesting to all the witnesses concerned, results in an ideal 
which comes to be accepted for the literal facX. 

This is perhaj)s the proper explanation of miraculous occur- 
rences atbisted by fairly good evidence. The* genesis of those 
])otent ideals whic.h give force to religions may, in like manner, 
])(j refe.rred to subjectivt* facailties exerciscil by many witpessos 
in sympathy. W^o lind it dillicult, for example, to interpret the 
(lospels without ])ost ulatiiig tlu' existence of an historical Christ, 
lint given that basis of riinlity, the large} (demeut of idealism in 
llic. Cos[)els can bo com[)reh(}nd(*dby this hypothesis of sidjjective 
iuterveiithm Avithout ascribing ntftfd t<j the witnesses. In 
the nidaction of several paralhd niportsto one coh(‘r(}nt narrative, 
the subjective ehiiiieiit was not eliminated, but intensilied and 
harmonised uj)on certain lines. The ideal which formed a factor 
in ('-ach .s»'i)arate report obtained substantiality. In this way 
four main ide.al pijrtraits of Christ were jM’odiiced, Avliieh have 
beiui snhse(piently elaborated into omi highly idealised (30nception 
by tin; slow (jontiiinous process <d centurh‘s. 


11 . 

Another iuslamu; might be chosen from a dilferent region. 
History has been conleuiptuously called tin; chronicle of lies and 
illusions. In so far as this is true, it results from the impossi- 
bility of seeing facts except through our own senses and the 
rej)orts of otlier persons. The data of history arrive to us 
coloured by suhjec.livity ; and tlie historian, eager as lie may be 
to eliminate the truth, judges the material he has to deal Avith 
through the iinulium of his personal impressibility. Thus a 
contemporary liistory, like Kinglako’s “ Crimean \\"ar,” cannot 
be Avritten Avitbout bias. The greater the art-Avork, the more 
energetic the attempt to realise, the keener the ellbrt to extract 
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act from inferences ainl statistics, the more ima;^n‘ native aud 
ioalistic will the prod net 1)(‘. In this way we an* hal to the 
pnclusion tluit the past (tan never he known to us exitept in its 
a’oadest, simplest outlines. TIio crossinj^^ hlen(lin|:(, interiniiielo- 
nmit, and (pnisi-ehemieal eomhination of divers suhj(M*tivities 
which any chapter of history implies, KMuler tin*, attempt (o 
each ])in'e truth imjiossihle. Yet we must not, thend'oi'o, on 
his ai.f:<mnt, des])air of history. Persistent emh‘:iv(*ur in the 
lii’cction of rrvilily, in the sublimation and elimination of snl)- 
ectiv^ eleinmils, hiin-^^s us to a rcsidnnin wlii(di has at h'ast its 
*\vn j^eiicvic aiitheutieity. 


111 . 

In otI\er (h^parinimits of lit(‘ratnre, m»ta])Iv in romance 
and lieti<jn, tin' same ]n‘ineiph‘.s hold i^ood. We have heard 
much lately of realisli*; novels. P*nl «‘Vrn Z-)hi, with his 
notebook and liis eatahe^nes of ol)jeets, is eompidled |o ideali-s*, 
bf^^;a^^"^^ bo can no! sfi/e. reality (^xc(‘j)l as a, mode, of bis own 
seaisiinus and mental Ihuu;.;. Then' ai*e a-; many ways of' 
pereeiviiiL' and comauvin;^ fact as (hen.', ar<‘ individuals. A 
iiovt'l eanmjt be, the exact n‘])n‘-('aitation of n'ality, l»e(!iiuse it 
must be tlie re])n!S(‘iiiatiou of wliat some human h(.‘in,!f linds in 
reality. 'I'liis iias bi'- n tersely and viynionsly ]mt by M. (liiy 
de Mau]>assimt in tlm jncfaceto bis “ Piern*. et .j(jan.’'‘^ “ Itow 
(diildisli, moreover,” In^ ('xclaiins, “to ])elieve in reality, sinct*, 
AV(^ each carry our own in our thought and in our organs ! On/ 
eyes, our ears, our sense of smell, of taste, ditreiing from one 
person to another, crcMitc as many trutlis as llnna*, aiu men upon 
earth. And our minds, taking instruetioii from these, organs, 
so diversely impn's.sod, umhustaml, analyses, judge, as if each of 
us belonged to a dillerent raca?. Each one* of ns, llujrefon;, 
forms for himself an illusion of the world ; and th(‘, writ(*.r has 
no other mission tlian to reprudueo faithfully this illusion, with 

I quote from Mr. llcury James’s translation, h'urbnjhthj Reviem^ 
March, 188S, p. 3G(). 
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all the contrivances of art that lie has learned and has at his 
command.” - 

In the main, this doctrine carries conviction. Yet M. de 
^Maupassant must he taken to task for one or two exaggerated 
statements. It is not cliildish to believe in reality becauvse the 
individual cannot perceive it or reproduce it without the 
admixture of liis subjectivity. It is not true that there are as 
many trutlis as there are men upon the ojirili ; (*Ise the delusions 
of maniacs, who mistake a wreatli of 3u*llow paper for a crown of 
j^old, or a <liity cotton gown for tlie hridal robe of a daughter of 
Zion, would ho trutlis; else colour-blindness would rank on erj[ual 
terms with complete vision. Xor conversely is it true that the 
conceptions which we (‘acli of us form of the world are merely 
illusions. The fact is, that we do helieve in reality, although we 
admit our inability to seize it or express it exce]>t in terms of our 
own thought and senses. 'Fhe fact is, that we arc. capable of dis- 
tinguishing normal from abnormal impressions of reality, and 
that only the former have any lasting value for us. The fact 
is, that wliile we n'eognisij a c.ertaiii ehmient of inadequacy, a 
certain admixture of illusion, in all subjective jierceptions and 
in all subjective renderings of reality, wo are widl aware tliat 
.some are msarer to the truth than others, l)ante^s and Shake- 
speare’s, Ihqihacr.s and Pln*idias\s impressions of reality, though 
tinctur(*d Avith subjective colours, n]>pcal to our sense of truth 
more forcibly than Marim^s and Cyril Tourneur’s, than FusolFs 
and llernini’s. Tf it weia*. not so, criticism wouJvl be impossible, 
and liuinaiiily would have to renounce its claim to common 
sense. Tlie pursuit of knowledge, even of such relative 
knowledge as mankind can hope for, would have to bo 
abandoned as absurd. AVo. shoTihl not be able to communicato 
with one another in the expectation of being understood. We 
should bo precluded from h^gislating for the common boiiofit of 
society. The human race Avould be reduced to an aggregation 
of isolatial Avorld-making monads. 

Trtith lies in the avoidance of paradoxical extremes. Full 
recognition of the play of subjectivity in individuals must not 
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|nd us to the fact that, over and ahnvo and independent of 
•is subjectivity, we are conscious of a standard ndation to 
ality, by reference to whi(di we are enabled to form judg- 
,ents. The race is larger than tin' individuals which c,ompose 
; and constant appeal must lx*, made to the common from the 
»ersonal perception. 

This being the case, criticism find.s when it surveys the 
veral*prodnct.s of any marked historical epoch, that they 
resent more notes of similarity than of dilhireiico. The notes 
f diir^renee belong to individual artists ; the notes of similarity 
elong. to the ])eri«Hl wdiich ])roduccd them, and the, trilje, from 
/Inch they sprang. Having ascertaim'd the specilie note 
belonging to a particular (‘.j»och, ctritieisiu compares tin's with 
fcho note of other oipially dillbrentiated e))ocKs. i\t this point 
tlie generic note ennjrges, that which constitutes liumanity at 
large. From such stinlies, whereby a standard has beim gained, 
(‘riticism returns to the, consif|(*ration of species aiid jcirticulars. 
The specilie falls into its ]dace of r<*lation to tlie gcmsric, and 
the individual is insp<icted as suhordinated to the s])ecies which 
he holprs to mte?grat<^ 

Subjectivity holds sway throughout the process. The. 
particular sees reality througli the s[)ectaclcs of self. The 
species sees it tlirongh spectacles of race and [xu'iod. a\rankiud 
sees it througli sperdacles of gcaicric Inirnan ]iro[)erti<is. Neither 
particular, nor species, nor ye.t genus eliminates the subjective 
chnnent or Kjproducos reality. Transmutation into liuman stuff 
or idealisation is the condition under which man works. 
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NOTI-: ON “TIIK ]\rol)EL.’'* 

Tjik fcinalo form lias variety tlian the male. It cannot 
symbolisii po many nuxh's of vi,L^orous oxistonce. There are 
several ])()siiions whieli it cannot assume, with ^ijrace — as m tlie 
act of iMiuniiiL^, Mi« spread inj^^ abroad of tlie limbs, and wlicrcver 
Uie belly and ])elvis are extended by physical oirort. Ihiphael, 
in l)is drawin;^ of Iioxana visited by Ahvxaiider, and in liis 
fr(!seo of Venus I’isinj^ in her car n])nn the Farnesina ceilinp;, 
adopted ^i^raceless bunalo attitudes. No Oretdv artivSt, so far as 1 
remember, fe.ll into this fault of showin;^ how the female fijpire 
sj)rawls. d’he (Ireek.^^ look pains to dra])e or ]):irlially drape 
wouKUi ill their statues; or when Ihey modelled tlu'. nude, they 
selected attitiuh's of self-restrained re])ose or of marke<l si'xual 
su.i.(i^e‘.sl i veue.ss -all itudo r»f self-restraint in the Venus d(*’ 
iMediea, attitmle of sexual siu^j^estiveness in the Venus 
Aceriuipie. 

If W(i dive.st oursolve.s of si'.xual associations, we shall 
reco^nisf^ that the male is more roady-mad(‘. in plastic (piality to 
the art.ist’s hand, more <-aj)abhi of varied ]x>sturin^', more repre 
soTitativ(j of human energii's and activities. It lecpiires less 
rnaiiageimmt in order to bring out its qualities and tone down 
its defects. 

On the other si<le, the female presents finer suavities of 
ci>ntour, higher (dements of voluptuousness. There are immercms 
modes of emotion — all tins tender, imploring, shrinking, 
languishing, seductive, yielding, timid, wavering modes — which 
the femahi expresses, and whicdi are inappropriate to the male. 

The activity of the male, tlie passivity of the female, arc 
seen in their respective physical types. The male is classical, 
the female romantic. The male is sculpturesque, the female 
musical. 

I’ll us it is chiefly when the body is used as an index of 
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jmun adivity, vigorous capacity, obullioiit passion, soliO 
pcngth, that tluj nialo prtMlouiiiiatcs in art. Organically, as 
i instnunciit of action, it is far more potent ami more, varied 
. resources. 

]iut wlien wo u.se the hody as tlie imh'x of human susee])ti- 
ilities, seiisihilities, allurements, in this less adiv(! ami less 
telhictual region the hunale asserts predominance. 

!Mic^el Angelo treated the f(3inale nnde (espee.ially in his 
ighi and Oawn at San Lorenzo) in th(3 male, key ; and 
,>taim 4 |l some notieeahle tragic cllccts thi'nd’rom. 

IVaxiteles treateil tin? male nude (espeeially in his A})ol]o 
• luroktonos and llie Xea})olitan torso of liacchus) in the 
jmalc key, and ohtaimal some notieeahle. sensuous (dleets 
?i(‘refj-()m. 

Artists of a (i.) distinctly intellectual (U’der, like Cliche! 
Ingelo aud Signorelli, use tlie male, iiinh; for deeoralivti 
piir[u)s('s — i*(jof of Sistine (jhapel, arahesgues at Orvi«'to. 
Artists of a (ii.) sensual typ<‘, like. Correggio, use either th(3 
nermai>hroditic male for decorativ(3 purj)oses (I 'anna cU[M>las) 
or tin*, fmnahi ; as indeed do all <leeorators of theatn's, hatlis, 
places of enj<3yme,nt huilt lor men. 'fl)o first class of artists 
'Ujiptial to a suhlimo aud abstract senscj of form; tlie scicond, 
to natural instincts. 

Dranghlsmeu like llartolnzzi have treated the mah‘ ami 
'"emale. n\ide. t<»gcthe.r in a niixe.d key, sacriticing tlio essential 
qualities of each, not to an animal desire, hut to a flaccid 
sentiment, wliicli marks tlni decadence of art. 'I'his is not the 
case witli aiithiuc licrinapliroditic statues. Those consciously 
jonfust? tlie male and femalis keys, cmjdoying a Mixo-Lydian 
mood, for purposes of undisguised voluptuousiiCss. 

The colourist gets silvery ton(‘S from tlie fomale, tawny 
tones fi’om the male ; smooth surfaces and soft chiaroscuro from 
the female, abrupt lights and shades witli angular modelling 
of surface from the male. 

lie does best who utilises these sexual diflerences by proptu’ly 
accentuating the contrasts of male and female, liut a Guido 

VOL. 11. X 
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may giv (3 us a mivldlo region for the male, whicli is t.lio re.gioij 
of aclol(3scouc(3. H(ie liis Samson at Jiologna. Praxiteles again 
may do the like. See liia Jlermes at Olympia, where adolescence., 
not li(irmap]u(»ditisiu, is suggested. To go beyond this in 
attributing female (qualities of tom* and surface to the jnal(3 is 
hazardous, though it is sometiincs very effective, as, for instance, 
in Bazzi’s 8t. Sebastian. 


PPIORirV OF TllOlKlllT TO LAKGUAOEf 

It is a pernicious d(dusioii to aup[>os(3 tluit language creates 
tiiouglit more than tlioiight creates language. Tlie eontraiy is 
true, 'i'liis may he exemplified from the Platonic philosoi)liy. 
Plato saw that iii iangJiag(3 there Avere both 700// ami 
particular and abstract (juality of good, lie rightly infen-ed an 
idea corre..";))omiing to llio abstract, and recognised i/ooilnosi^ as a 
tliought (*xpr(‘.ss(‘d by language. Upon this p(U*e(‘piion he 
fouudeil his theory of ideas. What is weak in that theory 
th (3 (ixl.('ii.uon of abstract tliouglit expressed in langnago to 
thoughts which liave, no abstract equivalents in language, lie 
saw tliere was an idea of ffoofliicss as apart from yoryr/ ,■ so he 
said there was an idea of as apart from //o/*.s/\ llijrc, 

instead of language creating tliought, thought seeks to create a 
language nut in use among men. 'J'hat is an extreme instance. 
But it might amply he sliown that thought, in all its complex 
stages, forct's language in order to obtain expression. The 
pliraseology of metaphysics, from Aristotle downwards, abounds 
in examples of the coiiercte being warped to serve the abstract. 
Aftiu* asserting this, I do not deny the rellex action of language 
upon thought, the fettering of thought by language which has 
once been lixeil, and very often badly fixed, to adumhriito some 
stage of painfully emergent thought. ISretaphorical expressions 
of all sorts, indicat ing the shifts of thought to find utterance, 
are instances. But these e.onfirm the view that thought is prior 
to luimunme. 
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COJ.OUK-SEXSE AXl) LAX( lUAO K. 

• 

fiTK soiisd of (‘olour cannot Ijo l\y cnlour-uoim-nrlaliirc. 

]^i()])lo., in :i primitive state of .soci(*ly, may acutely 
fiensitivc to colours, as iiulecd they havt*. all their siuisu's in tirui 
Avnrkin.Lf order, and yet may have no names to denote, the, 
shade.# of hues. 

That is due mainly to the fact that colours are not connected 
■witli^itilit}'. The hrain is la/y, and only coins words whicdi 
are neces.sary. It can dispense with a wide \a)eabulary for ])io- 
monts, since these involve, no "rave conc4*rns of lif<* (u* husine„ss. 

Suppo.S(‘ the. currency were esla.hlish(ah not <,jn varyiu" 
weights precious metal.s, hut on varyin" tints of red, blue, 
yellow ; then W(*. .should soon find a nomenclature .•^prin^ing 
up to d<moto tlni tinest "radation.s of tli()si‘, colours. 

That is not the cas(\ In the early stages of civili.satitui, 
colour involves muther affains of lib* and <lealh, nor allairs of 
property. Lani^ua^e, ther<‘forc, leaves it aloiu^, at least .such 
lan"ua"(‘ as (uders into literature. 

Xenophanes dc*seribes the rainbow by lUe simplest "(merie 
won Is : 

Tro/s/ie/jfoi/ Kelt <l)mi>!Kcnv Ka\ 

^\u)l)ov l^urOtii. 

Hut wbih'. tbi.s seicntilic man was so descriljiii" it, practical 
workmen W(*.re weaving all the colours of the rain))ow into 
Atheiie\s peplus. Tho.se workimm mu.st havr' known how to 
a.sk for dyi‘s at the colon r-nian\s. Terhap-s th(;y used ])hras4^3 
like o’lfriiau rnfj rlironif' ijrllnw^ rfnnar'l' nnin’>t^ 

rw.hniiun^ fiHvitt nntdijh'- hruni)^ nn t'ihi r/'o/v^, vml.-rr^ 

jiraMcIc ; phrases, that is to say, winch cvcji now si-arcely 
show their heads in literature. 

Persian p4.»e,try affords a parallel instance. It deals with 
colour broadly, hy generalitic.s, hy salient tones arresling .-imple 
attention. Vet Persian carpets exhihit th(5 finest hlendiiig of 
the most subtly matched an«] graduated tints. And tlui older 
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these carpets are, the more are they prized for their exquisite j 
solution of problems in the art of tjolour. 

With the advance of civilisation to the i)oint which we have^ 
reached, the nomenclature of colours becomes more rich, hut, 
always, as it wore, by haphazard. Wo talk of pinic, lilac ^ 
mauve y viafjevhi^ Icimm, futcTif dove, pcaeoch, gris de perle, 
always using metaphors from natural objects, or the mere lingo.^ 
of commerce. And even these words to express tiri»»s 
colour are employed with diffidence in literature, although 
literatuie has grown reckless in its exercise of means for appeal- 
ing through language to the ii*.ellect, and summonilig up 
pictures for the mental eye. 

We are at a different point with regard to colour from that 
which primitive i3eoples occupied. The art of painting, critically 
examined and reilected on, has forced us to distinguish hues. 
Widely extended commerce in articles of dress and furniture 
has made its language current. Literature has passed into a 
descriptive and pictorial stage. Science lias drawn attention to 
the value which colours possess for the discrimination of sub- 
stances and the analysis of tissues. Lastly, we liavo disoovorod 
that our lives and deaths <le.pcnd on colour-hlindiioss, through 
the employment of coloured lights as railway signals. 

It would be little short of miraculous if, under lbi*so in- 
fluences, the susceptibility to tints of colours, and ilu: C(>rres])oud- 
ing nomenclature to denote them, were not largely augmented. 

Our experience, however, must not make us draw a wrong 
conclusion from the poverty of language to express colour in 
earlier ages of civilisation. As it is, we liave no proper no- 
menclature — only such as Ave pick u}) from commerce and the 
colour-men. The shifts we submit to in t>rtler to communicate 
sensations of colour ought rather to teach us that in the Homeric 
or other early ages colours Avere fully appreciated by the senses, 


but havl not found their jin ah)guf Jn language. 
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